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Formative Elements in the Japanese Poetic 
Tradition 


ROBERT H. BROWER 
EARL ROY MINER 


HE poetry of every nation and age is a complex expression of the history, 

spirit, and individual genius of a people; and, as each successive generation 
evaluates a native or an alien poetic tradition from its own historical and cul- 
tural vantage-point, it discovers meanings and values as well as limitations and 
weaknesses in the poetry it reads. Each generation must reassess for itself the 
glory that was Greece or the grandeur of Japan—so that the attempt to describe 
the formative elements which underlie Japanese poetic expression is more than a 
single essay, individual, or generation can accomplish. But the undertaking 
nevertheless seems necessary today, when we can no longer be satisfied with the 
older extremes of Victorian condescension towards “Japanese epigrams”’; the 
exclusively historical or biographical treatment which evades direct analysis of 
the poetry; or that simple-minded exoticism which prefers ignorant rapture to 
the disciplined effort of literary criticism. For the Westerner as well as for the 
Japanese, poetry lives only as it is understood and felt, and our experience of 
Japanese poetry today must reflect contemporary critical standards and tech- 
niques of analysis—the means of understanding given us by our own age and 
culture. 

These limitations and principles are basic; but our essay is further limited 
chronologically to a single continuous segment of the total Japanese poetic 
tradition—to what may be called the primitive, the experimental, and the clas- 
sical ages, from approximately the fifth century to the middle of the thirteenth 
century of our era. We shall consider the “secular” poetry of the period, leaving 
aside such overtly religious materials as Shintd or Buddhist liturgies and hymns. 
Further, except for the primitive age (extending to the mid-seventh century), 
we shall concern ourselves with the “literary” poetry, the product of conscious 
artistry. Our materials are therefore derived in the main from the early chronicles, 
of which the Kojiki (712) and the Nihongi (720) contain most of the extant 
primitive verse; the Man’ydsha (c. 759), the first anthology of Japanese poetry, 

Dr. Brower is Assistant Professor of Japanese at Stanford University. Dr. Miner is 
Assistant Professor of English at U.C.L.A.; his book, The Japanese Tradition in British 
and American Literature, is scheduled for publication by the Princeton University Press 
late this year. The authors are collaborating on a book-length critical study of Japanese 
poetry, in which they are developing the ideas outlined here. This article was originally 
read as a paper before the Stanford University Seminar on East Asian Thought 
and Society, and the authors wish to express their gratitude to Professor Arthur 
F. Wright for his encouragement and for many helpful suggestions. Naturally they ac- 
cept responsibility for any errors or infelicities in this essay. 
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the bulk of whose some 4,500 poems belong to the seventh and the first half of the 
eighth centuries; and the first nine Imperial anthologies, from the Kokinsha 
(7905) through the Shinchokusensha@ (c. 1234), which are the most important 
collections of literary poetry written from the late eighth to the early thirteenth 
century. Finally, the two major poetic forms which were developed and practiced 
during this period will concern us here. The first is the chdka (also, nagauta), or 
“Jong poem,” which came to comprise an indefinite number of pairs of five- and 
seven-syllable lines, with an added seven-syllable line at the end, and to which 
might be added one or more hanka (also, kaeshiuta), or “envoys.” The second, 
and more important form to the developing tradition, is the tanka, or “short 
poem,”’ which consists of thirty-one syllables grouped in five lines, of which the 
first and third contain five syllables, the others, seven.! 

There are three essential aspects of the poetry of the period and types just now 
defined which deserve to be called basic formative elements in the development 
of an integral poetic tradition. These three elements are not confined to the 
period under consideration here, and are not wholly unique to Japanese poetry ; but 
in detail, emphasis, and patterns of development, these elements give the 
Japanese poetic tradition its unique character, and recommend themselves as 
points of departure for further study. The first element is that of constancy: 
there are several constant qualities which distinguish Japanese poetry from the 
poetry of other nations. The second is that of recurring cycles: there are patterns 
of change which are repeated over the centuries with striking regularity. The 
third element is that of cumulative development: there is a temporal sequence of 
developing tradition which decrees that every poet be mindful of his place in the 
history of his tradition. As patterns and constants of poetic expression, these 
three formative elements operate in complex interrelation at all times, but for the 
sake of analysis, it is useful to discuss them separately. 


I 


One of the most important as well as one of the most ineffable of the constant 
elements of any poetry is the medium itself, language. The lexicon of classical 
Japanese shares with that of Chinese a concreteness and particularity different 
from Western poetic language. That “Beauty is truth, and truth beauty” may 
well be a sentiment shared with Keats by a Japanese poet, but the Japanese poet 


1The 5- and 7-syllable line did not become fixed in Japanese prosody until the 
7th century, and the number of syllables per line in the most primitive verse varies con- 
siderably. The envoy (which may have been pronounced henka in the period of 
the Man’ydshd) was an innovation of Chinese inspiration that began to come into vogue 
in the mid-7th century. It was identical in form with the tanka. See Morimoto Harukichi, 
“‘Man'ydsha,”’ Nihon bungakushi: jddai [History of Japanese Literature: Ancient Period], 
ed. Hisamatsu Sen’ichi (Tokyo, 1955), pp. 291-292. Much of the best Man’ydshad poetry 
is translated in The Manydshd: One Thousand Poems, published for the Nippon 
Gakujutsu Shinkdkai (Tokyo, 1940), hereafter abbreviated as NGS. For a convenient list 
of the 21 Imperial anthologies, compiled between .?905 and 1439, see Edwin O. Reischauer 
and Joseph K. Yamagiwa, 7'ranslations from Early Japanese Literature (Cambridge, 
1951), pp. 131-135. 
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typically presents the object which is beautiful and assumes it is true or he would 
tell us otherwise. Although we may find in the older Japanese poetic vocabulary 
terms for such physical and emotional qualities as ‘‘whiteness,’’ “‘sadness,”’ or 
“love,” and although the language is capable of making formal as well as meta- 
phorical abstractions, the lexicon nevertheless does not include such words as 
“truth” or “honor”: there is no Holiness to ride into a Spenserian allegorical 
field, nor a Pity to shed a Baroque tear.? The personified abstraction, or the 
abstraction of a moral or ethical quality, which we owe to Hebrew, late-Latin, 
and medieval writing, simply are not a part of Japanese poetry. The tradition is 
alien to it, and the part of human experience conveyed in our poetry by such 
abstractions is expressed otherwise in Japanese. Such an emphasis upon par- 
ticularity and avoidance of abstraction help explain why many Westerners, 
especially the moral Victorians, have been prone to emphasize what is “lacking” 
in Japanese poetry, and have often treated it with condescension.’ The problem 
we face is really a dual one then: to show why Japanese poetry is concrete in its 
functionings and to suggest how larger, more general meanings are conveyed. 
The first part of the answer may be given now and the second deferred to a 
discussion of imagery and other matters. 

Perhaps the crucial aspect of the language which has led to such subtle par- 
ticularities is the nature of its nouns, verbs and adjectives, and particles. The 
nouns of the traditional Japanese poetic vocabulary are almost invariably objects 
apprehensible by the senses, and therefore almost every noun is psychologically 
an image and incipiently a literary image. Japanese nouns have, then, a greater 
potential of nuance and connotation than our more generalized vocabulary, a 
fact which can be demonstrated in two very different ways. First, the Japanese 
is one of the world’s few poetic traditions in which even nouns of place char- 
acteristically have connotative or semi-metaphorical significance. Second, the 
imagistic potential of Japanese poetry is precisely the quality which attracted 
recent French and English poets who were wearied by the abstract moralizing of 
a diluted nineteenth-century tradition. 

While Japanese poetry shares a concrete noun-vocabulary with Chinese, its 
verbs and adjectives make it an entirely different poetic medium. Few modern 
literary languages have such rich inflections to adjectives and few are capable 
of such subtle verbal distinctions. Japanese verbs of the classical language do not 
have our seven so-called tenses, but as many as seven premodal morphemes 
expressing various types of aspect combined with as many as fourteen mood 


? Formal means of deriving nouns from verbs or adjectives are found in such a 
morpheme as -sa in the Man’ydshi. Some, but not all, of the nouns so formed are abstrac- 
tions: kanashi ‘‘sad,’’ and kanashisa ‘‘sadness.’’ See Sir George Sansom, An Historical 
Grammar of Japanese (London, 1928), pp. 203-295. An example of a metaphorical abstrac- 
tion might be koi “‘love.’”? However, while abstractions exist in classical Japanese, they 
are much more rare, and cover much more limited areas of experience than in Western 
European languages. , 

* For example, W. G. Aston, Japanese Literature (London, 1899), Ch. ii, especially pp. 
24-34. 
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morphemes.‘ The result of this highly complex system is a particularly fine and 
subtle adjustment of tone, ultimately beyond the reach of translation into 
Western languages, and an instrument especially well suited to exploring states 
of feeiing, mind, and being. 

Two kinds of particles increase the armament of the Japanese poet, although 
the distinction between them is more one of poetic than grammatical function. 
Those may be called grammatical which are “‘joined’”’ to nouns to indicate case, 
and those rhetorical which are related to the syntax and meaning as a whole for 
varieties of exclamation, questioning, and stress. The rich texture these particles 
give to the verse can be understood by comparing their verbal concreteness to 
punctuation marks or their variety to the monotonous “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” of 
translators. The following tanka by Fujiwara no Shunzei (1114-1204) may be 
taken as an example: 


Kiku hito zo He who heard them: 
Namida wa otsuru His tears broke at their cries— 
Kaeru kari The wild geese winging 
Nakite yuku naru In sad departure from the beauty 
Akebono no sora. Of springtime dawn spread through the sky.® 


In this poem the particles zo and wa emphasize kiku hito ‘he who heard them” 
and namida ‘‘tears,” and at the same time establish a relationship and implicit 
contrast between these words and kari “wild geese” and nakite ‘‘crying”’ in the 
following lines. Largely through the use and placement of these particles, Shunzei 
brings man and nature into close relationship: the geese ‘‘cry’’—but it is the man 
who weeps; the man is sad at the poignant beauty of dawn—but it is the geese 
who are made to feel reluctant to leave the scene. Without the wa after namida, 
the poem would not convey this reciprocal symbolism. Viewed in the light of 
the aims it sets for itself, such particles and other poetic-linguisiic constituents 
give the poetic medium at once an economy and a subtlety which are the despair 
of the translator. 


These aspects of grammar and linguistic structure are fundamental, but they 
cannot be evaluated in isolation any more than a stream can be measured by its 


* Differing methods of analysis will yield different numbers of inflectional categories. 
The figures given here are based upon Masako Yokoyama, The Inflections of 8th Century 
Japanese, Language, XXVI (Jul.-Sept., 1950), Supplement, 25-45. Verbs of the 
tenth century, if analyzed in accordance with this same method, would show a decrease 
of two or three in the number of moods. 

‘This and other poems quoted in this article which appear in the chronicles, 
the Man’ydshi and the Imperial anthologies are identified by the numbers assigned 
to them in Kokka taikan [Compendium of Japanese Classical Poetry) (6th ed., Tokyo, 1925, 
2 vols.). The name of the anthology or other source is first given, followed by the number 
of the poem in sequence within the anthology. The present poem is Shinkokinshd 59, the 
Shinkokinshad being the 8th Imperial anthology, first completed in 1206. All translations 
are by the present writers unless otherwise indicated. This and other translations 
of poems from the Shinkokinshi are indebted to the exegeses in Kubota Utsubo, 
Shinkokinwakasha hydshaku {A Critical Commentary on the Shinkokinshi| (8th ed., Tokyo, 
1946-47, 2 vols.). 
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cupfuls. For Japanese poetry does have an almost stream-like, flowing cadence - 
which reminds one of Sir John Denham’s image of the Thames for his poetic 
ideal : 


Though deep, yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’er-flowing full.® 


These qualities of depth (or sonorousness), gentleness, strength (or firm con- 
sonance), and fullness (or assonance in harmony with movement) grow from two 
familiar truths. Japanese has an unusually high proportion of vowels in regular 
alternation with consonants and is a language of little accent. Perhaps only 
Virgil could write verse with such melodious assonance and strength of con- 
sonance as the famous tanka by Ariwara no Narihira (825-80): ; 


Tsui ni yuku Though formerly I heard 
Michi to wa kanete About the road that all must travel 
Kikishikado At the inevitable end, 
Kino kyo to wa I never thought my time should come 
Omowazarishi o. So soon as yesterday or now.’ 


But it is more than sound which gives Japanese poetry its cadence. The highly 
inflected nature of the language gives it a freedom, even a looseness and startling 
variety, of syntax in extended writing which lends a sinuous forward pressure to 
the verse. At the same time, however, the syntax is more fixed within the clause 
than, say, in Latin, with the result that the over-all effect of the movement of 
verse, especially in chdka, is something between the Latin and the English: a 
style of great fluidity between closely ordered syntactical units and charac- 
teristically stiffened and enriched with parallelism between the constituent 
clauses and harmony within them. The cadences of Japanese poetry are indeed so 
graceful and smooth that some poets seem guilty of the folly often imputed to 
Tennyson and Swinburne—of playing too good a tune with the language to pay 
much attention to the libretto. While this is not really true of the Japanese any 
more than of Tennyson, the greatest poets seem wary of this pleasant folly and 
roughen their verse texture with elisions, irregular lines, abrupt sounds, pertur- 
bations of syntax, or changes in pace. But to speak of these matters is to raise a 
second topic: that of the constant element which we find in Japanese prosody 
and style. 

Prosody is of course closely related to language, and little need be said here 
about the syllabic fives and sevens of Japanese poetry. The problem of where 





*Sir John Denham, ‘‘Cooper’s Hill,’’ The Poetical Works of Sir John Denham, 
ed. Theodore Howard Banks, Jr. (New Haven, 1928), p. 77, lines 191-192. 

7 Kokinsha 861. The translations of this and other poems from the Kokinshd reflect the 
exegeses in Kaneko Genshin, Kokinwakashi hydshaku |A Critical Commentary on 
the Kokinsha] (12th ed., Tokyo, 1940). Tradition holds that the present poem was com- 
posed during the poet’s last illness. It also appears in the final ‘“‘episode’’ of the 
Ise monogatari, a 9th- or 10th-century collection of poems with prose contexts attributed 
to Narihira. See the Kéchi Nihon bungaku taikei [Annotated Collection of Japanese Lit- 
erary Texts}, II (Tokyo, 1937), 92. 
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these syllabic lengths came from, like the problem of the origins of blank verse, 
will probably never be solved satisfactorily. Whether they come from an analogy 
with Chinese verse patterns, or from rhythms to suit some ancient musical form, 
or from some wholly different source, the fact remains that the alternation of 
short and longer lines is a part of the genius of the language, just as accented 
and alliterative verse was the best medium for the strongly stressed and pre- 
vailingly short words of the old Germanic languages.’ 

There seems to be an artistic equivalent to Newton’s third law of motion, 
however—that in order to receive an advantage from a literary convention, one 
must also take the equal and opposite disadvantage. The fluid smoothness of 
Japanese prosodic style is not, under all circumstances, any more adapted to 
sustained poetic forms than the involuted conceits of our Metaphysical poets. 
The great poets of the chdka, such as Kakinomoto no Hitomaro (fl. c. 680-700) 
and Yamanoe no Okura (?660-?733), not only deliberately roughen the texture 
of their verse, but also stiffen it with parallelism of thought and sound, single and 
double parallelism, antithesis, echoing and re-echoing of idea and sound in dif- 
ferent parts of the poem, closely worked out formal structure, ironies—and the 
various sophisticated rhetorical techniques also found in Western poetry.’ With 
these techniques to give the chdka strength and to slow down the cadence, or 
what is the same thing, to slow down our response to the cadence, these poets 
could also reap the advantages of the onward-pressing melodic sweetness of the 
Japanese prosodic style. The troublesome thing about achieving this superb 
style is that it takes very great poets indeed to merge contradictory elements 
into a single effect. In short, it seems likely that one of the principal reasons for 
the much-lamented demise of the chdka in the eighth century is that the tanka 
length was such a ready compromise, a form in which the greatest poets as well 
as those of something less than surpassing greatness could write without lapsing 
into that gravest of literary sins, monotony. The tanka was found to be an ideal 
unit of cadence and thought for the uses to which Japanese poetry typically 
came to be put, especially as successive generations of poets sought greater 
refinement in a narrowed poetic range.'° How melodic and yet how strong the 
tanka form is can be understood by comparing a favorite one—perhaps the poem 
by Narihira already quoted—with a favorite haiku, such as the famous one by 
Matsuo Bashd (1644-94): 


Kare-eda ni A crow is perched 

*Takeda Yukichi, Jddai kokubungaku no kenkyi [Studies in Ancient Japanese 
Literature) (Tokyo, 1921), pp. 71-72; Takeda Yukichi, Man’ydshi zenchishaku: sdsetsu 
[Complete Commentary on the Man’ydshia: Introductory Volume) (Tokyo, 1951), pp. 93-94; 
Takano Tatsuyuki, Nihon kaydshi [History of Japanese Songs and Ballads] (rev. 
ed., Tokyo, 1938), p. 21; Tsugita Jun, Kokubungakushi shinkd [New Interpretations of the 
History of Japanese Literature} (Tokyo, 1932), I, 50. 

* See, for example, the detailed analyses of the formal structure of Hitomaro’s chédka 
in Sait6 Mokichi, Kakinomoto no Hitomaro, II (Tokyo, 1937), esp. pp. 385-419. 

1° Hisamatsu Sen’ichi, Nihon bungaku hydronshi: kodai, chisei hen (History of Japanese 
Literary Criticism: Ancient and Medieval Periods) (Tokyo, 1949), pp. 46-56. 
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Karasu no tomarikeri Upon a leafless bough— 
Aki no kure. The autumn dusk." 


The haiku has rhythm, but not protracted enough to give a sense of melodic 
movement; it is almost all images related by juxtaposition rather than by a 
coherent place in a syntactical, rhythmic flow. 

The evidence of history as well as practice bears out the claim of the tanka to 
be the norm of Japanese poetry. For while chdka were hardly written after the 
end of the eighth century, and the renga (“linked verse’’) and haiku did not come 
into prominence until the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, the tanka has en- 
dured throughout the history of the literary tradition.” This is not to make a 
moral of aesthetic judgment, but to observe that after the first primitive songs 
and the emergence of a literary sense, the tanka form is realized, and that al- 
though it was to see many a hard day, and other forms were to have their hour, 
the formal constant of the Japanese prosodic tradition is this verse of thirty-one 
cyllables. The unique persistence of this brief form through nearly a millennium 
and a half is a historical and cultural marvel which frequently evokes in the West- 
ern amateur two equally romantic and fanciful reactions. The first is to think of 
Japanese poetry as poetry so quintessentially distilled that all the Western poet 
need do is gather essences from the Japanese anthologies, dilute with the Parnas- 
sian springs, and serve to the delighted reader; the second is to dismiss Japanese 
poetry because of its brevity, and by dismiss is meant either turning the heel or 
thinking one can, as a Westerner, sit down and compose a real tanka. Both of 
these popular misconceptions may be answered in the same way: Japanese poetry 
is admittedly extremely condensed; however, it transcends its limitations, not 
by becoming pure spirit, but by certain useful and often unique poetic conven- 
tions and by techniques shared with Western poetry. These techniques by which 
Japanese poetry has, over the years and centuries, transcended its formal limits, 
demand a respect which claims our attention and which should freeze the anxious 
poetaster’s hand. 

Some of these transcending techniques have already been described—paral- 
lelism and other rhetorical patterns, irony, semi-imagistic use of place names, and 
the like. But there are other elements which fall between the constants of lan- 
guage and the constants of prosodic style. Such techniques are the kake-kotoba or 
“pivot-word,” the makura-kotoba or “‘pillow-word,” the jo or semi-metaphorical 
“preface,” the engo or “verbal association,” the honka-dori or “allusive varia- 
tion,” and the like.” The two most familar of these techniques, the kake-kotoba 





“For this, and earlier versions of the same poem, see Ehara Taiz, Shinkd 
Bashé haiku zensha (Complete Collection of the Haiku of Bashd, Newly Collated) (Tokyo, 
1947), p. 122. A haiku is, as this example illustrates, a poem in 17 syllables, on the pattern 
5, 7, 5. 

% For a description of the technique and practice of the renga, see Donald 
Keene, Japanese Literature: An Introduction for Western Readers (London, 1953), pp. 31- 
37. 

The “pivot-word” is defined and illustrated in the present essay. The “pillow- 
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and the makura-kotoba, can briefly serve to represent the wider group. The tech- 
nique of the pivot-word is essentially that of using a single series of sounds in two 


overlapping syntactical and semantic patterns, as in this poem by Ki no Tsura- 
yuki (d. 7945): 


Kasumi tachi With the spreading mists 
Ko no me mo haru no The treebuds swell in early spring 
Yuki fureba And wet snow petals fall— 
Hana naki sato mo So even my flowerless country village 
Hana zo chirikeru. Already lies beneath its fallen flowers." 


The word haru means both “swell’’ (as buds) and the season, “spring.” It seems 
significant that this technique, which might almost be called a syntactical con- 
ceit, came to its fullest development only with the emergence of tanka as the pre- 
eminent form.'* Tanka needed, far more than chdka, to transcend its limits by 
such techniques, and one seriously doubts whether the kake-kotoba is any more 
suited for long poems than the analogous forms of wit in our Metaphysical poets. 
In large measure, however, such a technique is representative of a constant in 
Japanese poetry of all forms—a strong emphasis upon a rich poetic texture, 
whether of these verbal dexterities or vividly presented images expressive of 
personal concerns. 

Perhaps few techniques in poetic history have been as impatiently criticized or 
as plaintively defended as the makura-kotoba. Its defenders proclaim its freedom 
and daring and its superiority to the Homeric epithets. The attackers declare 
that it may be decorative, but with the glow of dead wood in poems which can ill 
afford such a rhetorical luxuriancy.'* We must seek to avoid either of these ex- 
tremes by remembering the literary principle that no technique used by good 
poets and poor poets alike is either good or bad in itself. The question is one of 
what is made of a technique in relation to other techniques, ideas, and poetic 
needs, and our approach must be historical as well as critical. The earliest sight 
we get of the makura-kotoba is in the poems of the Kojiki and Nihongi. From the 
beginning, the technique is used partly for sound, partly for rhetorical amplifica- 
tion, and partly for imagery. But we really begin to understand the potentialities 








word,” which we also discuss, is a kind of fixed epithet, usually of 5 syllables. 
It is related to a following word or phrase through sound or sense association, frequently 
at several removes. The jo, or ‘‘preface,”’ is similar to the makura-koloba in function, but 
is considerably longer and more free. Most, but not all, jo are metaphorical. The engo, 
or ‘‘verbal association,’’ is a variety of word play in which a second, latent meaning of a 
word is brought out through the use in another part of the poem of a term which evokes 
this second meaning through association. The honka-dori, or ‘‘allusive variation,” is a 
neo-classical technique of adapting an identifiable part of an older poem to a new 
context. 

4 Kokinsha 9. 

1* The prevalence of kake-kotoba and engo, and a decrease in the use of makura-kotoba 
and jo, are marked features of the poetry of the 9th and 10th centuries, when the chdka 
was already a dead letter. See Tsugita, I, 157. 

16 See, for example, NGS, pp. xxi-xxii; and the criticisms by the modern poet 
It6 Sachio (1864-1913) of Hitomaro’s use of the technique, reported in Saité, II, 444. 
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of makura-kotoba in the poetry of Hitomaro. As nearly as we can tell, he created 
for himself about half of his pillow-words, and he uses them for the mingled pur- 
pose of amplifying or heightening his style, for sound, and for metaphor half- 
submerged in formality.!7 Now Hitomaro wrote for his court as Pindar, Spenser, 
and Dryden did for theirs, and like them, he appears not to have been a member 
of the circles at the very social top. The makura-kotoba was perhaps chiefly a 
technique for poems to an audience of social peers or superiors on occasions with 
elevated subjects—in short, to elevate his style as surely as Pindar’s theogenies, 
Spenser’s allegories, or Dryden’s metaphors of Augustan Rome. In his hands, the 
technique was at once ritualistic and fresh; in some feebler hands, the technique 
often did become dead wood. But we must realize that even poets of much later 
periods when the audience was changed could use the technique meaningfully, 
either by creating new makura-kotoba, or by use of old ones to recall the glories of 
the tradition’s earlier days in a manner like T. 8. Eliot’s echoings, or to give the 
technique a new meaning in a fresh context, say, by integrating its effect of un- 
sophisticated candor into poetry of an artful simplicity, as in this poem by 
Fujiwara no Teika (1162-1241): 


Momoshiki no Fortress-strong 
Tonoe o izuru The Palace, whose guardsmen’s hall 
Yoi-yoi wa I leave night after night, 
Matanu ni mukau To meet you, though you do not wait, 
Yama no ha no tsuki. O moon upon the mountain’s rim.” 


The makura-kotoba is also a matter of imagery, one of the most important con- 


stant elements of Japanese poetry. It may perhaps seem illogical to include 
imagery—a technique of all poets—among those constants which give Japanese 
poetry its unique quality, but of course by imagery we mean the characteristic 
and differing nature or use of imagery. The place to begin is with the obvious— 
that aspect of poetry which often escapes us too subtle moderns—by taking note 
of what everybody knows, that Japanese poetry has an unusually high proportion 
of natural images. There are probably several significant causes for this important 
fact. First, there is the sensory nature of nouns and the habit of particularity of 
thought and expression discussed earlier. Second, there is an altered or redefined 
animistic impulse which has continued to survive in Japanese culture, giving 
nature an attraction and an emotional value reflected in everyday life as much as 
in poetry. Third, there is a more sophisticated and philosophical concept from a 
mingled Buddhism and Taoism of the oneness of all natural life which gives what 
we call external nature a closeness and relevance to human nature not to be found 





17 Konishi Jin’ichi, Nihon bungakushi [History of Japanese Literature] (Tokyo, 1953), 
p. 22. 
18 Shinchokusensha 1170. The pillow-word is momoshiki, more commonly used before 
Smiya ‘“‘great palace.’”’ The usual explanation is that it means ‘innumerable blocks 
of stone built up.’’ This poem was written by Teika fairly late in life, and represents a 
departure from a more ornate poetical style which he practiced when he was younger. See 
Yasuda Akio, ‘‘Waka’”’ [‘‘Native Poetry’’], Nihon bungakushi: chidsei [History of Japa- 
nese Literature: Medieval Period), ed. Hisamatsu Sen’ichi (Tokyo, 1955), pp. 38-39. 
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in Western cultures, shaped as they are, to a large extent, by various dualisms 
between spirit and matter, man and nature, and the like. Fourth, there is the 
example and prestige of Chinese poetry, whose use of natural images has played 
an important role at times in shaping the Japanese tradition. Natural imagery is 
so much a part of the thought and practice of classical Japanese poetry and its 
cultural ambience that the first theoretical criticism which survives, Tsurayuki’s 
Preface to the Kokinshd, uses it as a running metaphor for the purposes and in- 
spiration for Japanese poetry: ‘“The poetry of Yamato takes root in the human 
heart and grows into the leaves of ten thousand words.’’!* 

Classical Japanese poetry often gives natural images another dimension, that 
of personification, and it is instructive to compare Japanese personification with 
our own. Shunzei’s reflection of the poignancy of present beauty when one’s mind 
is filled with thoughts of the past gives us a Japanese example. 


Mukashi omou I ponder on the past 
Kusa no iori no While the summer rain falls through the 
dark 
Yoru no ame ni About my grass-thatched hut 
Namida na soe 8o But, hototogisu, singing through these hills, 
Yama-hototogisu. Do not call out a freshening to my tears.”° 


This is a typical Japanese personification in that it involves an emotional bond 
between nature and the speaker, and it is also common in its use of apostrophe. 
Shakespeare’s “morn, in russet mantle clad”’ is a personified natural image, but 
its function is not so much to humanize the image as to decorate it and to give a 
sense of action; and of course there is no address to the personification. There is 
address in the lovely opening line of Samuel Daniel’s sonnet, “Care-charmer 
Sleep, son of the sable night,’’ but here there is very little image and the personifi- 
cation is one of an abstraction which, as we have seen, is alien to Japanese poetry. 
Keats’s address to the nightingale comes closer to the Japanese, but his anguished 
sense of the gulf between the immortal bird and the mortal poet is too sharp a 
dualism to be accepted in most Japanese poetry. 

Although there are very few Western personifications which have the quality 
of the Japanese, it is an interesting fact that not only do both traditions employ 
allegory, but that they also tend to employ it for the same purposes—the themes 
of love and religious morality. As we would expect, however, Japanese allegory 
does not employ such abstractions as Guillaume de Lorris’ Esperance or Spenser’s 
Justice. Moreover, Japanese allegory is less ‘‘transparent’”’ than Western. It is 
not announced by type-names, by the Western hallmark of abstraction, or by a 
declaration that a Beatrice stands for Love and Revelation. Japanese allegory is 
often hinted, if not announced, by diction or images which alert the reader, since 





Kaneko, p. 51. For a complete translation of the Japanese Preface to the Kokinsha, 
see Georges Bonneau, Le monument poétique de Heian: le Kokinsha, I: Préface de Ki no 
Tsurayuki (Paris, 1933). 

2° Shinkokinsha@ 201. Hototogisu means ‘‘cuckoo,”’ but we have used the Japanese here 
both for its mellifluous quality and to avoid possible unpleasant associations. 
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such expressions as “person” (hilo) or ‘darkness of the soul’’ (kokoro no yami) 
often prepare us for a love allegory; and images like that of dew frequently are 
symptoms of religious allegory. These hints are merely hints and not infallible 
signs, however, for the words and images may be used in non-allegorical poems 
and there may be allegory without them. As a matter of fact, there is often 
nothing in the poem, as the reader of the message-poems in the T'ale of Genji will 
recall, by which we can be sure that the poem is allegorical in mode; and some- 
times only a prose context, tradition, or critical supposition gives any inkling that 
a poem carries a ‘darke conceit.’' This is an important distinction between the 
allegorical modes of our two cultures: Japanese poems often exist as descriptive 
lyrics or single expression and are quite satisfactory artistic wholes without the 
necessity for the private meaning conveyed, say, as a message of love. Western 
allegory is usually monolithic—without the meaning of the metaphor, there is 
little significance to the poem; Japanese allegory, on the other hand, is often 
Janus-headed, with one preoccupied face turned toward the images of the 
natural scene and with the other giving a knowing wink to some dear girl or fellow 
priest. 

The lines between image, metaphor, allegory, and symbol are not always easy 
to draw in Western poetry, and the distinctions are even more difficult to make 
in Japanese, where the image of perhaps quails crying in the autumn dusk is not 
only an image, but also an affective metaphor for a sad loneliness and a symbol 
of the experience of the poet, as in the poem which Shunzei is said to have most 
preferred among his own work. 


Ya sareba As evening falls, 
No-be no akikaze From along the moors the autumn wind 
Mi ni shimite Blows chill into the heart, 
Uzura naku nari And the quails raise their plaintive cry 
Fukakusa no sato. In the deep grass of secluded Fukakusa.” 


Insofar as this poem describes a scene, dusk, the autumn wind, quails, and the 
village of Fukakusa (literally, ‘deep grass’) are images. Insofar as these images 
are vehicles of a melancholy tenor, they are metaphors. But the images also 
function as symbols of a state of mind and represent a truth, because centuries of 
Buddhist monism and poetic practice had invested these natural images with 
overtones which made clear their relationship to man. 

We are left, then, with something of a paradox. The private or individual re- 





*1 See, for example, the exchange between the Lady of Akashi and her daughter 
in Arthur Waley’s Tale of Genji (1-vol. ed., London, 1935), pp. 468-469. The Tale of Genji, 
or Genji monogatari, is the great novel of court life believed to have been written 
in the early 11th century by Murasaki Shikibu. The custom of including prose contexts 
with poems to specify the occasions which inspired them is already established in 
the Man’ydshi and continues through the Imperial anthologies. 

% Senzaishi 258. The Senzaishd is the 7th Imperial anthology, compiled by Shunzei 
and probably completed in 1188. Shunzei’s fondness for this poem is reported by Kamo 
no Chémei (?-1216) in his poetical treatise and collection of anecdotes, the Mumydshd, 
or Nameless Selection. See Yasuda, p. 21. 
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sponse of the poet is expressed in terms of images and symbols which arise from a 
cultural convention or religious belief. This paradox of original conventionality, 
as it may be called, is at once the resource and the bane of Japanese poetry, since 
it enables the poet either to say a great deal in little or to say very little in little if 
he contents himself with mouthing the convention. Unfortunately, the Western 
reader is not always able to distinguish mere convention from subtle originality. 
And the paradox leads us to another constant in Japanese poetry: it is not only 
the imagery, but also the modes or functions which are more social or conven- 
tional than in Western poetry. In the West, this public concept of poetry was 
perhaps most closely approached in the Roman and English Augustan ages. 

This public quality takes many forms. Japanese poetry is often used where we 
would use prose—as a mode of discourse. Letters, congratulations, and addresses 
or declarations of many kinds are occasions for poetry from the time of the 
Kojiki on. Lucretius did indeed express his Epicurean philosophy in the poetry 
of De rerum natura and Pope his Deism in his Essay on Man, but these are poems 
of philosophical or moral ratiocination, types of generalization uncongenial to 
the Japanese, where public poetry is better suited to the particularities of social 
discourse. Japanese poetry is much more occasional than ours; it tends to arise 
from public situations, to deal with topics which are socially accepted and con- 
sidered proper to poetry, and to convey these in ways suggested by tradition. 
Departures from accepted norms often have aroused debate, at least among 
Japanese critics. In one poem, for example, Hitomaro seems to personify the Cape 
of Kara. Since capes are not usually personified (while a bird or a tree might be), 
some commentators have argued that Hitomaro uses a synecdoche, that it was 
not the cape which was waiting, but some unspecified people standing on it. 
Modern opinion holds for personification, but the critical fuss shows how strong 
a pressure tradition can exert.” It is true that some kinds of medieval poetry 
become more reflective and less occasional, but the occasional modes survive, and 
the reflective modes employ a symbolism which tends to be the public kind of 
Buddhism rather than the homespun variety of Yeats’ cycles of the moon. 

Such considerations of the public nature of imagery and symbolism also involve 
the meanings conveyed by metaphor and the great constant, if not invariable, 
themes of Japanese poetry. These themes need only be named to be understood, 
but perhaps they may be grouped somewhat differently from the usual Japanese 
patterns of spring, summer, and so on; poems of love; religious poems; laments; 
and the like.™ It seems more meaningful to say that nature, love, and human 
affairs provide what may be called the basic poetic themes. Then there is time 
which threatens these basic values and has been a preoccupation of Japanese 


*The poem is Man’ydshd 30, the first of two envoys accompanying the chdka, 
“On Passing the Ruined Capital of Omi.” For a translation, see NGS, p. 27. The critical 
difference among the commentators is represented by KeichO (1640-1701) and Kada 
Azumamaro (1669-1736), Azumamaro holding for synecdoche. They are quoted in Saité, 
II, 5-6. 

“ The classification of poems according to such categories was standard practice, es- 
tablished in the Kokinshd@ and followed in subsequent Imperial anthologies. 
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poets for centuries. And finally there are those themes which transcend the con- 
flict with time—such themes which may be typified as religion, secular mysticism, 
cosmic irony, and a broad sense of human identity. 

In the context of Japanese imagery and social modes, these themes are handled 
in a way that is more direct than in most Western poetry. There is a greater 
immediacy. The lack of abstraction, for example, makes the poet’s response to 
his subject seem more direct, and this immediacy has an important effect on the 
two kinds of esthetic distance. On the one hand, there is usually less distance 
between the poet and his subject or materials, whether the subject is nature or 
the woman loved; and on the other hand, there is less of a distinction to be drawn, 
usually, between the individual poet and the speaker of his poems. This lesser 
esthetic distance was approximated in Western Romantic poetry, and it may be 
significant that the Romantics, like the Japanese, were deeply interested in 
nature. But Japanese poetry cannot be called Romantic, because its highly public 
nature, so much like our Augustan poetry, cancels out or perhaps rather har- 
monizes with the expression of individual personality. We can, however, call 
Japanese poetry lyrical and social at the same time. Indeed, so many of the 
qualities already discussed seem to be related to this central fact that it does not 
seem too superficial to conclude a discussion of the constant qualities of Japanese 
poetry by characterizing the tradition as a personal lyricism in a public and 
traditional context. 


II 


The nature of reality changes as soon as one begins to consider time as a mode 
of existence: and time must be taken into account in a study of Japanese poetry, 
not only as an important theme, but also as a formative element in the growth 
of the tradition. Such an approach reveals elements underlying cyclic patterns 
over the centuries—a recurrence of certain ideals, relationships, influences, quali- 
ties, and movements. One of the most important of these recurring patterns is 
that which underlies the attempt made by poets in age after age to achieve a 
balance between personalism and impersonalism or superpersonalism. 

In each age, the personal lyricism needed to be brought into a balance—a 
balance meaningful to the age—with social ideals of relations between classes, 
relations between men and women in love or married, relations between the poet 
and public affairs, and so on; and into a balance as well with the superpersonal 
ideals of a broader humanity, the natural world, religion, and the like. These 
polar opposites of personalism and superpersonalism were essential to each other, 
and everything was to be gained by their proper harmony. Too much personalism 
repeatedly led, not as in our fragmented world, to obscurity, but to sentimental- 
ity; and too much impersonalism led to excessive artificiality, monotony, cliché, 
and formalism. Either extreme might become flaccidly conventional. In age 
after age, we can see the struggle to achieve a meaningful balance peculiar to the 
age, usually by harmonizing a directness of personal response with a growing 
sophistication of technique; a harmony between poet, subject, and audience 
through a fineness of tone, an importance of theme, a propriety of esthetic dis- 
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tance, and a response to the needs of the age. More than that, it is possible to map 
the course of such an age or period as the earlier Heian by its progress from a new 
search for a more vital personalism to a balance and then to a decadent conven- 
tionality, a pattern which occurs in earlier and subsequent periods.”® 

This sequence from personalism to balance to conventionality leads us to more 
specific cyclic elements of poetic practice by which poets attempted to achieve 
their harmony. Very early, perhaps much earlier than is usually recognized, 
since it begins with the generation of Hitomaro in the seventh century, there is a 
tendency, impulse, or practice which may be called primitivism. We normally 
identify two kinds of primitivism in Western taste—the chronological and the 
cultural. Chronological primitivism turns to an older age for its values, and cul- 
tural primitivism to a contemporary but alien civilization. Japanese poets show 
these kinds of primitivism in slightly different form. Something like chronological 
primitivism has repeatedly occurred, especially in transitional times when, tiring 
of an over-sophistication, poets admire and emulate older poetry both for its pre- 
sumed simplicity and for its presumed superiority over the sophisticated com- 
plexity of a later age. A conscious and artful simplicity or naiveté is often used in 
this manner in a search for a therapeutic antidote to conventionality and to 
establish the proper balance between personalism and superpersonalism for the 
age. Such primitivism often borrowed fresh language from the spoken tongue, but 
it also led poets to older, simpler diction and images and to treat subjects with 
simple declaration of the speaker’s feeling. 

A second form of Japanese primitivism is the turning to a simpler, contempo- 
raneous people for directness of response and simplicity with a motivation the 
same as that for chronological primitivism. But in Japan, as perhaps in China, 
the practice ought really to be called social rather than cultural primitivism, 
since the poets turned, not to the Noble Savage of Africa, America, or the South 
Seas, but to their own countrymen of lower station—to the lives, and to a lesser 
extent, the songs of workers, peasants, beggars, and the like—to refresh poetic 
inspiration. But we are on hazardous esthetic grounds here and must pick our 
way carefully. Given the human probabilities and the socio-historical situation, 
it is most likely that social primitivism is a kind of pastoralism. In other words, 
we see the intelligent and trained poet reaching down to the commoner for “‘local 
color” and simpler thoughts and feelings adaptable or even necessary to con- 





** Thus, the passionate lyricism of 9th-century poets such as Ariwara no Narihira and 
Ono no Komachi (a woman; fl. c. 850) led to a greater discipline and balance in the poetry 
of the Kokinshd age in the early 10th century. The Kokinshd style was further refined and 
embellished to the point of diminishing returns in the 10th and early 11th centuries. A 
similar cycle may be traced in the development from the over-personalism of primitive 
poetry, to a balance in the age of Hitomaro in the 7th century, to an over-conventionality 
in the poetry of Otomo no Yakamochi (718-85) and his contemporaries in the mid- 
8th century. In the later Heian period, a third cycle is foreshadowed in an unsuccessful 
attempt by Fujiwara no Kinté (966-1041) to bring a fresh personalism and simplicity to 
poetry. The effort was continued by the innovators Minamoto no Tsunenobu (1016-97) 
and his son Shunrai (or Toshiyori, ?-1129). The balance was achieved by such poets as 
Fujiwara no Shunzei and his son Teika in the 12th and 13th centuries, and the succeeding 
age was again characterized by a decadent conventionality. 
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temporary modes, rather than the commoner reaching up to save the nation from 
the poetic disaster of conventionality. There may indeed have been some “mute, 
inglorious Miltons” in Japanese country churchyards, but the point is that the 
poetry we know and talk about was the possession of the court class and those 
who came under its influence. Sone no Yoshitada (fl. c. 985) wrote with a truly 
primitive realism and was only laughed at by his contemporaries, who would not 
tolerate such unprecedented and “low” images as “my lover’s hair soaked with 
sweat.’* No doubt court poetry filtered down to the people as themes of the 
Western courtly romances entered into the ballads during the middle ages, but 
this process is that of the sophistication of the unlettered, not the expression of 
the vor populi. Hitomaro is thought to have written at least one of the so-called 
“songs of the palace-workmen” in the Man’ydshid; and Otomo no Yakamochi 
(718-85) tried his hand at the “song of the frontier guard.’”” All this has been 
said to adjust the impression most of us have been given by the stock comments 
on the Man’ydshi—that it represents poetry by a cross-section of all the people 
from the Emperor to the lowliest beggar; but more fundamentally to point out 
that sophisticated Japanese poets had simpler modes to turn to and bring a new 
freshness or personalism to their poetry.” This act is a very sophisticated one, as 
we can see from Western pastoralism—a poetic mode which is the product of such 
refined periods as Virgil’s, the Renaissance, and Augustan England. There is no 
pastoralism in the Greek or German epics or in the Kojiki. 

We must also distinguish this social primitivism from that commonalty and 
simplicity in poetry which is the product of perfected art, whether in the breath- 
taking final speeches of Shakespeare’s King Lear, Hitomaro’s grand vision of 
human identity in his poem on a dead body on the island of Samine, or Saigyd’s 
(1118-90) poems of retirement.** The Japanese did indeed turn to the past and 
simpler people in the present to bring less sophisticated emotions into poetry, but 
the example of Saigy5’s withdrawal to a life of refined simplicity amid rustic sur- 
roundings reminds us that there is a Buddho-Taoist tradition of retirement which 
is anything but primitivistic. 

To mention Saigy5S and the long Sino-Japanese tradition of retirement is to 





*6 The lines occur in a poem in Yoshitada’s personal anthology, the Sotanshd. See the 
Koichi kokka taikei [Annotated Compendium of Japanese Poetry], XIII (Tokyo, 1929), 36. 

37 The authorship of the highly complex chdka (Man’ydshd 50) which bears the heading, 
“Composed by a Workman at the Fujiwara Palace,’ was already suspected by the com- 
mentator Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), who attributed the poem to Hitomaro. 
This seems quite likely, although it has been suggested that Hitomaro may have 
“helped” the workman write it. See Saité, II, 888-891, 912-916. For examples of 
Yakamochi’s poems in the “frontier guard’”’ genre, see Man’ydsh@ 4398-4400 and 4408- 
4412 (translated in NGS, pp. 175-178). 

** For some of the traditional comments, see NGS, pp. xiii-xiv. 

* Hitomaro’s poem, which is quoted in part below, is a chdka followed by two envoys 
(Man’ydshd 220-222). Saigy5, whose lay name was Saté no Norikiyo, abandoned a promising 
military career and entered the Buddhist priesthood at the age of twenty-two. He main- 
tained close ties with many of the prominent poets of his day, but spent much of his life 
in retirement and in travel. Throughout the feudal period he was held in semi-religious 
veneration as the prototype of the itinerant poet. 
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suggest another cyclic element which, like chronological primitivism, is an act of 
borrowing, but is very different in motivation. This element may be called neo- 
classicism, a turning to the past, not for a refreshing naiveté or simplicity, but for 
super-personal order which would give meaningful form to contemporary and 
personal experience. The neoclassical urge is perhaps strongest in the early medi- 
eval period (1150-1250) when society seemed to be in chaos. Fujiwara no Teika, 
for example, could look upon poetry as a means of achieving immortality in an 
age of chaotic strife between the Minamoto and the Taira clans. ‘“My ears are 
full of tales about the current uprisings and the campaigns to quell them,” he 
wrote in his diary, “but I pay no attention to them. The chastisement of the 
red banner [of the warriors] is no affair of mine.” This withdrawal, with its 
concomitant reflection on old poetic traditions and echoing of the poetic past, is 
typical of the late Heian and early medieval period, when the nobility might make 
a religious commitment to poetry as “a way of life.’*° But even Hitomaro, 
Otomo no Tabito (665-731) and Yamanoe no Okura (d. ?733) are neoclassicists 
to a considerable degree. Hitomaro’s “‘public” chdka usually begin with a kind of 
overture which celebrates the glories of the human, Imperial, or divine past. Ta- 
bito in his poems on sake and Okura in his ‘Lament on Poverty” are neoclas- 
sical in their borrowings of themes from Chinese poetry to give meaning to their 
world. This turning to the literature of China is not subservience, but the age- 
old view of art as tradition.” 

At the same time it must be said that some periods are more tradition-minded 
than others, and the examples of Tabito and Okura bring us to a final cyclic 
pattern, that of the recurring importance of China to the Japanese esthetic and 
to poetic practice. The importance of Chinese thought is basic and obvious in 
Tabito’s Taoistic Epicureanism and in Okura’s partially Confucian social con- 
sciousness. But a quasi-Chinese poetic sensibility had been awakened before 
their time, as in Princess Nukada’s famous poem from the late seventh century 
on the rival beauty of the hills of spring and autumn, a sophisticated poetic theme 


which shows the dawn of a Japanese poetry with literary as well as immediate 
human concerns: ‘ 


Fuyu-gomori When, loosened from the winter’s bonds, 
Haru sari-kureba The spring appears, 
Nakazarishi The birds that were silent 





*° The quotation from Teika appears in the entry for the 9th moon of 1180 in his diary, 
the Meigetsuki. See Yasuda, p. 33. Concerning the development of the concept of poetry as 
michi, or a ‘‘way of life,’’ see Konishi Jin’ichi, ‘‘Chisei ni okeru hydgensha to kydjusha’”’ 
[‘‘Artist and Audience in the Medieval Period’”’], Bungaku, XXI (May 1953), 471. 

*! Hitomaro’s ‘‘overtures’’ are said to have been influenced by the norito, or Shintd 
liturgies. See, for example, Sasaki Nobutsuna, Jddai bungakushi [History of Ancient Japa- 
nese Literature}, Il (Tokyo, 1936), 282-283, 532, 536. On the other hand, a possible relation- 
ship between the lofty tone and rhetorical techniques of the norito and the Chinese fu, 
or prose poem, which flourished during the Han dynasty (208 B.C.-A.D. 220) has been sug- 
gested. See Konishi, Bungakushi, pp. 29-30. Tabito’s group of 13 tanka in praise of wine 
(Man’ydshd 338-350) and Okura’s chdka and envoy on poverty (Man’ydshd 892-893) are 
translated in NGS, pp. 117-118 and 205-207. 
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Tort mo ki-nakinu Come out and sing, 
Sakazarishi The flowers that were prisoned 
Hana mo sakeredo Come out and bloom; 
Yama wo shigemi But the hills are so rank with trees 
Trite mo torazu We cannot see the flowers, 
Kuse fukami And the flowers are so tangled with weeds 
Torite mo mizu. We cannot take them in our hands. 


Akiyama no But when on the autumn hill-side 
Ko-no-ha wo mite wa We see the foliage, 

Momiji wo ba We prize the yellow leaves, 
Torite zo shinubu Taking them in our hands, 

Aoki wo ba - We sigh over the green ones, 
Okite zo nageku Leaving them on the branches; 
Soko shi urameshi And that is my only regret— 
Aki-yama ware wa. For me, the autumn hills!” 


But although in this early period writers appear to have given close attention to 
Chinese poetry, especially of the period of the Southern and Northern Dynasties 
(312-589), the first cycle of Chinese influence involved for the most part a bor- 
rowing of themes and images, and did not end with a final commitment by 
Japanese poets to a view of poetry and poetic technique specifically and irrevo- 
cably ‘“‘Chinese.’’* Tabito, Okura, and their contemporaries could and usually did 
write in many modes and styles that often had no connection with China. This 
broader and more striking versatility, proper to an age of bold experimentation, 
gives to the poetry of the seventh and eighth centuries that variety of forms, 
themes, and materials which has been so much admired by modern Japanese who 
point to the Man’ydshi as the glory of their poetic literature. However, the pres- 
tige of Chinese poetry—and the vogue for imitations—continued to increase from 
the eighth to the beginning of the tenth century. In the face of this onslaught 
from a vastly older tradition, with a complicated and articulate poetic, Japanese 
poetry continued to lose ground. By the beginning of the ninth century it was in 
danger of becoming permanently relegated to the undignified function of a play- 
thing in the half-serious business of gallantry. In this first cycle, then, Chinese 
poetry seemed to threaten increasingly to replace rather than to enrich the native 
tradition.” 

The beginnings of the second cycle of Chinese influence can be seen in the 
rather sudden appearance in the first half of the ninth century of the so-called 


% Man’ydshi 16. The translation is from NGS, pp. 10-11. The chdka form had not yet 
become standardized when this poem was written: it contains an even number of lines, of 
which the last three are of 7 syllables. See Takeda, Chishaku, I (Tokyo, 1948), 114. Princess 
Nukada is placed in the latter part of the 7th century, although her dates are unknown. 

* Konishi, Bungakushi, pp. 25-26; Kanda Hideo, ‘Kan bungaku” (“Chinese Litera- 
ture’’], Jédai, ed. Hisamatsu, pp. 506-535. 

* Konishi, Bungakushi, pp. 32-33. 
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Six Poetical Geniuses, with their new and more vital subjectivity.** However, it 
was more particularly due to the conscious efforts of the compilers of the Kokin- 
shad, Ki no Tsurayuki and others, in the late ninth century, that the Chinese 
poetical tradition took on a new relevance for Japanese poetry, and that the 
native poetry in turn was accorded a new and permanent status as the highest of 
the arts in Japan. It would be a mistake to see in what we may call Tsurayuki’s 
“Defence of Japanese Poetry’”—the Preface to the Kokinshi—an expression of 
cultural xenophobia, or even the complacent belief that the Japanese Muse is 
every bit as good as the Chinese, if not better. It is rather the emergence of a 
critical consciousness, an attempt to create for Japanese poetry a theory and 
prescribe a practice which would entitle it once again to social acceptance, this 
time as an art on a level with Chinese poetry. This effort appears to have entailed, 
first, an insistence upon a restricted language of poetry with the prestige of tradi- 
tion and precedent; and secondly, the restriction of individual expression to im- 
portant but subtle adjustments of the relation between the originality of the 
individual poet and the conventionality of his prescribed materials.** It is one of 
the commonplaces of Japanese literary history that the Kokinshd shows a marked 
concern with poetical technique; and it is also true that the poetical vocabulary 
of the Kokinshi—a vocabulary which significantly excludes all words of identifi- 
ably Chinese origin—became standard for the poetry of the rest of the classical 
period.” In spite of this development of native poetic resources, it seems possible, 
at least in the case of Tsurayuki and his contemporaries, for us to trace many 
specific aspects of their theory and practice to the so-called “idiosyncratic” style 
of Liang (502-556), Ch‘en (557-589), and early T‘ang (618-907) poetry, and to 
account in part for the appearance of a new “anonymous subjectivity” in the 
Kokinshi by recognizing it as an attempt to adapt this strictly controlled tech- 
nique to the Japanese tradition.” There is also the story, too long to tell here, of 
the relationship between lesser cyclical changes in Japanese poetry within the 
Heian period (784-1185) and the successive influences of mid and late T‘ang 
poetry. Nor is it possible to do more here than point to the beginnings of a third 
cycle of Chinese influence of a strongly mystical character in the poetic theory and 
practice of Shunzei and Teika in late Heian and early Kamakura (1185-1333) 
times.** We may generalize, however, that in this second, early-Heian cycle, the 


** The Six Poetical Geniuses. (Rokkasen) were traditionally so designated because they 
are the 9th-century poets mentioned by name in Tsurayuki’s Preface to the Kokinshd: Nari- 
hira, Komachi, Bishop Henjé (?816-90), Priest Kisen (fl. c. 820), Bun’ya no Yasuhide (fl. c. 
870), and Otomo no Kuronushi (fl. c. 880). The first three are the most important. 

** Konishi Jin’ichi, ‘““Chiseibi no hi-Nihon-teki seikaku”’ (‘The Non-Japanese Character 
of the Medieval Esthetic’’], Bungaku, XXI (Sept. 1953), 917-933. 

*7 Kaneko, pp. 8-24. 

** Konishi Jin’ichi, ‘“KokinshO-teki hydgen no seiritsu”’ [““The Formation of the Kokin- 
shi Style”), Nippon Gakushiin kiyd, VII (Nov. 1949), pp. 163-198. The Chinese term here 
rendered “idiosyncratic” is i-p‘ang, lit., “leaning to one side.” 

* The poetry of Po Chii-i (772-846), especially that of his later years, appears to have 
influenced Fujiwara no Kinté in his attempt to bring greater simplicity to Japanese poetry, 
and this Chinese poet’s relative freedom from conventional restrictions is said to have in- 
fluenced Sone no Yoshitada’s unconventional style. The continuing importance of Po Chi-i 
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Japanese tradition was fundamentally and permanently affected: the esthetic 
ideal of miyali or “‘elegance’”’ which the Kokinsha poets derived from the Chinese 
took away much of the tanka’s freedom, while at the same time it gave to it an 
aristocratic character and the enduring strength of a literary tradition which 
could last for centuries.‘ 

The recurring impulse of native Japanese primitivism which has already been 
described is doubtless related in complementary ways to the configurations of 
these greater and lesser cycles of sophisticated Chinese influence and specifically 
Japanese forms of neoclassicism. The vital blood of the Japanese tradition seems 
to have flowed in systolic and diastolic cycles of alternating neoclassicism and 
primitivism, giving life and form to a poetic tradition over a span of many cen- 
turies. 


Ill 


Our third formative element is that of cumulative development, of the forma- 
tion of what may be called the great tradition of classical Japanese poetry. Such 
a subject obviously requires far greater scope than such a discussion as this, and 
all we can hope to do here is to establish the element and give some illustrations. 
The element is that of secular change: the great classical tradition is one of steady 
development continuing through the centuries and encompassing the constant 
and the cyclic elements. It is the element of vitality and growth and one which 
declares not only that the classical age developed out of its predecessor, but also 
that no classical poet could write like a Hitomaro, any more than a painter today 
may paint as if he were a Raphael. The past may be emulated but not re-created. 

To talk about parts of a tradition, as we must if we speak of one age or another, 
or if we compare poets of different periods, is, however, to raise the bothersome 
problem of periodization for which there is no wholly satisfactory solution. None- 
theless, we can hope, by setting up only a few periods, by insisting that in each of 
these there are survivals, cross-currents and pre-figurings, and by admitting that 
we are more interested in steady development than artificial divisions—we can 
perhaps talk in simple terms about the cumulative element in Japanese poetry. 
The four periods we may use for convenience are: first, the primitive or pre-Fuji- 
wara period to A.D. 686; second, the experimental or Fujiwara-Nara period, 
686-784; third, the first classical or earlier Heian period, 784-1000; and fourth, 
the second classical or late Heian-early medieval period, 1000-1225." Further to 
simplify the discussion, we shall consider only two subjects or themes—nature 





and of later T‘ang poetry is seen in the theory and practice of the Shinkokinsha poets. In 
the third cycle, the influence appears to have been more indirect, and to have been con- 
nected with the revival of Tendai Buddhism in the late 12th and early 13th centuries. See 
Konishi, Bungakushi, pp. 42-45, 54-59; and Konishi, ‘“‘Shunzei no yOgentai to shikan”’ 
[“Shunzei’s Style of ‘Mystery and Depth’ and the Tendai Concept of ‘Quiet Contempla- 
tion”’], Bungaku, XX (Feb. 1952) 108-116. 

‘*Konishi, ““Chiseibi,” p. 932. 

*! We call the second period “experimental” because of the wide range of themes and 
modes which characterize the poetry of this age. Experimentation of course went on in 
later periods, but within much more restricted limits. See also n. 25, 
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and time; two relationships—the poet to his materials and the poet to his audi- 
ence; and certain matters of technique. 

The early period is obscured, to a large extent, in the darkness of prehistory, 
and we have small hope of knowing how much the poems which survive were re- 
shaped by later poets or whether their attributed dates are at all accurate. But 
the poems we do have seem to show that one of their most important characteris- 
tics is the relation which they show between poet and audience. These old poems 
deal with primarily simple subjects and are almost always declarations, whether 
to a lover, to one’s self and the world before committing suicide, or to an emperor 
at time of accession or sickness. Nature is almost always used for direct compari- 
son, and time is only part of the situation of the poem and not properly a theme 
at all. We can see this overriding importance of declaration in such a charming 
piece of poetic address as that of the young but willing Princess of Nunakawa to 
the Deity Eight-Thousand-Spears. 


Ya-chi-hoko no Divine august one, 

Kami no mikoto Deity Eight-Thousand-Spears, 
Nue-kusa no Since I am only 

Me ni shi areba A tender shoot fluttering, 
Waga kokoro My heart is only 

Ura-su no tori zo A bird scampering on the shore! 
Ima koso wa But oh, soon now! 

Chidori ni arame A plover easy in the catching, 
Nochi wa And thereafter 

Na-dori ni aramu wo A bird completely yours; 
Inochi wa So hereafter 

Na shise-tamai so Guard your life and wait for me! 
I shi-tafu ya Oh swiftly flying sun, 

Ama-hase-zukat Heaven-coursing messenger! 
Koto no These are the words, 
Katari-goto mo The words forever sung— 
Ko wo ba. Yes, these.” 


Such poems are not only declarative but almost completely occasional, whether 
real or mythical. 

This mode of declarative poetry in which nature and time are only the vehicles 
of the declaration and in which the relation of the poet to his materials is unre- 
flecting survives in the tanka to the end of this early period. The Consort of the 
Emperor Tenchi (626-71) addresses his spirit on the occasion of his impending 
death. 


Aohata no Over your flag-draped house 
Kohata no ue wo Hung with the death-white hempen flags, 
Kayou to wa Your spirit hovers 


* Kojiki 3. The last 3 lines, and possibly also the preceding 2, are a formula chanted by 
the reciter, and not properly part of the poem. See B. H. Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki (2nd ed., 
Kobe, 1932), pp. 92-93. 
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Me ni wa miredo mo Before my weeping eyes, while fruitlessly 
Tada ni awanu ka mo. I grieve that we can never meet again.” 


This is more sophisticated than Princess Nunakawa’s sweet reluctant amorous 
delay in its gentle assonance and vivid imagery, but the whole poem is founded 
upon the old technique of declaration. 

The remarkable poetic achievements of the century spanned by the Fujiwara- 
Nara period (686-784) can be imaged in the genius of a man known to us in little 
more than name, Kakinomoto no Hitomaro. There were of course others— 
Yamanoe no Okura, Otomo no Tabito, Otomo no Yakamochi, and so on—but 
what Hitomaro gave the Japanese tradition surpasses the accomplishments of 
these other great poets. His brilliant sense of poetic structure, his skill with 
imagery, his fertile creation of new forms and modes, his kind ironies, his response 
to public occasions, and his expressive human sympathy emerge with such appar- 
ent suddenness that one is almost convinced that history has lost a host of impor- 
tant transitional poets. Hitomaro and the other poets of the period gave the 
developing tradition a real status as literature: in them the figure of the literary 
poet rather than the obscure bard emerges in full maturity. It may be said that 
Hitomaro’s biography lies in his poetic canon; he established his own tradition— 
there was a so-called ‘“Hitomaro Collection’ —and with him Japanese poetry has 
come of age.“ 

The declarative mode survives into this period and indeed for centuries, but 
Hitomaro redefines it in terms of public, that is social and national, themes, or in 
terms of the broad humanity of such poems as that on “Seeing the Body of a Man 
Lying Among the Stones on the Island of Samine,’”’ which ends: 


Nami no to no There I found you, poor man!— 
Shigeki hamabe wo Outstretched on the beach, 

Shikitae no On this rovgh bed of stones, 
Makura ni nashite Amid the busy voices of the waves. 

Aradoko to If I but knew where was your home, 
Yori-fusu kimi ga . I would go and tell; 

Ie shiraba If your wife but knew, 
Yukite mo tsugen She would come to tend you. 

Tsuma shiraba She, knowing not even the way hither, 
Ki mo towamashi wo Must wait, must ever wait, 

Tama-hoko no Restlessly hoping for your return— 
Michi dani shirazu Your dear wife—alas!** 


48 Man’ydshd 148. Here we follow Takeda (Chishaku, II (Tokyo, 1949], 153), who explains 
the flags as having been set up for a religious service on the Emperor’s behalf, and rejects 
the interpretation of kohata as a place name. For a different interpretation, see NGS, p. 7. 

“ The Kakinomoto no Asomi no Hitomaro no kasha, or ‘‘Hitomaro Collection,”’ appears 
to have been lost early in the Heian period, but many poems in the Man’ ydshi were credited 
by the compilers to such a collection. A number of these poems have certain primitive 
characteristics which have led scholars to assign them to Hitomaro’s early period, and the 
collection is also believed to have contained poems by the poet’s family and friends. See 
Sait, III (Tokyo, 1939), 3-26. 

46 Man’ydshi 220, lines 31-45. The translation is from NGS, pp. 46-47. 
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Obohoshiku 
Machi ka kou ran 
Hashiki tsuma-ra wa. 


The poem-writer is now at once a public figure, a poet, and a man; and the rela- 
tion of the poet to his audience has become formalized to the extent that the most 
renowned poet at the somewhat decadent end of the tradition, Yakamochi, some- 
times seems almost to be all poet and no man.“ 

Time is now an important theme, although one treated in direct response, as 
Okura’s ‘Lament on the Instability of Human Life” so eloquently proclaims. 
After telling what time does to carefree girls and bold lads, Okura concludes in 
his envoy: 


Tokiwa-nasu How I yearn to be 
Kaku shi mo ga mo to Unalterably what once I was, 
Omoedo mo Immovable as a rock, 
Yo no koto nareba . But because I belong to this world 
Todomi-kanetsu mo. There is no stop to time.” 


Nature is an even more common subject than time, whether for its beauties or 
its perils, but like time, it is treated directly; the response is one of objective 
description. Hitomaro shows how sophisticated and imaginative this description 
might be when he uses natural images as metaphors for other natural images. 


Ame no umi ni In the ocean of the sky 
Kumo no nami tachi Course the undulating clouds, 

Tsuki no fune Rising by the moon-boat 
Hoshi no hayashi ni As it seems to start its rowing 
Kogi-kakuru miyu. Through the forest of the stars.* 


In this lovely poem, external nature exists as something apart from human 
nature. This separation between the poet and his materials—whether nature, 
time, or human affairs—is not alienation here, it must be stressed, but a balanced 
relationship between the subjective spectator poet and his object. The result is a 
tone of repose and balance which is pre-eminent in the work of Hitomaro and 
Tabito, and common even to the more eccentric Okura, the softer Yakamochi, 
and the other poets of the period. 

At the end of the Nara period and throughout the earlier Heian period, con- 
temporary experience and poetic experimentation led to two important develop- 
ments: the definition of the poetic tradition in terms of the tanka, and the emer- 
gence of a new subjectivity. The new poetic importance of the subject—the poet 
himself—built upon the formalizing and socializing of the poet’s role in the pre- 


‘* See, for example, the gallant exchanges between Yakamochi and various ladies of his 
acquaintance (Man’ydshid 714-720, 727-755, 762-785, 1448-1452, 1460-1464). Some of these 
poems are translated in NGS, pp. 134-138, 181. 

47 Man’ yoshi 804-805. A translation of the chdka and a different version of the envoy may 
be found in NGS, pp. 201-202. 

48 Man’ydsha 1068. For a different translation, see NGS, p. 52. 
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ceding period; upon the consciousness that a poet played a sufficiently protean 
role in his art that he might even assume, as the earlier poets sometimes did, the 
pose or personality of someone quite different from himself; and upon the concept 
borrowed from Chinese poetry that art may distort the details of sensory experi- 
ence into patterns of subjective and seemingly irrational truth. Narihira creates a 
momentary bewilderment and a new reality when he asks, 


Tsuki ya aranu Is there no moon? 
Haru ya mukashi no Can it be this spring is not the same 
Haru naranu As that remembered spring? 
Waga mi hitotsu wa And this alone, my mortal body, 
Moto no mi ni shite. Remains as ever without change?** 


So intense is this experience of the poet’s subjective perception that for the mo- 
ment it transcends the forces of change which inhere in all nature. A Hitomaro 
might write about time-honored traditions or the glories of the past, and an 
Okura might be concerned with the ruinous effects of time on golden lads and 
girls, but to a great poet of the ninth or tenth century, time and nature—reality 
perhaps—have little existence apart from himself. This subjectivity led to poetic 
subjects which were more metaphysical than the prevailingly ethical ones of the 
preceding age. Such themes as the meaning of love and the difference between 
appearance and reality are constant concerns, as a reader of that great speculum 
amantis, the Tale of Genji, will recall, and as we can see in Ki no Tomonori’s (fl. c. 
890) vision of nature become so subjective that like a person it may grow out of 
tune with its own laws. 


Hisakata no On this day in spring 
Hikari nodokeki When the lambent air suffuses 

Haru no hi ni Soft tranquility, 
Shizu-gokoro naku Why should cherry petals flutter 
Hana no chiru ran. With unsettled heart to earth?® 


As we might expect of such an age, the most subjective of ali normal human 
experience, love, is the great theme to which time and nature are subordinated, 
and the poet’s usual audience is the beloved person to whom the poem is ad- 
dressed. But love poetry and subjectivity can degenerate into mere convention as 
easily as any other kind, and toward the end of the tenth century the subjective 
mode did degenerate, although not without leaving its permanent mark on the 
tradition. If Hitomaro and his age had made Japanese poetry literary and made 
it great, the earlier Heian poets made it modern and self-conscious. The later 
Heian and early medieval poets inherited this rich tradition in an age of wars and 
social upheaval, and while narrative poets might have celebrated the battles, 
these poets were as always lyric, and so were cast even more upon themselves, 
tradition, religion, and nature once the stability of Heian society was threatened. 





 Kokinshaé 747. The poem also appears in the 3rd episode of the Ise monogatari (Bungaku 
taikei, II, 38). 
5° Kokinsha 84. 
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One of the things we notice first in some of this new poetry is a quality inherited 
by haiku: the poet seems to be writing to no audience at all. It seems that, in part, 
Heian subjectivity was developed so far as to exclude any ostensible addressee 
for a poem. But along with this development, there was a countertendency which 
was very un-Heian—the apparent withdrawal of the personality of the poet into 
the background of the poem. We see both of these altered poetic relationships in 
Shunzei’s favorite poem, which is worth repeating here. 


As evening falls, 
From along the moors the autumn wind 
Blows chill into the heart, 
And the quails raise their plaintive cry 
In the deep grass of secluded Fukakusa. 


No one is addressed here, and there does not seem to be any speaker to the 
poem—ostensibly the scene simply exists. It is very revealing to know, however, 
that this highly impersonal poem was criticized for being too overtly personal. It 
was said that the third line (mi ni shimite) was too explicitly personal in a poem 
already rich with emotional implication." Actually, none of the great poets of 
the time—Saigy5, Shunzei, Teika, and the rest—really excluded the subjective 
presence of the poet. It is probably a good thing that they did not, since the vital 
tension—the proper balance between personalism and impersonalism—lay in 
the effort, not in the success, to exclude the subjective self. 

We have a right to ask, then, what the relation was between the poet and his 
materials—nature and time. The poetry seems to be mere description, but of 
course it is not. The scene described is usually nature, but a nature which is 
symbolic of man—of human experience of beauty, transience, loss, salvation, and 
so on. We discover a descriptive symbolism, as it may be called, growing from 
the Buddhist ideal of the oneness of a natural order which includes man. Perhaps 
it would be best to say that this ideal is exploited, because as we have seen, Shun- 
zei does not really convey a Buddhist monism; but from the tension between the 
monistic ideal and the dualistic humanism of poet and nature, the late Heian and 
early medieval poets evolved their contribution to the poetic tradition. There 
seems to be a similar struggle to abolish or to transcend time in this period. 
Shunzei’s canon is rich with poems engaged in the effort to assimilate past with 
present, present with future, and the like. The effort fails, or at least we seem to 
become all the more conscious of time, but the effect is catalytic for the poetry. 
Perhaps Teika realizes the ambition to harmonize the self with nature and to 
transcend time better than most of the poets of his age, as we can see from this 
poem. 


Haru no yo no The bridge of dreams 
Yume no uki-hashi Floating on the brief spring night 





* This was the opinion of the poet-priest Shun’e (fl. c. 1160-80), according to his disciple 
Kamo no Chémei, who reports the master’s views in the Mumydshd. See Konishi,“Shunzei,”’ 
p. 13. 
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T odae-shite Soon collapsed : 
Mine ni wakaruru Then from a mountaintop a cloud 
Yoko-gumo no sora. Took leave into the open sky.@ 


This style of descriptive symbolism had the effect of stimulating a new skill with 
imagery which was bequeathed to Bashd and the haiku, as we can see even in 
such a lesser poet as Fujiwara no Sueyoshi (1152-1211): 


Sayo-chidori Toward Narumi Beach 
Koe koso chikaku The cries afar of plovers in the dark 
Narumi-gata Wing nearer through the night— 
Katabuku tsuki ni Perhaps because the moon now sinks 
beyond 
Shio ya mitsu ran. And swelling tides race in upon the shore? 


The story of the development of the tanka tradition of the late Heian and early 
medieval period into the renga and haiku in subsequent centuries is a story, how- 
ever, which lies outside the discussion here, except that we may speculate that 
the same three basic elements which form Japanese poetry up to this point—the 
constant, cyclic, and cumulative elements—continue to function in later cen- 
turies, adding new developments to one of the world’s great poetic traditions. 





8 Shinkokinsh@ 38. 
 Shinkokinshd 648. 











Caste in Modern India 


M. N. SRINIVAS 


T IS my aim in this essay' to marshal evidence to show that during the last 

century or more, the institution of caste has found new fields of activity. 
The manner in which the British transferred political power to the Indians 
enabled caste to assume political functions. In independent India, the provision 
of constitutional safeguards to the backward sections of the population, espe- 
cially the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, has given a new lease of life to caste. 
It is hardly necessary to add that this contrasts with the aim of bringing about 
a casteless and classless society which most political parties, including the In- 
dian National Congress, profess. 

The political system of pre-British India was characterized by clear territorial 
cleavages marking off the territory of one chieftain or raja from the territories 
of others. Usually, above the chieftain or the raja, there was the viceroy of an 
emperor or the emperor himself, and below the chief were the headmen of single 
villages. The boundaries of a chief’s or raja’s domain were mobile, being subject 
to expansion or contraction depending upon the military prowess of the chief 
vis-A-vis other chiefs, and also upon the firmness with which the viceroy or 
emperor exercised his control. However, while the boundaries were mobile over 
a period of time, at any single moment they constituted effective barriers be- 
tween people living in different chiefdoms. Such a political system naturally 
imposed severe limits on the horizontal extension of caste ties. In short, politi- 
cal frontiers determined the effective, if not the maximum, social space of each 
caste living within them.? The fact that over a period of time the boundaries 
were mobile meant that cultural ties frequently cut across the existing political 
boundaries. The coincidence of the cultural and political frontiers, a principle 
which is explicitly recognized in the Report of the States Reorganization Com- 
mission, is, on the whole, a new event in Indian history. 

A natural consequence of the territorial limits imposed by the political system 
on the horizontal tendency of castes was the stimulus it gave to castes living in 
an area to co-operate with each other. Occupational specialization stressed this 





Dr. Srinivas, D. Phil., M.A. (Oxon.), is Professor of Sociology in the M. 8. University, 
Baroda, and is the author of Marriage and Family in Mysore (Bombay, 1942) and Religion 
and Society among the Coorgs of South India (Oxford, 1952). He was awarded the Rivers 
Memorial Medal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, London, in 1955. 

1This essay was my presidential address to the Section on Anthropology and 
Archaeology of the Indian Science Congress at its forty-fourth session in Calcutta 
in January 1957. I take the present opportunity of republication of the essay to make a few 
minor alterations. 

* In Kerala, however, the Nabuthri Brahmans were superior to the territorial cleavages. 
See Dr. E. Miller’s essay ‘Village Structure in North Kerala’’ in India’s Villages, West 
Bengal Government Press, Calcutta, 1955. 
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interdependence, as each caste was dependent for its livelihood on the work 
done by the other castes. Again, the fact that the members of a caste were all 
competitors for the goods and services offered by the other castes, meant that 
relations between the former involved conflict. This tendency of economic ties 
to cut across caste barriers was also supported by political and religious ties. 
It was the establishment of Pax Britannica which set the castes free from the 
territorial limitations inherent in the pre-British political system. British rule 
freed the jinn from the bottle. 

The building of roads all over India, and the introduction of railways, postage, 
telegraph, cheap paper, and printing—especially in the regional languages— 
enabled castes to organize as they had never done before. A postcard carried news 
of a caste meeting, and the railway enabled members scattered in far-flung 
villages to come together when necessary, while the availability of cheap news- 
print facilitated the founding of caste journals, whose aim was to promote the 
interests of their respective castes. It is usual to point out that railways and 
factories relaxed rules of pollution regarding eating and drinking and other 
forms of contact. But that is only one side of the story. The availability of 
cheap paper enabled caste disputes to be recorded, and this gave permanent 
form to rules and precedents which were till then dependent upon the fallible, 
and therefore challengeable, memory of elders. I learn that several castes in 
Gujarat have had their “‘Constitutions’’ printed. 

The effects of British rule upon the caste system have been discussed with 
much erudition and ability by Professor G. 8. Ghurye,* and I do not propose to 
cover the same ground here. However, I shall draw freely upon the material 
brought to light by him to make my points. 

It is widely held that the civil and penal codes introduced by the British over 
the subcontinent of India took away much of the power previously exercised by 
caste panchayats. The British also introduced a new principle of justice, viz., 
that all men are equal before the law, and that the nature of a wrong is not af- 
fected by the caste of the person who is committing it, or by the caste of the 
person against whom it is committed. It is necessary to emphasize in this con- 
nection that the use of law courts by some peasants did not put an end to caste 
panchayats. The peasants made use of both the systems of justice. The tradi- 
tional panchayats, caste as well as village, are still functioning in many parts of 
the country. This fact is specially relevant in all schemes for the revitalization of 
panchayats. In certain parts of the country, British rule set in motion economic 
forces which upset the traditional hierarchy, but this did not mean that caste 
was weakened thereby. In fact, it is arguable whether such a disturbance did not 
actually increase caste consciousness all round. A low caste which made money 
as a result of new opportunities presenting themselves to it, made attempts to 
raise its status vis-A-vis other castes, and this resulted in opposition from the 
latter. Even eventual consent to such a claim did not lessen immediate opposi- 
tion. Again, it is important to note that the newly rich castes only pressed for a 
higher status for themselves—they did not urge that the caste system should be 


* Caste and Class in India (New York, 1952). 
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abolished. It is true that the economic forces released under British rule resulted 
in greater mobility within the caste system, but that is quite different from 
making progress towards an egalitarian society. 

I would like to refer in this connection to Dr. F. G. Bailey’s study of an Orissa 
village.‘ In Bisipara the policy of the then Government of Bengal, of which 
Orissa was formerly a part, regarding the sale of liquor resulted in the sudden 
enrichment of two low castes, the Boad Distillers and the Ganjam Distillers. 
The prosperity of these two groups resulted in disequilibrium, as they both 
wanted to lay claim to having higher status than before. Previously, in that vil- 
lage, the Warriors owned all the land, but by 1910 when prohibition was intro- 
duced, the Boad Distillers owned as much land as the Warriors, and the Ganjam 
Distillers owned more land than anyone else. The acquisition of land by the two 
castes was followed by the Sanskritization of their custom, ritual, and way of 
life, and all this was part of the process of stating their claim to being a high 
caste.® 

While the two Distiller castes have succeeded in raising themselves up, the 
Boad Outcastes, an Untouchable caste, the members of which made money by 
trading in hides, found that Sanskritization did not help them. Their claims for 
a higher position in the hierarchy are opposed by everyone, including other 
Untouchable groups such as the Sweepers, whose economic position has not 
improved. The Boad Outcastes are getting increasingly estranged from all local 
castes, and they are seeking the help of officials and law courts to secure the 
rights which the Constitution of this country guarantees to them. The special 
difficulties in the way of the Untouchables’ raising their collective status heighten 
intercaste tensions. 

Increased economic mobility led to increased social mobility, and the tradi- 
tional process of Sanskritization ensured that such mobility did not lead to 
revolution. But Untouchables by and large seem to be unable to take advantage 
of it. This is one indication that the problem of the Untouchables is different 
from that of the other low castes; the latter have a means of pushing themselves 
up in the system, while the former do not.® 

The decennial census, introduced by the British, recorded caste, and it unwit- 
tingly came to the aid of social mobility. Prosperous low castes, and even those 
which were not prosperous, sought to call themselves by new and high-sounding 
Sanskrit names. The recording of these names in the census was part of the 
struggle to achieve a higher status than before. Thus the census provided a new 
field for caste conflict. 

While British rule occasionally did confer economic benefits on low castes, it 





‘ Dr. F. G. Bailey made a field study of Bisipara, a village in Phulbani District in Orissa, 
during the years 1952-53, and I am grateful to him for permission to refer to his unpublished 
data. His book will be published by Manchester University Press in Autumn 1957. 

5 See my earlier article in this journal, ‘‘A Note on Sanskritization and Westernization,”’ 
FEQ, XV (Aug. 1956), 481-496. 

* See, however, Dr. A. C. Mayer’s paper, “Some Hierarchical Aspects of Caste,”’ in 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, XII (1956), 139: “‘. . . The Balais are trying to move 
from the Sudra-Harijan varna to the Sudra varna.”’ 
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was more usual for these benefits to go to those castes which were already at the 
top of the hierarchy. It must be remembered that in the examples cited above, 
ideas regarding pollution prevented the higher castes from getting into the liquor 
and hides trade. In other words, the institution of caste obstructed their benefit- 
ing from the new economic opportunities. But the same institution benefited the 
higher castes in certain other fields. Western education provided an indispensable 
passport to these fields, and the high castes which had a tradition of literacy, 
such as the Brahman, Vaishya, and Kayastha, were in a more advantageous 
position to exploit the new opportunities than those which did not have such a 
tradition. Members from the former privileged castes became clerks, school- 
masters, officials, lawyers, and doctors. The Vaishyas or Banias naturally led 
the other castes in taking advantage of the new commercial opportunities offered 
by British rule. The bulk of the new intelligentsia came from the three groups of 
castes, and the leadership of the nationalist movement fell mainly upon their 
shoulders. It is not surprising that they were disliked by the British rulers. The 
upper castes were not only the first nationalists but they were also conscious of 
the fact they were Hindus. This was specially true of the Brahman, who enjoyed 
a privileged position in the traditional hierarchy. European missionaries have 
abundantly testified to the hold the Brahman had over the bulk of the Hindus, 
and this hold had to be broken if Christianity was to make headway in India. 

The policy pursued by the British Government in India of giving preference 
to the low castes was in accordance with its humanitarian sentiments, but it also 
had the effect of making the lower castes look up to the British for protection. It 
drove a wedge between the higher and lower castes, and this was especially seen 
in peninsular India. The leaders of the non-Brahmans and the other high castes 
were to be found in the nationalist movement. It was Mahatma Gandhi who was 
chiefly responsible for carrying nationalism to all sections of the population. 

Professor Ghurye writes that before the Indian Mutiny of 1857, the Bengal 
Army was composed largely of Brahmans and Rajputs, and that soldiers belong- 
ing to these castes took a leading part in the Mutiny. Soon there was an agitation 
in England to rid the army of the higher castes. A Commission was appointed 
under Lord Peel to go into the question of reorganization of the Indian Army. 
The Commission, after recording evidence from high British officials who had 
served in India, recommended that ‘‘the native Indian Army should be composed 
of different nationalities and castes and as a general rule mixed promiscuously 
through each regiment.’’ Ever since then the Indian Army has been steadily 
purged of the higher castes. Professor Ghurye thinks that the Mutiny drove 
home to the British rulers that the safety of British dominion in India was very 
closely connected with keeping the Indian people divided on the lines of castes. 
He quotes the opinions of contemporary Britons like Sir Lepel Griffin and James 
Kerr, who knew that caste divided the Indian people into small groups and ob- 
structed the emergence of a nationalist sentiment. Towards the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, the maxim of ‘Divide and Rule’ began to be openly 
preached by historians and journalists (Ghurye, pp. 175-176). 

Throughout Indian history attempts have been made to reject Brahmanical 
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supremacy, but the non-Brahman movement of the present century differs from 
earlier movements not only in regard to scale and intensity but also as to ideology. 
The speeches made by the leaders of the non-Brahman movement in Madras in 
the twenties, for instance, reveal the influence of the liberal and radical thought 
of Western Europe.’ The non-Brahman leaders asserted that they were as good 
as the Brahmans, and that they wanted the British rulers to give them preferen- 
tial treatment for a time in order that this could become an established fact. 

The non-Brahman movement of peninsular India was the response of a down- 
trodden section of Hindu society to the challenge of caste in the new context of 
British rule and Western liberal-rationalist ideology. One of the founders of this 
movement was Jyotirao Phule, of Poona, a man of the Gardener caste, who 
founded the Satya Shodak Samaj in 1873 with the object of asserting the worth 
of a human being irrespective of his birth in a particular caste. In certain re- 
spects, Phule’s reforms anticipate the program of the non-Brahman movement 
in Madras. He urged the non-Brahmans not to engage Brahman priests to con- 
duct their ritual. He saw the need for education of the non-Brahmans, and in 
1848 he started a school for non-Brahman boys and girls. In 1851, he started a 
school for Untouchables in Poona. He demanded adequate representation for 
members of all castes in the services and local bodies. 

The measures which Phule advocated in the second and third quarters of the 
nineteenth century were to become the main items in the program of the non- 
Brahman parties of Bombay and Madras in the first half of this century. Profes- 
sor Ghurye records that Phule’s demand for special representation for non- 
Brahmans in the services and local bodies went unheeded till the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, when the Maharaja of Kolhapur (Shri Sahu Chatrapati) 
took up the non-Brahman cause. Thanks mainly to his efforts, special represen- 
tation through mixed electorates was conceded to the non-Brahmans in the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. These reforms divided the people of Bombay 
into three political tiers: the first tier consisted of Brahmans and Allied Castes; 
the second consisted of the Intermediate Castes, the Mahratas and others; and 
finally, the Backward Classes, including Untouchables. This principle was also 
made use of in appointments to Government posts. Professor Ghurye quotes a 
resolution of the Finance Department of the Government of Bombay, dated 
September 17, 1923, prohibiting the recruitment of Brahmans and Allied Castes 
to the lower services, till a certain proportion of the posts were held by the 
Intermediate and Backward Castes. This policy of reserving a certain percentage 
of the posts to the non-Brahman castes was followed by other provincial govern- 
ments. The logical consequence of this policy was seen in Madras as early as 
1924. “The hundreds of small communities into which Indian society is divided 
were not slow to take advantage of the opportunity which was so conveniently 
_ afforded them, and began to clamor for special representation in the legislature, 
local bodies, the public services and even educational institutions. The Govern- 

7See the Proceedings of the First Provincial Conference of the League of Non-Brahmin 
Youth (Central), Madras, 1927; and the Administrative Report of the League of Non-Brahmin 
Youth, Madras, 1926-27. 
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ment, in which also the non-Brahmin element was very influential, tried to 
satisfy the ever-increasing demand for the plums of office, but naturally could not 
succeed. It created jealousies and enmities which have now reacted with disas- 
trous effect on the party [the non-Brahman Party].’’* About the same time the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Meeting of the Madras Non-Brah- 
man Party in 1924, made a strong appeal ‘‘to abandon the communal policy 
pursued hitherto and to transform the party into an organization representing 
the forces working for reform along constitutional lines into which everyone 
without distinction of caste, religion or color would have free admission.’” 
Twelve years later, in the 1936-37 elections, the non-Brahman Party suffered a 
decisive defeat at the hands of the Congress. This happened in both Madras and 
Bombay, but it did not mean that the non-Brahman movement came to an end. 
The more moderate non-Brahmans entered the Congress and soon dominated it. 
In Madras the extreme non-Brahmans under the leadership of Shri E. V. Rama- 
swamy Naicker joined the Dravida Kazhagam, a militant, atheistic, anti-Aryan, 
anti-North Indian, anti-Hindi, and anti-Brahman movement. The Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, an offshoot of the Dravida Kazhagam, claims to be more 
“progressive’’ than the latter, admitting even Brahmans as members. It is also 
pro-nationalization and anti-landowner in outlook. 

One feature of the peninsular non-Brahman movement may be disposed of 
now. The unifying feature of that movement was dislike of, if not hatred for, the 
Brahman. Right up to the beginning of the First World War, the Brahmans 
dominated the administration and the liberal professions everywhere in penin- 
sular India excepting Kerala. It is alleged that during the period of Brahmanical 
domination, favoritism towards Brahmans and discrimination against non- 
Brahmans were both widespread. When power and influence passed into the 
hands of the non-Brahmans, they seem to have harassed the Brahmans working 
under them. Professor Ghurye quotes from the memorandum of the Government 
of Bombay to the Indian Statutory Commission in 1928 to show that in those 
District School Boards in which the non-Brahmans were in a majority, attempts 
were made to oust Brahmans regardless of all consideration for efficiency.'® 
Anti-Brahmanism assumed a violent form in the riots which occurred in Kolha- 
pur and elsewhere following the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. Anti-Brah- 
man demonstrations, the looting and burning of Brahman houses, printing 
presses, factories, and shops were widespread. The Brahman-owned and edited 
Marathi press had been very critical of Mahatma Gandhi for some weeks before 
his assassination." 

Shri A. B. Latthe, one of the leaders of the non-Brahman movement in Bom- 
bay in the twenties and thirties, commented on the riots: ‘As an humble friend 


* Quoted from the Indian Daily Mail (Bombay), Oct. 14, 1924. See Ghurye, p. 183. 

® See works cited in note 7. See also N. Rama Rao, Kelavu Nenapugalu (Bangalore, 1954), 

ll 

© Ghurye, pp. 175, 183. 

1t See Miss M. L. P. Patterson, ‘Caste and Politics in Maharashtra,’’ Economic Weekly, 
VI, No. 39 (Sept. 25, 1954), 1066-1067. 
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of the non-Brahmin movement of thirty years ago, I still think [that] the move- 
ment was essentially justified, but later on it degenerated into the naked com- 
munalism of several non-Brahmin communities which ultimately broke it up. 
The vicarious punishment of all the Brahmins for the sins of a few among them 
is foolish, and hatred of one community against another is suicidal to democracy. 
The days of caste oligarchies have gone and cannot and ought not to be revived. 
Those in the State who encourage narrow communal pride are the worst enemies 
of the people and the State.’ 

I shall now try to demonstrate that the power and activity of caste has in- 
creased in proportion as political power passed increasingly to the people from 
the rulers. The transfer of power to the people began under the British, and it 
finds its culmination in the Constitution of the Republic of India, under which 
every adult has a vote which is exercised quinquennially at the elections. I shall 
consider each linguistic region of peninsular India, and then refer briefly, and I 
fear very inadequately, to India north of the Vindhyas. It is hardly necessary for 
me to add that this is due to my ignorance of the North and to nothing else. 

The non-Brahman movement in peninsular India is over a century old. I have 
already mentioned Phule’s efforts in Poona in the 1840’s. About the same time 
in Madras, the artisan castes made a representation to the Board of Revenue to 
the effect that all men should be appointed to public offices without distinction 
and to the destruction of Brahmanical monopoly. The movement gathered 
strength slowly. According to Professor Ghurye, Phule’s ideas did not make 
progress among non-Brahmans for several years after he had propounded them," 
but caste consciousness seems to have suddenly become sharp in 1916 when 
Montague arrived in India to consult the people and the Government of India 
about the future form of government. But the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms 
were not announced till after the end of the First World War. Non-Brahman 
leaders in peninsular India felt that the granting of power to their countrymen 
might lead to a Brahmanical tyranny. The Maharaja of Kolhapur pleaded 
before the announcement of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms for “Communal 
Representation” for at least ten years if Home Rule was not to culminate in 
oligarchy.'* On the occasion of the celebration of the tenth birthday of the Madras 
non-Brahman party paper, Justice, the Raja of Panagal declared that at the 
conclusion of the First World War, the non-Brahman leaders felt that a certain 
amount of political power would be given by the British to Indians. ‘The late 
leaders felt that before any political power is conceded to the people, the latter 
or a majority of them must be in a position to assert themselves against any one 
community which would try to appropriate it to itself.’"'® That watchdog of non- 
Brahman interests, the newspaper Justice, was founded on February 26, 1917, 
and it was followed by the starting of other similar newspapers, Kudiarasu and 
Dravidar (Tamil), and Samadarshini (Telugu). The interwar years may be 


12 Ghurye, p. 202. 

48 Ghurye, p. 197, 179. 

“ Ghurye, p. 179. 

16 Administrative Report of the League of Non-Brahmin Youth, Madras, 1926-27. 
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described as a period of intense anti-Brahmanism in the South. The leaders of 
the non-Brahman party collaborated with the Government, and took measures 
to reserve a certain percentage of posts in the administration and seats in the 
local bodies and legislatures for the non-Brahmans. The principle of reservation 
was also extended to seats in educational institutions. 

In a penetrating article on ‘“‘Caste and Politics in Maharashtra,’ Miss Maureen 
Patterson has analyzed the forces of caste underlying politics in Maharashtra 
(excluding Vidarbha and Marathwada).'* Miss Patterson discusses the part 
played by the three important castes, viz., Brahmans, Mahrata, and Mahars, in 
the politics of Maharashtra. The Brahmans were the first to become westernized 
in Maharashtra, and this resulted in a near monopoly of posts for them in the 
new setup. The early political leaders were mostly Konkanastha Brahmans. The 
Brahmans constitute only 4% of the population of this region, while the Mahra- 
tas constitute 25%, and the Kunbis who wish to pass off for Mahratas, 8%, and 
the Mahars, 10%. The Mahratas are landowners in the rural areas and have not 
yet taken kindly to education in spite of the pioneering efforts of their caste 
leader, the Maharaja of Kolhapur. They have only 7% literates as compared 
with the Untouchable Mahars who have 11% literates. The ties of the Mahars 
with the land to not seem to be as strong as those of the Mahratas—traditionally, 
the former were hereditary village watchmen owning little or no land. The Ma- 
hars, like the Mahratas, saw army service in the First World War, and large 
numbers of Mahars are to be found now in Bombay engaged as laborers in mills. 

Miss Patterson tells us that in the twenties, Mahratas in Kolhapur, Satara, 
and other towns made a concerted effort to drive out Brahmans from their 
positions as priests, petty government officials, and teachers.'’ 

In Maharashtra as in Madras, the Congress achieved a notable victory at the 
1936-37 elections, and the non-Brahman party candidates suffered a severe 
defeat. According to Miss Patterson, the Congress was able to attract Mahratas 
and other non-Brahmans into its fold partly because its leader Mahatma Gandhi 
was not a Brahman. In her opinion, “all along in various ways caste has exerted 
an important though at times subtle effect on the Congress organization in 
Maharashtra” (p. 1066). 

In April 1948, a large block of the Maharashtra Congress left it to form the 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Party. The leaders of the new party were Shri K. Jedhe 
and Shri 8. 8. More. Miss Patterson says “‘that the formation of this party may 
be regarded both as an attempt to protest against what was considered overtly 
‘Capitalist’ domination of the Congress and to by-pass what was claimed to be 
continued Brahmin control over positions of leadership in the Maharashtra 
Congress organization’’ (p. 1067). 

In 1954, the P. W. P. split into two groups, one led by Shri Jedhe, and the 


© Economic Weekly, V1, No. 39 (Sept. 25, 1954), 1065 ff. 

It is interesting to note that a similar move was afoot in Madras Province. The leaders 
of the non-Brahman movement in Madras were in touch with their counterparts in Belgaum, 
Satara, and Amravati. See the Proceedings of the First Provincial Conference of the League 
of Non-Brahmin Youth (Central), Madras, 1927. 
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other by Shri More. The former rejoined the Congress in August 1954, while a 
hard core of leftists remained with Shri More in the P. W. P. 

The recent movement in favor of the union of all Marathi-speaking areas in a 
single state seemed to unite most Maharashtrians, irrespective of caste. There 
was, however, one notable exception: it was Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the leader of 
the Scheduled Castes. Dr. Ambedkar stated that ‘“‘in a monolithic Maharashtra, 
Mahratas having the absolute majority would dominate.” He added further that 
history had shown that the minorities, especially the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, would not get justice at the hands of the Mahratas. Dr. Ambedkar 
wanted Maharashtra to be divided into three Marathi-speaking areas, East, 
West, and Central, with a view to seeing that the Mahratas did not get a chance 
to dominate the Scheduled Castes and Tribes."* 

Mr. Selig 8. Harrison, in a recent paper entitled ‘Caste and the Andhra Com- 
munists,’"* has made a brilliant analysis of the forces at work in the politics of 
Andhra State. I make no apology for quoting extensively from Mr. Harrison’s 
paper; it provides conclusive evidence of the decisive role played by caste in the 
politics of South India, if not India as a whole. Mr. Harrison writes: ‘As an 
example of Hindu caste discipline in political motion, the postwar decade in 
Andhra merits special attention. Caste has played so fundamental a role during 
this period that this examination becomes in effect a case history in the impact of 
caste on India’s representative institutions” (p. 379, italics mine). 

I can only present here a brief summary of Mr. Harrison’s paper. According 
to him, most of the Communist leaders of Andhra belong to the peasant caste, 
Kammas. ‘“‘Since the founding of the Andhra Communist party in 1934, the party 
leadership has been the property of a single subcaste, the Kamma landlords, who 
dominate the Krishna-Godavari delta. This fact carries enormous importance in 
view of the rising influence of the Kammas in Andhra life. The war and postwar 
years were a boom period for the Kamma farmers, who own an estimated 80 per 
cent of the fertile delta land. High prices for both food and cash crops made many 
Indian peasant proprietor castes newly rich, but for the Kammas, presiding over 
land as productive as any in all India, the boom was especially potent” (p. 381). 

While the Kammas dominate the Communist Party, the rival landowning 
caste of Reddis dominate the Congress. Kamma-Reddi rivalry is an old affair, 
and the present-day political competition between them “‘is only a modern recur- 
rence of an historic pattern dating back to the fourteenth century” (p. 382). 
“Both Kammas and Reddis were probably warriors in the service of the early 
Andhra kings. Later they became farmers, some feudal overlords and others 
smail peasant proprietors who to this day take part in the cultivation of their 
land. Between them they dominated rural Andhra, leaving Brahmans beyond 
the pale of economic power in the countryside”’ (p. 383). 

These two famous castes are concentrated in two different regions of Andhra 
the Kammas in fertile deltaic Andhra and the Reddis in the Five Rayalaseema 

1% Times of India, Oct. 1, 1955. 

19 American Political Science Review, L (June 1956), 378-404. 
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Districts of West Andhra.”® The deltaic region seems to have been called once 
upon a time “Kamma Rashtra,’’ while Rayalaseema is in parlance referred to as 
“Reddiseema.”’ Both the castes are, however, rurally oriented. Political aware- 
ness in Andhra, as in other parts of peninsular India, came first to the Brahman. 
Like the Mahrata, the deep chthonic roots of the Kamma and Reddis seem to 
have come in the way of their acquiring English education. “Only about 1900 
A.D., Kammas awakened to the fact that without English education they cannot 
better their position. The few educated Kammas who joined government service 
had to struggle hard to come up due to lack of patronage and the opposition of 
Brahman vested interests.’’! 

The educational advancement of the two castes only increased their mutual 
rivalry. But the two combined as members of the Justice Party in Madras to 
oust the Brahmans from power and position in Andhra. Between 1934 and World 
War II, the Reddis gained control of the Congress; and the Kammas, of the 
Communist Party. 

I must mention here that I do not find Mr. Harrison’s explanation for the two 
leading peasant castes’ joining rival political parties entirely convincing. Accord- 
ing to him, the fertile and rich deltaic area of the Circars—incidentally the 
region of the heaviest density in Andhra, from 900 to 1,200 persons per square 
mile as compared with 316 in the rest of Andhra—is the center of Andhra’s 
intellectual and political ferment. The Brahmans in this area were the first to be 
drawn into the Congress, and the challenge to the Brahmans came from the 
leading local non-Brahman caste of Kammas. ‘In addition, in the delta’s legions 
of landless laborers there was the grist of a mass movement plain to any Marxist 
intellectual looking for a cause’ (p. 384). According to Mr. Harrison, the Reddis 
who lived in the politically backward area of Rayalaseema, gravitated almost 
by default into the Congress. 

This account of Mr. Harrison is not consistent with his earlier statement: 
“Both Kammas and Reddis, pushing forward with the anti-Brahman movement 
that swept all South India, supported the Andhra branch of the short-lived 
Justice party” (p. 384). The latter statement implies that there was no lag 
between Kammas and Reddis in political consciousness. A simpler explanation, 
and one that is more consistent with traditional Reddi-Kamma rivalry, is that 
the two castes fell apart after pushing the Brahman out. One joined the Com- 
munists and the other the Congress. The two rival castes now found a new field 
for their rivalry. 

Between 1948 and 1951, Communism in Andhra took a violent form. 


2° This kind of relationship between a caste and a region is widespread in India, and it 
should be noted that regional claims are often only a disguise for caste claims. The con- 
ferring of vast powers on panchayats, which is a widespread feature of modern Indian 
administration, will only place great temptations before the locally dominant caste, to 
use the money and power in favour of its members and at the expense of the other and 
dependent castes. 

*} Harrison, p. 384, quoting K. B. Choudary, A Brief History of the Kammas 
(Sangamjagarlamudi, Andhra: published by the author, 1955), p. 122. 
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This was the so-called Telengana movement, organized along standard Communist guer- 
rilla lines with wholesale land redistribution and parallel village governments. Clusters of 
villages in the delta and nearly all Warangal and Nalgonda districts in Hyderabad went 
under Communist control from 1948 through 1950. Andhra and Telengana Communist lead- 
ers directed a two-way offensive, north into Telengana and south into the delta, from a 40- 
village base of operations in Munagala Jungle in northwest Krishna District. Communist 
squads raided villages by night, police battalions by day. When Indian Army troops con- 
ducted their 1948 “‘police action’”’ against the Nizam of Hyderabad, they stayed on in 
Warangal and Nalgonda to drive the Communists out. It took them until 1951 to restore 
normal local government. (p. 390) 


Communist violence did not, however, affect the Kamma landlords, and this 
was noticed by Shri B. T. Ranadive, then Secretary of the Communist Party of 
India. He said that the Andhra Communist Party was dominated by “rural 
intellectuals, sons of rich peasants and middle peasants. ... The party politi- 
cally based itself on the vacillating politics of the middle peasants and allowed 
itself to be influenced even by rich peasant ideology.’’* 

The Kammas supported the Communists in the 195i elections. ‘‘Whatever the 
understanding between the Communists and Kamma patriarchs, a significant 
section of the Kammas plainly put their funds, influence, and votes behind the 
Communist Kamma candidates. This factor appears to have tipped the scales in 
the delta. . . . While the Kamma vote was divided, the share of Kamma support 
won by the Communists provided the margin of victory in 14 of the 25 delta 
general constituencies where Communist deputies were elected’”’ (p. 395). Mr. 
Harrison states that in a substantial number of cases powerful Kamma sup- 
porters gave even more decisive support to the Communist candidates, viz., that 
of identification with village-level authority. Kamma influence is so evenly 
spread over the delta that even in those deltaic constituencies where non-Kamma 
Communists were successful, Kamma support was probably extended. 

In the 1955 elections, the Congress sent one of their ablest organizers, Shri 8. 
K. Patil, to organize the Congress to defeat the Communists at the polls. The 
Andhra Congress closed its ranks, and this minimized the splitting of votes 
among a number of candidates, which was a feature of the 1951 elections. The 
Congress also secured the support of the outstanding Kamma leader, Professor 
N.G. Ranga, and his support was a crucial factor in the defeat of the Communist 
candidates. Shri S. K. Patil matched caste with caste in the choice of candidates, 
and this ensured that the Communist candidate did not have the advantage of 
caste against his Congress rival. Finally, vigorous anti-Communist propaganda 
seemed to split the Kammas in their support of the Communists. The Communist 
press bitterly complained that the propertied interests had ganged up against 
them. On his side, Shri N. G. Ranga showed that he could drive a hard bargain 
for his caste within Congress councils. 

What will be the pattern of forces in the new Andhra State? The Times of 
India of August 25, 1956, reported that there were two groups, one supporting 
the then Chief Minister Shri B. Gopala Reddi, and the other supporting the then 


* Harrison, p. 391, quoting from the Communist, II (June-July 1949), 34. 
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Deputy Chief Minister, Shri N. Sanjiva Reddi, for the leadership of the Congress 
Legislative Party in the enlarged Andhra Pradesh. In this contest, the decision 
of the Telega subcaste (with twenty-two members in the Legislature) to support 
Shri Gopala Reddi strengthened the latter’s chances of success. The followers of 
Shri N. G. Ranga also decided to support Shri Gopala Reddi. The Harijans were 
deliberating as to whom to support, and it was likely that their vote would go to 
the highest bidder. 

In Telengana, the leaders in the political field are the Reddis, who are distinct 
from the Rayalaseema Reddis. The Telengana Brahmans are their local rivals. 

A complicated pattern of alliances and rivalries is likely to emerge in the new 
Andhra. Mr. Harrison writes, ‘Already the Reddi-Brahman rivals in Telengana 
and the Kamma-Reddi antagonists in Andhra can be seen each jockeying to 
establish ties across the border. To complicate matters still more, the Telengana 
Communist leadership lacks caste homogeneity. Ravi Narayana Reddi and a 
Brahman, D. V. Rao, lead rival factions. How will these rivals adjust to their 
new common relationship to the delta Communist leaders?’’ (p. 404). 

It is to be regretted that analyses of elections similar to Mr. Harrison’s are not 
available for other parts of India. But some idea of the forces at work in the 
1951-52 elections could be obtained even from newspaper reports. It is relevant 
to mention here that it is widely believed that the Congress Party in Madras is 
pursuing in the spheres of education and recruitment to services a policy which 
meets with support from the Dravida Kazhagam. In fact, as mentioned earlier, 
the success of the Congress in Madras is partly attributed to its pursuing a policy 
which makes a non-Brahman party unnecessary. In an article entitled the ““Na- 
tional Scene”’ in the Times of India of July 12, 1955, ‘‘Darem”’ wrote: “But it is 
futile denying that a large majority of the people [which means the non-Brahman 
majority] in Tamilnad sympathize with the Kazhagam’s ideology. Indeed the 
present Chief Minister of Madras [Shri K. Kamaraj] owes his return to the 
Assembly to the support of the Kazhagam in the election. It is further believed 
that a majority of Congressmen actively back the Kazhagam.” 

During the elections the Communist Party of India, in accordance with its 
policy of supporting candidates and parties having a ‘social base,’’ supported 
the Dravida Kazhagam candidates. The Communists argued that though the 
Kazhagam was in origin a result of depressed non-Brahmans rising against 
Brahman privilege, it had an economic and social basis, and a ‘“‘progressive’’ or 
Leftist ideal. (See the Times of India, January 2, 1952). In the same report, the 
Times of India correspondent remarked that the Scheduled Castes Federation 
was very powerful in Madras, and that the Harijans, constituted as they were of 
landless laborers and other impoverished sections of the community, were at- 
tracted to the extreme Left in thousands. The poorer Christians, mostly converts 
from Harijan castes, were also supporting the Communists, though in their case 
there was the counterinfluence of the Church to the Right. 

The Vanniya Kula Kshatriyas are a dominant caste of petty landowners and 
poor peasants in the four districts of North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem, and 
Chingleput. In the year 1944 this caste organized itself as a pressure group to 
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promote its interests. But just before the elections, the caste split into two 
parties, now known as the Toilers’ Party and the other as the Commonwealth 
Party. The former had Leftist leanings and was active in South Arcot and Salem, 
while the latter had no particular program. The Toilers’ Party was supported at 
the elections by both the Kisan Mazdoor Party and the United Front of Leftists. 
The Times of India correspondent remarked, “‘it is astonishing how much caste 
feeling is being evoked by the elections” (January 2, 1952). 

I have mentioned earlier the Dravida Kazhagam movement in Madras. Some- 
time in June 1956, the founder of the Kazhagam, Shri E. V. Ramaswamy Naick- 
er, declared that he had given up the goal of Dravidistan, a sovereign state con- 
sisting of Tamilnad, Kerala, Karnatak, and Andhra, the four Dravidian-speaking 
areas of South India. He declared himself only in favor of Tamilnad, a tacit 
acknowledgment of the fact that the movement had never made any headway 
outside Tamil-speaking areas. 

But the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, an offshoot of the Dravida Kazhagam, 
has not given up the demand for Dravidistan. A conference of the D. M. K. held 
in Trichy in the third week of May 1956, passed a resolution demanding the 
creation of Dravidistan instead of Dakshina Pradesh.” The demand for Dravidi- 
stan as distinct from Dakshina Pradesh, is a demand for the creation of a sove- 
reign and independent State. An acute controversy is raging at present between 
the advocates of Dakshina Pradesh, led by Shri C. Rajagopalachari, and the 
advocates of a Tamil State, but this need not detain us here. It is relevant to 
mention that in a recent speech Shri C. Rajagopalachari charged both the D. K. 
and D. M. K. with “. . . openly preaching a creed of hatred based on ethnological 
conjectures and unrecorded and unproved historical conflicts.”’ “It was claimed 
by these ‘hatred-mongers’ that the Dravidians were very strong and powerful 
and.that the Aryans, who conquered them, were none else than the forebears of 
present-day Brahmins. This theory would not stand even half-an-hour’s exam- 
ination.’”’ He asked, “Is it not remarkable that this hatred-mongering is going on 
meeting with little disapproval or discouragement from those in authority?’’™ 

Caste is omnipresent in modern Mysore. As in Andhra, the Congress Party is 
dominated by two leading peasant castes, one of which is the Lingayat and the 
other, Okkaliga. Lingayat-Okkaliga rivalry is coloring every matter, whether it 
be appointment to government posts or reservation of seats in colleges, or elec- 
tion to local bodies and legislatures. A detailed account of the way in which caste 
functions in modern Mysore was given in the Economic Weekly.** 

The Okkaligas of Mysore are apprehensive that in a large Kannada-speaking 
state composed of Mysore, Coorg, and South Kanara, and the Kannada-speaking 
areas of Madras, Hyderabad, and Bombay, they would be dominated by the 
Lingayats. This is why they wanted Mysore to remain a separate state. They 
continued to press for this even after the States Reorganization Commission had 





"™ Hindu, May 22, 1956. 

™* Hindu, June 16, 1956. 

*6 See ‘‘Profile of a Southern State—Mysore,’’ Economic Weekly, VIII, No. 29 (July 21, 
1956), 859-865. See also No. 32, p. 943; and No. 34, pp. 1005-1006. 
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recommended the creation of a single state embracing all Kannada-speaking 
areas, including Mysore. It was Shri Hanumanthaiah’s support for the S. R. C. 
proposal which changed the course of events. The supporters of separate Mysore 
even welcomed the creation of Dakshina Pradesh as a counter to a single Kan- 
nada-speaking state—in the former state no single group would be able to dom- 
inate. One of the dilemmas of modern India is that while smaller states will 
make for the more intimate association of the people with the Government, they 
are also likely to make for the tyranny of the dominant caste. Devolution of power 
in India 18 seriously complicated by caste. 

That the members of the States Reorganization Commission were keenly 
aware of the apprehensions of the Okkaligas is evident in par. 324 (p. 91 Ch. iv) 
of their Report: 


It has been suggested to us that the basic reason why two States have been demanded in- 
stead of one is either political or religious apprehension or perhaps a combination of both. 
It has been estimated that Lingayats or Veerasaivas constitute about 35 to 40% of the 
population in the Kannada areas outside Mysore at present. The other important section 
of the Kannadigas, namely, the Vakkaligas, similarly constitute a little less than 29% of 
the population of Mysore. In the united Karnataka, it has been estimated that a little more 
than 20% of the population may be Lingayats, between 13 and 14% Vakkaligas, about 17 to 
18% Harijans. It is clear that no one community will, therefore, be dominant, and any one 
section can be reduced to the status of a minority, if other groups combine against it. These 
estimates of the communal composition of the new State are naturally not firm, because the 
figures which have been quoted vary considerably.** They serve however to illustrate the 
problem. 


Shri Hanumanthaiah’s advocacy of the cause of a single Kannada state cost 
him the Chief Ministership of Mysore. His action has been interpreted as harm- 
ing Okkaligas. With the approach of the formation of the new state, Okkaliga- 
Lingayat relations have become bitter. It is likely that in New Mysore besides a 
straightforward tussle between the two groups there will be regional conflicts. 
In fact, regionalism will be the pattern in India south of the Vindhyas, if not all 
over India. This is an inevitable consequence of the formation of large states 
within the Indian Union. Regionalism is an offspring of linguism, and caste is 
active in both. 

Another feature of modern Mysore is the recognition given to caste in ap- 
pointments to government posts, seats in medical and engineering colleges, etc. 
Brahmans may apply for only one in five posts, and only 30% of the seats in 
medical and engineering colleges are allotted on the basis of merit. (In Andhra, 
conditions seem to be worse, Brahmans being eligible to apply for only one in 
seven posts, and only 20% of the seats in colleges being open to competition.) 
It may be recalled in this connection that Article 29 (2) of the Constitution 
guaranteeing that ‘No citizen shall be denied admission into any educational 
institution maintained by the State or receiving aid out of State funds, on grounds 
only of religion, race, caste, language or any of them,’ was amended in 1951 to 


** According to the 1931 Census, the percentage of Lingayats, Vakkaligas, and Harijans 
in the areas proposed to be included in the Karnataka State was 17, 11, and 13, respectively. 
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provide for reservation of seats in schools and colleges on the grounds of caste. 
The Constitution (First Amendment) Act, was passed in 1951 and added the 
following to Article 15 of the Constitution: ‘‘(4) Nothing in this Article or Clause 
(2) of Article 29 shall prevent the State from making any special provision for 
the advancement of any socially and educationally backward classes of citizens 
or for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes.’’ The Amendment Act arose 
out of the case of Champakam Dorairajan vs. the State of Madras. Miss Doraira- 
jan, a Brahman girl, was refused admission to a college in Madras, and she filed 
a writ petition. The Madras High Court held that the Communal Government 
Order under which the action was taken was ultra vires of the Constitution. The 
Madras Government appealed to the Supreme Court, which upheld the decision 
of the Madras High Court. Their Lordships of the Supreme Court declared that 
the classification made in the Madras Government order regarding admission to 
colleges proceeded on the basis of religion, race, and caste, and was therefore 
opposed to the Constitution, and constituted a clear violation of the Fundamental 
Rights guaranteed to the citizens under Article 29 (2) of the Constitution, and 
therefore void under Article 13. The Amendment to the Constitution was 
prompted by the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Kerala, or the Malayalam-speaking area, on the west coast of South India, 
differs in certain important respects from the rest of South India. For instance, 
it includes a large and influential Christian population, and in the northern part 
of the State, a well-knit group of Muslims. The Nabuthri (Nambudri) Brahmans 
of Kerala, who may be said to be Brahmans among Brahmans, have not taken 
to Western education in the way their eastern and northern counterparts have 
done. The Nayars are the important Hindu group in an educational, administra- 
tive, and political sense. The Izhavans or Tiyyans, a “backward” caste with the 
traditional occupation of toddy-tapping, have Sanskritized their way of life 
under the leadership of their revered leader, the late Shri Narayana Guru. Among 
Hindus, there is a certain amount of rivalry between the Nayars and Tiyyans, 
and in Travancore-Cochin there is rivalry between Hindus and Christians. 
Kerala teaches us that it is not so much the ritual superiority of the Brahman 
that is resented by others, but his political and economic domination. 

In the 1951 elections, the major cleavage in Travancore-Cochin was between 
Hindus and Christians. For a whole year before the elections, the Democratic 
Congress carried on a steady and virulent campaign that the local Indian National 
Congress was dominated by Christians. This led to the departure of some Nayars 
and Tiyyans from the National Congress. Then came a sudden electoral alliance 
between the National Congress and Democratic Congress, which confused many 
followers of the former. Many Izhavans turned Left. The Christian vote did not 
go to the National Congress because the State Government tried to obtain con- 
trol of tuition in schools, which are mostly run by Christian missionaries. The 
Church resisted this attempt by the State, and the Government of India reversed 
the decision of the State Government. The clergy and the Catholic Congress 
supported Independent Catholics against the Congress nominees. Independent 
Catholics in Trichur called themselves the Cochin Party. When Hindus saw 
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that the clergy were backing Catholic candidates, they voted against the Catholic 
nominees of the Congress and supported Hindu Independents and Leftists. The 
Congress vote was thus split. Five of eleven Independents elected to the Assembly 
were from Trichur.”” 


A report in the Times of India of August 27, 1956, contained a revealing analy- 
sis of the forces at work in Travancore-Cochin State since its inception: 


For a long time Travancore and Cochin were two separate States ruled by two royal 
families and their advisors, called Dewans. In those days, it was not a sin to distribute 
favours. At least, the royal right was not challenged. The best available place to distribute 
favours was the expanding field of public administration. 

When self-rule replaced autocracy, it inherited the old machinery intact. But the units 
and components of this machinery were never seriously disturbed. In fact, some of the 
critics of ministerial rule in the State point out that the services enjoyed more opportunities 
for favouritism during the initial rise and temporary decline of representative government 
here. : 

The Public, the newspapers and the people’s representatives, all tended to identify and 
equate Government employees with this or that community. Appointments and promotions of 
clerks and sub-inspectors of police became front-page news and reached the agenda of Cabinet 
meetings. The failures and fortunes of Government employees were identified with the failures 
and fortunes of their respective communities. The employees enjoying rare privileges soon 
searched for and always succeeded in getting ‘‘god-fathers’’, promoters and sponsors, among the 
leaders of public life. \italics mine} 

In this small and compact area, everyone knew everyone else. Family connections and 
communal parity were much too important. Personal considerations and obligations held 
sway over efficiency and independence. Progress stopped. Inertia set in. This is the critical 
analysis of the recent history of the State Services by responsible officials. 

Into this stagnant pool flew the Presidental Agent, Mr. P. 8. Rau. He detected the ma- 
laise. His writ that the President’s administration shall be strictly impartial ran through 

’ all departments. He felt that being a newcomer from beyond the State’s borders he could do 
something in this direction. Mere seniority would not be the sole criterion for promotions, 
he said. Efficiency would be the keynote of the administration. 


I may be permitted to remark here that it is not unlikely that the absence of 
powerful Brahman groups in the North has prevented the rising of an anti- 
Brahman movement, and this has probably led to the popular impression that 
caste is more powerful south of the Vindhyas than to the north. There are signs, 
however, that caste is becoming stronger in the North. Whether caste conflict 
will ever become as strong as it is in the South today, remains to be seen. 

Strong caste rivalries were seen in the Bihar Congress during the 1951 elec- 
tions. The three chief castes were the Rajputs (led by the Finance and Food 
Minister, Shri A. N. Sinha), the Bhumihar (led by the Chief Minister, Dr. Shri 
Kishna Sinha), and the Kayastha (led by Shri K. B. Sahay, Minister for Revenue 
and Excise). A Times of India report, dated January 3, 1952, stated that many 
Congressmen were supporting surreptitiously, and in some cases even openly, 
many Independent candidates and disgruntled Congressmen standing against 
the party’s official nominees. In short, Rajputs supported Rajputs, and Bhumi- 
hars supported Bhumihars, occasionally in contravention of party loyalty. The 


Times of India, Jan. 26, 1952. 
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Kayasths, however, were split into two groups, one of them supporting Shri A. N. 
Sinha. 

While some Congressmen supported caste fellows at the expense of the party 
nominees, some members of the party of Rajput landlords, the Janata Party (led 
by the Raja of Ramgarh), expressed their preference for Shri A. N. Sinha. 

The Congress exploited the principle of caste in the elections. Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur was brought to tour the tribal areas to wean away tribesmen, a good 
many of whom are Christians, from a separatist demand for a tribal state, to be 
called Jharkhand. The leader of the Jharkhand Party, Shri Jaipal Singh, himself 
a Christian tribal, wanted a new state to be carved out of the tribal areas of 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, and Orissa. 

In 1951 there was in existence in U. P. an organization called the Shoshita 
Sangh, comprising the lower castes, which had as its aim the improvement of the 
conditions of the latter.** This seems to be but one indication of the fact that 
caste-consciousness is on the rise in U. P. The tussle between the Rajputs and 
Chamars for political power is likely to get keener in the near future. In the rural 
areas the Rajputs, who were until recently an exclusive group, seem to be more 
willing nowadays to grant Rajput status to aspiring groups, with a view to 
strengthening themselves at the next elections. 

An incidental effect of the abolition of the zamindari system in parts of North 
India was the outbreak of dacoity in parts of U. P. and Madhya Bharat. The 
dacoit gangs in U. P. were recruited almost exclusively among the Thakur, 
Mallah, and Gujar castes, which collaborated effectively to protect the criminals 
wherever they went. Punitive police were posted in the affected areas during 
December 1952-January 1953, by the U. P. Government. Similarly, in Madhya 
Bharat, the Rajputs, Thakurs, and Gujars who were adversely affected by the 
post-Independence agrarian reforms took to dacoity.” In the latter half of 1952, 
in certain villages in Bhind and Morena Districts of Madhya Bharat, Harijans 
were frequently victims of loot, arson, and murder at the hands of the dacoits. 
These assaults were described by the Times of India correspondent as a kind of 
“class war’ waged by the Zamindars (who had suffered by the abolition of zamin- 
dari) against the people (Harijans) whom they had oppressed formerly.*” 

In the Punjab, the conflict is not between castes but between two systems of 
castes—the Hindu and Sikh. The Hindu-Sikh conflict took on the guise of a 
linguistic conflict, and this was in spite of the fact that “the Punjabi and Hindi 
languages as spoken in the Punjab are akin to each other and are both well under- 
stood by all sections of the people of the State.’ ‘“The problem of language in the 
Punjab is, therefore, one of scripts... .’”"* The Sikhs wanted Gurmukhi script 
while the Hindus wanted the Devanagari script. The States Reorganization 
Commission turned down both the Sikh demand for the creation of a Punjabi- 


% Times of India, Nov. 14, 1951. 

2° Times of India, Jan. 26, 1953. 

3° Times of India, Nov. 25, 1952. 

| Report of the States Reorganization Commission, 8. 520, p. 141. 
# Ibid., 8. 527, p. 143. 
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speaking state as well as the Hindu demand for a Maha (bigger) Punjab state. 
They proposed the creation of a new Punjab in which was merged the existing 
states of the Punjab (except the Lohari sub-tehsil of Hissar District), PEPSU, 
and Himachal Pradesh. The Commission criticized Sikh as well as Hindu com- 
munalism, and gave their support to a compromise plan: ‘“‘As for the possible 
unfavorable repercussions of enlarging the present State of Punjab on the existing 
communal equilibrium, the position is that the proposal which we make about 
this region will no doubt result in the formation of a larger unit, but the Sikh 
percentage in the enlarged unit will not be adversely affected as compared with 
their percentage in the existing State of Punjab. The Sikh percentage in the 
proposed State will in fact show a small improvement of a little more than 1.5%, 
resulting in a corresponding decrease in the Hindu percentage.’™ It is ironical 
that the 8. R. C. proposal makes an appeal to the same communal sentiments 
which it so loudly deprecates. 

It was the Shiromani Akali Dal, the organization of orthodox Sikhs, which 
sponsored the idea of a Punjabi-speaking state. The reasons which prompted it 
to do so are not difficult to guess. In a recent speech, Sardar Gyan Singh Rare- 
wala, formerly Chief Minister of PEPSU, stated that the Sikhs were suffering 
from frustration ever since Independence because of the denial of “due status to 
Punjabi language and Gurmukhi script,’ discrimination against Sikh Scheduled 
Castes, and discrimination against the Sikhs in government service both in 
appointments as well as promotions.™ 

The Congress Government have evolved a “regional formula’”’ to set at rest 
Sikh apprehensions of domination by Hindus. This solution has been opposed by 
the Hindus. The Times of India reported that at an emergency meeting of the 
Maha Punjab Samiti Working Committee held on September 5, 1956, a resolu- 
tion was passed declaring that the “unpatriotic regional formula for the Punjab 
was intolerable and would have to be resisted by measures sterner in nature than 
those adopted by the Samiti previously.’’*® 

I have nearly come to the end of my sketchy survey of the role which caste is 
playing in modern India. There is one important matter, however, to which I 
must make a reference, necessarily inadequate, before I conclude. Under the 
Constitution, the practice of Untouchability in any form is forbidden. Enforce- 
ment of any disability arising out of Untouchability shall be an offence punishable 
according to law (Article 17 of the Constitution). Articles 15, 25, 29 (2), 38, and 
46 deal with both the positive and negative aspects of Untouchability, i.e., pre- 
venting all forms of discrimination against any group of people as well as the 
adoption of positive measures to put an end to Untouchability, and to help pro- 
mote the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections of the people, 
and in particular, the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The Constitution grants statutory protection to the Scheduled Castes, and 
there are specific provisions which guarantee protection in various contexts. Thus 


" Ibid., 8. 568, p. 153; 8. 550, pp. 148-149. 
™ Hindu, June 11, 1956. 
** Times of India, Sept. 7, 1956. 
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there is a reservation of seats for Scheduled Castes in the Lok Sabha and in the 
State Legislative Assemblies. Out of 495 seats in the Lok Sabha, 72 seats have 
been reserved for Scheduled Castes. In the State Legislative Assemblies, against 
a total number of 3,283 seats in all states, 477 seats have been reserved for 
Scheduled Castes. 

The Constitution has also provided for the reservation of appointments for 
Scheduled Castes in the services of the Union and State Governments. Under 
Article 35, the claims of the members of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
are taken into consideration, consistently with the maintenance of the efficiency 
of administration, in making appointments to services and posts in the Union 
and State Governments. 12144% of the vacancies filled by open competitive 
examinations in the Central and All-India Services are accordingly reserved for 
members of the Scheduled Castes. The reservation is increased to 1624 % in the 
case of posts and services filled otherwise than by open competition on an all- 
India basis. Besides the above, the various State Governments have also made 
some efforts to improve the economic, educational, and social conditions of 
Scheduled Castes. Some of them have resorted to legislation to give special 
protection to the Scheduled Castes." 

The conscience of enlightened Indians demands that Untouchability be abol- 
ished, and that everything that is possible be done to bring the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes and the various other groups subsumed under the blanket term of 
Backward Classes, to the level of the so-called advanced groups. But it is begin- 
ning to be realized increasingly that the measures devised to bring about social 
and economic equality might themselves perpetuate the evil system of caste. 
In fact, this question was raised in a pointed manner by Pandit Pant in his 
concluding address to the Seminar on Casteism (p. 152). It is understandable 
that groups which are classed as “backward” show reluctance to give up the 
privileges of “backwardness.” 

As I write these lines, a news item in the Times of India (September 5, 1956) 
reports that the Government of India has found the report of the Backward Classes 
Commission vague and inadequate, as it has failed to establish objective and 
acceptable criteria for defining “‘backwardness.’’ The Commission was appointed 
in 1953 under Article 340 of the Constitution, with Kaka Kalekar as Chairman. 
Its terms of reference were to determine the criteria to be adopted in considering 
whether any sections of the people—in addition to those listed as Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes—should be treated as socially and educationally backward, 
to prepare a list of such classes, and to recommend ways and means of assisting 
them and improving their condition. 

The Commission’s list contains as many as 2,399 communities, of which 913 
alone account for an estimated population of 116 millions, while the Scheduled 

Yastes and Tribes will make up another 70 millions. All women have been re- 
garded as backward, though they are not listed among the Backward Classes, 
since they cannot be regarded as a separate community. 

4 Report of the Seminar on Casteism and Removal of Untouchability, Bombay, 1955. See 
Shri Shankar Saran’s address, pp. 95-104. 
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According to the Commission, then, about three-fourths of the country’s pop- 
ulation would be “backward.” It is difficult to see how special privileges could be 
given to such a large section of the population, and this is clearly recognized in 
the Government’s Memorandum on the Commission’s Report. 

A majority of the members of the Commission were of the opinion that caste 
determined the degree and extent of backwardness. The Government of India 
did not accept this view, but it admitted that the caste system is the greatest 
hindrance to progress towards an egalitarian society. It added the warning that 
the recognition of the:specified castes as backward may serve to maintain and 
even perpetuate the existing distinctions on the basis of caste. 

It is time, then, to give serious thought towards evolving ‘“‘neutral”’ indices of 
backwardness, indices which also include the Scheduled Tribes and Castes. The 
criteria of literacy, landownership, and income in cash or grain, should be able 
to subsume al] cases of backwardness. This is admittedly a huge and difficult 
task but not impossible. And the end may make it worth while. 

One last point. Caste is so tacitly and so completely accepted by all, including 
those who are most vocal in condemning it, that it is everywhere the unit of 
social action. Some caste conferences have been urged by their leaders “‘to seize 
the opportunities afforded under the Five Year Plan to the fullest advantage and 
contribute their share to the industrial development [of the country].’’ Shri 8. 
Chenniah, President of the Mysore Pradesh Congress Committee, was giving 
expression to a widespread sentiment when he stated in an address to the con- 
ference of a particular caste in Nanjanagud in October 1955 that “communal 
bodies striving for economic and social uplift cannot be dubbed as harmful. 
Human psychology being what it is, it often was the communal bond which urged 
them to action.”’ He expressed his pleasure at his having won the confidence of 
the members of the caste in question. He pointed out that the hostel which had 
been built for students of this caste had now been thrown open to students of all 
castes. He held out the assurance that when candidates were selected for the next 
general election the claims of the members of this caste would receive due atten- 
tion. But even Shri Chenniah argued that there must be a limit to caste organi- 
zations. 

Commenting on the above Report, the Times of India remarked in a leader 
(October 23, 1955): “The politician who wants caste and communal distinctions 
should disappear is at the same time aware of its vote-catching power, and is 
thus faced with a real dilemma. Where should he draw the line when he is asked 
to extend help and patronage to communal organizations? Should a Union 
Minister grace by his presence a function arranged by a sub-caste among Mara- 
thas? Could a newly-elected Congress President allow himself to be garlanded by 
caste fraternities?’ The leader concluded by saying: ‘The first step towards 
solving the dilemma facing the politician is to recognize its [caste’s] widespread 
incidence and implications.” It is, however, only the first step. 


*" Silver Jubilee of the Nadar Mahajana Sangam at Virudhanagar. See the Hindu, May 
29, 1956. 
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Sun Yat-sen’s Early Land Policy 


The Origin and Meaning of “Equalization of 
Land Rights” 


HAROLD SCHIFFRIN 


SIDE from its current significance, the recent report from Taiwan announcing 
the inauguration of a new urban land tax grogram based upon the teachings 
of Sun Yat-sen serves to reawaken interest in one of his most controversial doc- 
trines—the min sheng principle.' The use of Sun’s p‘ing-chiin ti-ch‘iian*—“‘equal- 
ization of land rights’’—as a specifically urban taxation device raises a question 
concerning the original scope and purpose of this major aspect of the min sheng 
program. Taken by itself, “equalization of land rights’ has an agrarian land 
tenure reform connotation, and has often been associated with land redistribu- 
tion, some of its alternative translations being “equitable redistribution of the 
land” and more recently “proportionalization of the land.’? Yet a study of 
Sun’s prolific expositions of this theme starting with the T‘ung Meng Hui mani- 
festo of 1905 down through the first year of the Republic when he was most 
actively concerned with the promotion of min sheng fails to substantiate the 
agrarian reform interpretation. On the contrary, according to the available 
sources for this period, there are few explicit references to the excesses of rural 
landlordism and the maldistribution of landholdings which in 1924 finally 
prompted Sun publicly to declare a “land to the tiller” policy.* During this 
formative period for Kuomintang ideology, Sun’s use of ‘equalization of land 
rights,” and the Western doctrines from which it was derived, indicate a definite 
The author is a graduate student and research assistant in Political Science at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

1 Free China Weekly (Chinese News Service, New York, Feb. 7, 1956), ‘“Taiwan Launches 
Urban Land Reform Program.” This statute on the ‘equalization of land rights’’ calls fora 
progressive tax on land values (1.5% to 6.5%) and a 30% to 90% tax on future increments of 
urban land values. 

TLCS is used in this article as an abbreviation for T’sung-li ch'tian-shu (Taipei, 1952). 

The author is indebted to Professor Robert A. Scalapino, who supervised this research. 
The assistance of Professor Shih-hsiang Chen, Professor Choh-ming Li, and Mr. Fang Chao- 
ying, all of the University of California, is also gratefully acknowledged. 

? Teng and Fairbank, for example, write: ‘‘The manifesto of 1905 also strikes a new and 
truly revolutionary note in espousing the equalization of land ownership—in short, land 
redistribution—an old device but a potent one’’ (China’s Response to the West (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954], p. 226). T’ang Leang-li translates p‘ing-chin ti-ch'tian as “the equitable re- 
distribution of land’’ (The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution (London, 1930}, p. 49); 
while a recent translation is ‘‘the proportionalization of the land’’ (Memoirs of a Chinese 
Revolutionary (Taipei, 1953], Appendix I, p. 185). 

3 See the third lecture on min sheng in the San Min Chu-I discourses, Tsung-li ch'dan-chi, 
ed. Hu Han-min (Shanghai, 1930), I, 252. 
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preoccupation with the potential problems of a future capitalist order rather 
than concern with the aberrations of China’s current agrarian structure. 


I. The Meaning of ‘‘Equalization of Land Rights” 


Until his European exile of 1896-98, Sun’s revolutionary program did not 
stress socio-economic reforms, the Hsing Chung Hui platform being restricted to 
the three slogans of driving out the Manchus, restoring China to the Chinese, 
and creating a republic.‘ But after observing the seamier side of the industrial 
revolution and meeting with European radicals, Sun read extensively and re- 
turned to the East with a long-range revolutionary blueprint that incorporated 
socio-economic solutions as well.* 

Essentially, Sun drew two conclusions from his Western experience: first, 
that society was dynamic and not static; and second, that the current direction 
of change pointed toward some form of socialism—or governmental intervention 
in economic activity in order to ensure a more equitable sharing of wealth. Of 
this new trend signs were evident everywhere. Organized labor and socialist 
movements were rapidly gaining strength in the countries Sun visited or read 
about. Antitrust agitation in America, the rise of Liberal Labourism and Fabian- 
ism in England, the growth of state socialism in Germany, social planning in 
Australasia and Canada, revolutionary ferment in Russia—all this reflected the 
universal disenchantment with laissez-faire capitalism. In an epoch such as this 
“any revolution was bound to be a social revolution,” and this was the Western 
epoch from which Sun drew analogies for China. 

Once he realized that Western society was not perfect but was only progres- 
sing, Sun discovered how the very backwardness of China could be turned to 
her advantage. If the next stage were socialism then pre-industrialized China, 
unimpeded by the opposition of entrenched capital, could attain the goal swifter 
and less painfully than the West: China could plan social change in advance, 
while Western socialism could be born only against a background of strikes, 
riots, barricades, and all the other paraphernalia of violent class struggle. Where 
Western material achievement had left a legacy of social disorder, China could 
simultaneously reap the benefits of both the industrial and social revolutions. 
Where the West required socialism as a potent cure, China need adopt it only 
as a mild prophylaxis. 

On his return to the East, therefore, Sun expounded socialism in discussions 
with Chinese students in Tokyo, indicating his preference for the Henry George 
variety of social reform as being most appropriate for China. It was from George, 
we are told, that Sun derived the “equalization of land rights’’ formula, and by 
1902 or 1903 this slogan was added to the three-point oath hitherto used by the 
Hsing Chung Hui. When the movement was expanded and reorganized into the 
T‘ung Meng Hui in the late summer of 1905, Sun insisted upon retaining the new 
oath, although he was forced to dispel doubts concerning ‘equalization of land 
rights,” which apparently failed to evoke an enthusiastic response on the part 


* Tsou Lu, Chung-kuo kuo-min-tang shih-kao (Chungking, 1944), I, 14. 
* See Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary, pp. 149-150. 
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of his followers. Here we have Sun significantly emphasizing the future, pre- 
ventive role of this measure, and denying the existence of serious social problems 
in present-day pre-industrialized China.*® 

One of the first explanations of this formula appears in the T‘ung Meng Hui 
manifesto, drawn up soon after the formation of the party. The manifesto’s 
fourth plank, headed ‘equalization of land rights,” states that ‘‘the prosperity 
resulting from civilization should be equally enjoyed by the entire population. 
We should reform our social and economic structure and assess the value of all 
the land in the country. Its present value shall still be considered the property of 
the owner, but all increases in value resulting from social reform and progress 
after the revolution shall belong to the state, to be enjoyed by all the people, 
in order to establish a socialist state where each family will be well-provided 
as 

This early elaboration of ‘‘equalization of land rights’’ gives its basic meaning- 
governmental appropriation of all future increases in land value subsequent to 
the success of the revolution and the modernization of China. The term min sheng 
was not introduced by Sun until his message to Min pao when that T‘ung Meng 
Hui organ was launched in Tokyo in November 1905, and here, together with 
min ch‘tian and min tsu, we have the first enunciation of Sun’s famous Three 
Principles. Without describing its method, Sun gives the reasoning behind min 
sheng: its purpose is to prevent in China those social and economic ills which 
accompanied Western material progress, and Sun warns against merely aping 
the West and overlooking its flaws: ‘. . . earnest persons nowadays are bent on 
making China as strong as...the West, but overlook the fact that, though 
Western countries are powerful, their people are really in distress. Judging from 
the frequency of general strikes and the growth of anarchism and socialism, a 
social revolution is not far off. Even if our country successfully copied any West- 
ern power, she would be unable to save herself from a second revolution. . .” 
Since in Sun’s eyes China is as yet untroubled by serious social inequality (aside 
from the Manchu-Chinese issue) it will be possible for her to ‘‘out-distance the 
Western Powers” by nipping economic evils in the bud, and “by one stroke, 
reap the fruits of both a political and social revolution.’ 

This same issue of Min pao included a portion of George’s Progress and Poverty, 
Sun having asked Liao Chung-k‘ai to undertake the translation. But the earliest 
detailed explanation of min sheng was the long article by Feng Tzu-yu, “The 
min sheng Principle and the Future of China’s Political Revolution,” which 
appeared first in. the Hongkong Chung-kuo jih-pao in the winter of 1905 and 
which was later reprinted in the San Francisco Ta-t‘ung jih-pao and in the May 


* See Feng Tzu-yu, Ko-ming i-shih (Shanghai, 1946-47), II, 144; III, 205-213. 

7 Tsung-li ch‘tian-chi, 1, 289. An English translation appears in Teng and Fairbank, p. 
228; however, they render jeng-shu ytlan-chu so-yv ‘‘shall be received by the owner’’ instead 
of ‘‘shall still be considered the property of the owner.’’ The latter is similar to the transla- 
tion of Lyon Sharman, Sun Yat-sen (New York, 1934), p. 119. The word ‘‘received’”’ implies 
government purchase of the land, which I do not believe is the intent of the manifesto. 

*Sun Yat-sen, Fundamentals of National Reconstruction (Taipei, 1953), Appendices, pp. 
196-197. 
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1906 issue of Min pao itself.’ Feng’s article, based upon Sun’s ideas, was hailed 
by the Min pao editors as being entirely in accord with their own policy. 

Feng equates min sheng with the English term “socialism” and traces its 
origin to the industrial revolution, which on the one hand gave rise to great 
fortunes and trusts, and on the other hand has led to the increasing impoverish- 
ment of the masses, the latter having no recourse but to oppose the capitalists. 
He finds socialism on the march everywhere; even those countries like Japan 
which have prohibited socialist activities pursue policies of national (state) 
socialism—witness the government ownership of railroads and other industries. 

Despite the almost universal avowal of nationalism and democracy in the 
West, Feng asserts that the “tangible autocracy of the absolute monarch” has 
been replaced by the ‘more insidious invisible autocracy of the very rich,” whose 
fortunes rest mainly on their monopolization of land and realization of its in- 
creased value. The democracy envisaged by Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln, 
he laments, has been despoiled by these new rulers, who because of their financial 
power exceed even the authority of government. China, he warns, must take 
heed of this bitter experience of the West and enforce socialism before it is too 
late. 

Feng repudiates the argument that socialism would destroy the competitive 
spirit and lead to the stagnation of society: “If the majority of the people fall 
under the yoke of a few capitalists—is this civilization or is it barbarism, is 
this progress or is it decadence?” He believes that the min sheng doctrine has 
to be carried out systematically, the first stage, that of national socialism, being 
suitable for the military government period, while extreme socialism should be 
deferred until after the political revolution. The basic principle of national 
socialism, according to Feng, is land nationalization, which can be realized most 
effectively through the “equalization of land rights” method devised by the 
Englishman [sic] Henry George, whose writings are held to be no less important 
than Rousseau’s Social Contract. George’s single-tax method of taxing land to 
its full value (exclusive of man-made improvements) and the elimination of all 
other forms of taxation is advocated as the indispensable method of preventing 
great disparities between rich and poor in the future. Yet while the T‘ung Meng 
Hui program would subject only future increases in land value to complete 
taxation, Feng stays closer to an orthodox Henry George version of the land 
value taxation principle by asserting that when nationalization is carried out 
all the rent received by the landowners will be appropriated by the government. 
Nevertheless Feng does not direct his attack against present-day Chinese land- 
lords—it is still future speculation in land, especially urban land, which is his 
chief target. In addition to the taxation device, other proposals of Feng include 
governmental ownership of natural resources and utilities. 

It is interesting to note that while Feng refers to Germany as the current 
citadel of min sheng, he finds Chinese precedents for this doctrine—the legendary 
ching-t‘ien system, the attempted reforms of Wang Mang and Wang An-shih, and 


* This article appears in Feng, IV, 116-134. 
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the public granaries of the Taipings are held to be spiritually akin to modern 
socialism. Feng finds that even the single tax on land values has its Chinese 
precedent in the “single whip” system (a Ming development, associated with 
Chang Chii-cheng) employed by the Manchus, only the latter, he writes, misused 
this method to exploit the people rather than benefit them. In general, Feng 
concludes that state socialism would not be such a revolutionary innovation in 
China, which even under imperial rule was accustomed to state ownership and 
control of transportation facilities and natural resources. 

Feng ridicules the criticisms leveled by the rival Pao Huang Hui and Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao in particular, who is quoted as claiming that “socialism is not suitable 
for China’’; according to Feng, in 1899 Liang himself had said that the world 
would find it difficult to escape an economic revolution. Probably the tendency 
to spare contemporary landowners from attack, already apparent in the T‘ung 
Meng Hui manifesto and more clearly marked in Sun’s later -explications of 
min sheng, can be partly attributed to this internecine struggle with the Pao 
Huang Hui, since both groups relied upon the financial support of overseas 
Chinese. Many Hsing Chung Hui members had been overseas merchants,’® 
who might have had money invested in land in China, and even some of the 
Tokyo students who joined the T‘ung Meng Hui came from wealthier families 
whom Sun tried to tap for financial contributions." 

Thus Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, in competing for these same sources of wealth in 
Singapore, Honolulu, San Francisco, and other overseas communities, led the 
attack upon Sun’s socialist doctrine, “exposing” its real meaning by reporting 
what Sun had told him in private conversations: “Sun Wen told me that at the 
present time the tillers generally have to give the landlords half of what they 
produce; therefore the peasants are impoverished. After the land is nationalized, 
each will receive as much land as he is able to cultivate, and the rent, whatever 
it amounts to, will be paid directly to the state. There will no longer be a landlord 
class fleecing the peasants. .. .’”? 

If Liang’s report is correct then at some earlier period Sun may have been 
contemplating the adoption of the orthodox Henry George doctrine of complete 
socialization of rent (as intimated in Feng’s article), which would be less accept- 
able to landowners than the T‘ung Meng Hui’s tax on future increments in 
land values. In the third issue of Min pao (April 1906) Hu Han-min’s editorial 
on Min pao’s Six Points (which includes land nationalization instead of “‘equal- 
ization of land rights’’), this more overtly anti-landlord position is apparently 
restated; yet turning to Sun’s subsequent speeches on min sheng, however, we 


1° See Feng, IV, 25-44, for a list of Hsing Chung Hui members, indicating a predominance 
of merchants before 1905. 

\ See 7'LCS, X, ts‘e 1, 61. 

2 “Sun Chung-shan ‘p‘ing-chiin ti-ch‘lian’ cheng-kang ti ch‘an sheng ho fa-chan” [‘‘The 
Genesis and Development of Sun Yat-sen’s Political Principle, ‘Equalization of Land 
Rights’ ’’], Kuang-ming jih-pao (Peking, Oct. 27, 1955). This background article from the 
Communist press quotes from Liang’s attacks which appeared in the Hsin-min ts‘ung-pao 
in 1906. 
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find that the milder proposal of the T‘ung Meng Hui manifesto is constantly 
repeated and emphasized." 

Sun’s first long discourse on min sheng is his October 17, 1906 speech at the 
Min pao anniversary gatheving in Tokyo. Here he repeats arguments previously 
advanced by Feng Tzu-yu, stressing how much easier it will be for China to 
achieve socialism in comparison with the West, because “social problems are 
caused by the progress of civilization, and when the attainments of civilization 
are not high, social problems are correspondingly few.”’ These problems, and 
their solution, socialism, are inevitable, because the ‘progress of civilization is a 
natural process—you cannot escape it by running away.” In summarizing his 
reasons for advocating socialism, Sun says: “Civilization has good fruit and it 
also has evil fruit. We must choose the good fruit and avoid the evil fruit. On 
the occasion of our revolution we not only want to create a democratic state, 
but we want to make a socialist state—certainly this is what the West has not 
yet attained.’’* 

The reason that the West has been burdened with social problems is because 
it “has not solved the land problem.” As an example he cites England, where a 
few wealthy individuals have monopolized large tracts of urban and agricultural 
land and hold them for speculative purposes. “There is definitely enough land,” 
only it is not accessible to the masses who are forced to compete for factory jobs 
in the cities with the result that hundreds of thousands are unemployed. His 
solution for this evil, Sun assures his listeners, is neither painful nor violent: 
“T have heard people say that the min sheng principle requires the killing of 
half of our four hundred million people—taking the land of the wealthy people. 
This is a misunderstanding of its central doctrine and just reckless talk... The 
various methods advocated by socialists are not identical—what I believe in is 
the method of determining land values. . . .’"* Sun then explains the taxation of 
the future rise in land values as being the implementation of min sheng: it will 
prevent a few rich people from monopolizing favorably situated land, yet it will 
not infringe upon currently held wealth. In this elaboration of min sheng Sun rests 
completely upon the future increment tax as in the T‘ung Meng Hui manifesto, 
although the state socialism aspect was to be revived in 1912. 

After the 1911 revolution and Sun’s brief tenure as Provisional President of 
the Republic, he stressed min sheng more than any other aspect of his program. 
In at least sixteen speeches, including press conferences, Point Four of the Party 
Manifesto was energetically promoted throughout the country.'* According to 
his utterances at this time, Sun apparently felt that his other two principles 


'' See Tsou Lu, Vol. I, Sec. Il, pp. 449-450. Hu’s article contains the strongest anti- 
landlord sentiments which I have seen in the sources which are available for this period. But 
even here, the justification for Sun’s program is the experience of the urbanized West, rather 
than the actual conditions of the Chinese land tenure system. Although called “land nation- 
alization,” the proposal is essentially the same as George’s socialization of rent. 

4 TLCS, V1, ts‘e 1, 25-26. 

16 TLCS, VI, ts‘e 1, 28. 

‘6 Hsiao Cheng, 7'u-ti kai-ko chih li-lun yi shih-chi (Taipei, 1951), p. 29. Most of these 
speeches can be found in TLCS VI, ts‘e 1, Apr.—Dec. 1912. 
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had been secured and “from now on what we ought to urgently advance is the 
min sheng principle.” Soon after resigning from office Sun issued a statement to 
American journalists affirming his ideological kinship to Henry George: ‘I intend 
to devote my future to the promotion of the welfare of the Chinese people as a 
whole. The teachings of your single taxer, Henry George, will be the basis of 
our program of reform. The land tax as the only means of supporting the govern- 
ment is an infinitely just, reasonable and equitably distributed tax, and on it 
we will found our new system. ... We will embrace all the teachings of Henry 
George and will include the ownership by the national government of all na- 
tional monopolies. . . .’’!* 

Even Yiian Shih-k‘ai ostensibly became a single-taxer, and an American news- 
paper reported that he would “urge the new cabinet to impose a land or single 
tax in order to raise money for the government.’ Yiian and the industrialist 
Chang Chien were among those leaders who appeared to be drawn to the single- 
tax fold not only as a result of Sun’s efforts, but because of the active role played 
by the Canadian single-taxer, Dr. W. E. Macklin, a medical missionary in 
Nanking, who translated several single-tax classics into Chinese.*”® Macklin 
helped organize a colonization association for the purpose of settling landless 
peasants in various parts of the country, including Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
Tibet. The availability of unused or “wild” land is of course one of the main- 
stays of the single-tax theory, and this aspect of the Henry George program, 
which would not arouse the opposition of landlords, was endorsed by “land 
reformers” like Yiian Shih-k‘ai. But even Macklin felt that the use of waste 
land could be only a temporary expedient, and tried to convince Chang Chien 
(who served as Sun’s Minister of Industry) that a heavy tax on land values was 
the basic solution to agrarian distress.?! 

This same emphasis on reclamation can be seen in the program of Sung Chiao- 
jen, Sun’s close associate who became Minister of Agriculture under Yiian. In 
May 1912 Sung announced that his ministry would promote reclamation of waste 
land, afforestation, agricultural experimental stations, and agricultural banks to 
grant easy loans to farmers.” While all these commendable measures could be 
considered essential to rural reconstruction, there is a significant skirting of the 
sensitive agrarian social issue, the inevitable struggle between rich and poor on 
the land. Tension was mounting in rural areas, and the peasants, who had their 


" TLCS, VI, ts‘e 1, 64. 

* This interview was reported in the American single-tax organ, The Public (Chicago, 
April 12, 1912), XV, No. 732, p. 349. 

19 Chicago Sunday Tribune, (March 10, 1912), Sec. II, p. 1; quoted in Hou-Chun Chang, 
“China,” in Land Value Tazation Around the World, ed. H. G. Brown and others (New 
York, 1955), p. 186. ; 

20 See Macklin’s report in the Single Taz Year Book, ed. Joseph D. Miller (New York, 
1917), pp. 188-192. His translation of Progress and Poverty (not a literal version) appeared in 
1899. Sun, who later discussed this work with Macklin, expressed a preference for a more 
literal translation. 

2! Single Taz Year Book, p. 190. 

22 See the Republican Advocate (Shanghai, May 25, 1912), Vol. I, No. 8, p. 305. 
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own version of “equalization of land rights,’ began balking at the payment of 
rent as soon as the Republic was declared. Landlords’ homes were burned, and 
in Hunan, where Mao Tse-tung was to be active in a few years, the peasants 
raised the slogan, ‘The tillers should not pay rent or taxes!’ 

In spite of these tangible manifestations of peasant unrest, Sun in his speeches 
of 1912 continued to describe the land problem in terms of the future specter of 
monopoly and speculation, assuring his audiences that “equalization of land 
rights” did not imply actual land division or nationalization.” In these presenta- 
tions the land problem is not identified with prevailing social ills in China; the 
land problem arises only when land is suddenly made valuable as a result of 
progress—urbanization, industrialization, and the development of communica- 
tions. In Sun’s estimation, therefore, the present is the most propitious moment 
for inaugurating his land reform program—before industry has developed. The 
only places where he is aware of the emergence of a land problem are urban areas 
like Shanghai, Canton, Hongkong, etc., for which he finds parallels in New York 
and London. The interior of the country, he believes, does not yet suffer from 
this type of land problem, but his solution is a preventive for future inequalities, 
when “with the development of industry and commerce, and transportation 
facilities, land values in the interior will be like those of Shanghai.’ In the mean- 
time, for the country as a whole, Sun sees both landowners and capitalists as 
insignificantly small. Gazing at the vast expanse of agrarian China, he finds that 
the ordinary people can use land freely, “without any restrictions,” and in 
general, ‘‘there are no masters who monopolize land.’”* It is only with the modern- 
ization of society that Sun anticipates injustice and inequality to mar this almost 
idyllic portrait which he paints of agrarian China.” 

In these speeches Sun describes the “equalization of land rights’’ process in 
the following steps: (1) self-assessment of all land values exclusive of improve- 
ments; (2) a standard tax rate of about one per cent on the assessed value; (3) 
governmental appropriation of all future increases in value; (4) the government 
to have the right to purchase any piece of land at any time according to its 
original value. 

The government’s option to purchase land is not related to agrarian land 


%3 See the Kuang-ming jih-pao article on “equalization of land rights.’’ 

* 7'LCS, VI, ta‘e 1, 97. 

* 7'LCS, VI, ts‘e 1, 231-232. 

%* TLCS, VI, ts‘e 1, 224. 

" While in these public addresses Sun associates the land problem with the future advent 
of capitalism, there are some signs that he was thinking about more direct measures of 
aiding the peasants. The Kuang-ming jih-pao article reports that Sun told Yian Shih-k‘ai 
at that time that ‘‘China is a country that is based upon agriculture. . . if we want to solve 
the peasant problem, then it cannot be done except if the tiller owns his land.” Yet this 
foreshadowing of the 1924 “‘land to the tiller’”’ policy was not apparent in his official pro- 
nouncements. 

* Sun proposed a unique method of self-assessment in place of the government valuation 
systems prevalent in the West. Each owner would submit his own valuation, with the state 
always reserving the right to purchase the land at the original self-assessed value, thus 
deterring an owner from under-assessing his property. And the annual tax would discourage 
him from over-valuation 
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tenure reform but is a means for preventing individuals from monopolizing 
favorable sites, as well as being one of the checks on the self-assessment device. 
While Sun agrees in principle with the doctrine of complete land nationalization, 
he does not see the need for such a drastic measure in China—‘‘only that land 
that is indispensable” need revert to state ownership. By indispensable land 
Sun means sites for railways, highways, market places, and other public develop- 
ment projects.” In effect, this is no different from the Western practice of ‘emi- 
nent domain,” and in advocating its restricted use Sun cannot be labeled a “land 
nationalizer.’’° 

Although ‘equalization of land rights’’ is the basis of min sheng, during this 
period—especially towards the end of 1912—Sun also stresses government 
control of railways and other utilities as part of his state socialist program. But 
whether applied to land or capital, Sun emphasizes that his version of socialism 
offers no cause for alarm. Those who fear it are likened to people “who groan 
when there is really no pain... but when we tell them that socialism is a pre- 
ventive against the emergence of capitalists, there will be no more needless com- 
plaining. It is exactly like guarding against an illness.*' China, which is “not yet 
infected with the disease,’ can avoid the ‘‘strong medicine” which for the West 
is held to be inevitable. 

In returning to Sun’s land policy during this period, we can conclude that it 
was essentially urban rather than agrarian, that it was preventive rather than 
remedial, and that its sights were aimed at a future, modernized state of China, 
rather than China in its present agrarian context. Such an interpretation of 
min sheng and “equalization of land rights’ can be further clarified by turning 
to the Western antecedents of Sun’s program. 


II. Western Precedents 


That Sun’s min sheng with its pervasive motif of progress without poverty 
should be indebted to Henry George’s eloquent exposition of this same theme is 
hardly surprising. For when Sun was in England near the turn of the century, 
getting his first tastes of the heady draughts of Western political and economic 
theories, the doctrine of Henry George had already left its mark upon the British 
socialist and liberal labor movements, influencing British reformers to a much 
greater extent than their American counterparts. Although by this time the 
British socialists had moved beyond Georgism, their debt to Progress and 
Poverty as a galvanizing force of latent reformism was openly acknowledged.” 


2 TLCS, VI, ts‘e 1, 81. 

*° That Sun’s use of the expression (‘u-ti kuo-yu (state ownership of land) did not refer to 
the actual nationalization of agrarian land is clearly explained by Ts‘ui Shu-ch‘in, who 
concludes that the ‘‘policy of equalization of land-ownership was intended for the urban 
land,’ and that it was not until his late years that Sun formulated an agrarian program. See 
his article, ‘‘Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Land Program and the Nationalization of Land,’ Free 
China Review (Taipei, Sept. 1952), II, No. 7, pp. 7-11. 

% TLCS, VI, ts‘e 1, 229; 

* George Bernard Shaw wrote: ‘‘When I was thus swept into the great Socialist revival of 
1883, I found that five-sixths of those who were swept in with me had been converted by 
Henry George’”’ (Charles A. Barker, Henry George, (New York, 1955], p. 376). 
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George’s second mayoralty campaign in New York and his dramatic death a 
few days before the election in 1897 received wide attention in the London press, 
and if Sun had not read Progress and Poverty previously, he most certainly became 
aware of George and his doctrine at this time.” Yet in assessing George’s influence 
upon Sun, the background and antecedents of nineteenth-century British social- 
ism should not be forgotten, for “George, like other prophets, cooperated with 
the ‘spirit of the age,’ ’™ and if his land value taxation device became so integral 
a part of Sun’s program, it was primarily because Sun received his training in 
socialism in an England which more than any other country was historically 
prepared for George’s doctrine. The question of rent, “that is, of the return 
which land yields...dominated English political economy during the first 
half of the 19th century,’™ and this concern over land was inherited by the 
British socialists in the latter half of the century. Unlike American or continental 
socialism, “it was land, rather than capital which ... (was) the objective of 
English socialism in its peculiar and indigenous form.’ Because of the tendency 
toward the aggregation of large estates, both urban and rural, in the hands of a 
few individuals, various land nationalization schemes were proposed during the 
century preceding the appearance of Progress and Poverty, and in the works of 
Ogilvie, Herbert Spencer, and Patrick Edward Dove, the George solution of 
socializing rent was clearly anticipated.” 

It was John Stuart Mill, however, who exerted the strongest influence upon 
pre-George land reform movements in Britain, his efforts leading to the formation 
of the Land Tenure Reform Association in 1870. Mill popularized the term “future 
unearned increment,” and the program of his organization called for state 
appropriation, by taxation, of the “Future Unearned Increment Increase of the 
Rent of the Land . . . or a great part of that increase, which is continually taking 
place, without any effort or outlay by the proprietors, merely through the growth 
of population and wealth... .’™ 

Thus it could be said that George, in publishing Progress and Poverty in 
1879, contributed little in the way of new ideas; what he did add, however, was 
“new vigour and ‘hustle’ to an old doctrine.’™ His writings and several speaking 
tours in Britain—especially during the Irish troubles—served to dramatize 


* T‘ang Leang-li states that when Sun was in America (June-Sept. 1896) prior to his 
voyage to England, he ‘‘came into contact with the ‘Single-Taxers’ who were at that time 
busily engaged preparing for Henry George’s second Mayoral Campaign’ (The Inner 
History of the Chinese Revolution, p. 24). But the campaign actually took place a year later 
(It was Bryan’s presidential campaign that was in progress in 1896.) , and the evidence seems 
to indicate that it was in England that Sun first became acquainted with this doctrine. See 
Lyon Sharman, p. 58. 

* J. A. Hobson, quoted in Charles A. Barker, Henry George, p. 416. 

** Charles Gide and Charles Rist, A History of Economic Doctrines (London, 1932), p. 559. 

** Ernest Barker, Political Thought in England (New York, 1915), p. 214. 

* See George R. Geiger, The Philosophy of Henry George (Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
1931), for a discussion of George’s predecessors. Spencer’s Social Statics (1850) and Dove’s 
Theory of Human Progression (1850) were translated into Chinese by Macklin. 

* John Stuart Mill, Dissertations and Discussions (New York, 1874), V, 225. 

** Ernest Barker, Political Thought in England, p. 215. 
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and disseminate the progress-and-poverty theme to a much greater degree than 
the efforts of his more scholarly predecessors. Because of its eloquent portrayal 
of social injustice in modern society, Progress and Poverty was used as a propa- 
ganda weapon even in the hands of those who did not concur with George’s 
solution.“ 

Here, too, we undoubtedly have the origin of Sun’s “equalization of land 
rights,” a slogan which is apparently derived from George’s “common ownership 
of land.” George concluded that “the great cause of inequality in the distribution 
of wealth is inequality in the ownership of land. The ownership of land is the 
great fundamental fact which ultimately determines the social, the political, 
and consequently the intellectual and moral condition of a people,” and his 
remedy was: “We must... substitute for the individual ownership of land a 
common ownership. ... We must make land common property.’ 

But in examining what George meant by “common property” we find that he 
definitely did not mean common property in land as it is usually understood, 
“that is to say, George was in no sense a land nationalist and did not suggest, 
as is so often mistakenly attributed to him . . . that land was to be owned by the 
state, or that it should be held in joint ownership by the citizens, or that there 
should be any overt change in our present system of tenure. . . . Instead, George’s 
interpretation of making land ‘common property’ involved a distinctly novel 
methodological technique ...he was confident that his method would make 
land ‘common property’ but at the same time retain all the advantages of the 
private administration of land.’ 

This “methodological technique’”’ was governmental appropriation of rent, 
and in arguing in its behalf, George spurned conventional land reform measures 
such as redistribution and rent control which would only enable a few million 
tenants to become landlords “while the rest of the population would gain noth- 
ing.”’ While George agreed that the abolition of private titles in land and its 
redistribution to the highest bidders would result in equality, he felt that such a 
procedure was not feasible: he proposed to accomplish the same end by less 
radical means, asserting: “It is not necessary to confiscate land; it is only neces- 
sary to confiscate rent.... We already take some rent in taxation. We have 
only to make some changes in our modes of taxation to take it all” (Progress and 
Poverty, pp. 324-325, 404~405). 

George’s land taxation device was meant to be more than a land reform 
measure: by obviating the need for other forms of taxation, the single tax on land 
values would allow both capital and labor a greater return; land speculation 
“© The New York socialist journal Volkszeitung announced that it supported George’s 
first mayoral candidacy in 1886 not because of the single tax, ‘“‘but in spite of it’’ (Geiger, 
p. 202). Soon afterwards, however, George broke with American radicals and began deriving 
support from middle-class circles. Yet the British Fabians, who like the American socialists 
went beyond George and advocated the socialization of capital as well as rent, were still 
prepared to exploit George’s crusading zeal. See Webb’s letter prior to George’s 1889 visit 
to England, in Charles Barker, pp. 516-517. 

“t Progress and Poverty (New York, 1955 ed.), p. 295, p. 328. 

Geiger, pp. 114-115. 
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would become a useless venture, and in addition to more land being made avail- 
able to cultivators, wealth would be channeled to productive investments—all 
this adding up to a “‘simple yet sovereign remedy, which will raise wages, increase 
the earnings of capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, give remunerative 
employment to whoever wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, lessen 
crime, elevate morals, and taste, and intelligence, purify government and carry 
civilization to yet nobler heights. ...”’ (Progress and Poverty, pp. 405-406). 

When George refers to “land” he is not primarily concerned with agricultural 
land; on the contrary, it is land with situation value, non-agricultural land like 
“factory sites, railroad right-of-way franchises, New York City building lots,’’@ 
which draws his attention; and this is precisely the type of land to which Sun 
Yat-sen refers in his ‘equalization of land rights.” 

While the followers of Henry George have been the most vigorous proponents 
of land value taxation, as a fiscal measure it has not been without support from 
other quarters as well, yet non-Georgist advocates of land value taxation would 
not favor the elimination of other forms of taxation, nor would they advocate a 
tax equal to all or most of the land rent, which in effect would be the same as 
nationalization. Some single-taxers advocate appropriation of only that portion 
of rent required for the needs of the state. George coined the term “Single Tax 
Limited” to repesent the view of those of his followers who favored taxation of 
65 per cent or less of economic rent, while those like himself who demanded a 
larger tax came under the label “Single Tax Unlimited.’ 

How does Sun’s program compare with that of George? Both hold that the 
private appropriation of increases in land values resulting from social progress is 
the cause of the progress and poverty paradox; to both, land value taxation is not 
just a fiscal measure but a blueprint for a more equitable society—George’s 
vision of a future “great cooperative society’ being similar to Sun’s ta-t‘ung 
society. And Sun, like George, advocated the land-value tax as the single or 
sole tax. 

Yet in administering this program, with regard to present holdings, Sun is 
more of a “single-taxer limited” than a pure Georgian “‘single-taxer unlimited’’; 
for Sun advocated an annual tax of only one per cent on present land values, 
which would fall short of George’s goal of complete socialization of rent.** Sun, 
in asking for public appropriation of the future increments in land values only, 
takes a stand that is closer to the position of John Stuart Mill than that of Henry 
George. (George, of course, wanted to take the entire unearned increment, both 
past and future.) In other words, Sun, because he felt that China had not yet 
progressed, and was therefore not suffering from an inordinate rise in land values, 


** Geiger, p. 214. 

“ See Charles Barker, pp. 539-541. 

** Progress and Poverty, pp. 455-456. 

** Agricultural land rent in China, which could amount to as much as 50% of the annual 
yield, would be equivalent to as much as 20% of the market value if the latter is calculated 
at 2.5 times the yield, as is the practice on Taiwan. And without rent control legislation, 
which Sun did not include in his program at this time, the landlord could shift the tax on to 
the tenant. 
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was prepared to postpone the George formula and merely tax future rises in value 
as they appeared, without making excessive demands of landowners at the 
present time. This departure from the orthodox George scheme is a further 
indication of the future, preventive orientation of Sun’s “equalization of land 
rights.’ 

While it was in England that Sun first came into contact with that particular 
variety of socialism which emphasized land value taxation and the unearned- 
increment concept, these same doctrines underwent phenomenal diffusion to 
other parts of the world during the period 1890-1910, receiving legislative sanc- 
tion in Germany, Canada, and Australasia, as well as being subjects for strong 
agitation in various American municipalities—all of which served to impress 
Sun with the conviction that land-value taxation was the coming thing. 

For example, in 1906 he cited the tax legislation of the German leased territory 
of Kiaochow.* In 1898 when Kiaochow was acquired, the naval authorities 
in charge introduced a bill in the Reichstag ‘‘designed to prevent land speculation 
and to help pay the vast sums expended by the government for public improve- 
ments.’ This territory, which was rapidly built up by the Germans, experienced 
a sudden rise in population and a land boom, and was thus a replica of the 
urbanization process which had led to the rise of land values in the West. 

The Kiaochow legislation called for a six per cent tax on land values and a 
33% per cent tax on future increases, this being the first occasion in the world 
that a future unearned increment tax was invoked. (A similar bill was introduced 
in Frankfurt a.M. in 1894 but was not passed until 1904.) While in Germany as 
in England, the publication of Progress and Poverty had served to advance the 
land value taxation movement, its origin in Germany was independent, ante- 
dating both Mill and George. By 1898, however, the Bund Deutscher Bodenre- 
former, a pro-George single-tax organization, had been formed by Adolph Dama- 
schke, and it was a member of this group, Dr. Wilhelm Schrameier, who was the 
first land commissioner of Kiaochow. Hsiao Cheng, one of the leading experts 
on Sun’s “equalization of land rights,” claims that while Sun received his ideas 
on taxation from Mill and George, it was this German movement, in the person 
of Schrameier, which in Kiaochow showed him how that theory could be put 
into practice. 

In western Canada too, Sun was an eyewitness to the growing popularity of 
land-value taxation. He was a frequent visitor to the Chinese community in 

* Henry George might have criticized Sun’s future unearned-increment tax on the same 
grounds that he rejected Mill’s similar proposal: ‘‘Mr. Mill’s plans for nationalizing the 
‘future unearned increase in the value of land’... would not add to the injustice of the 
present distribution of wealth, but it would not remedy it. Further speculative advance of 
rent would cease. .. . But it would leave, for all the future, one class in possession of the 
enormous advantage over others which they now have. All that can be said of this plan is, 
that it might be better than nothing’’ (Progress and Poverty, pp. 361-362). 

“ TLCS, VI, ts‘e 1, 28. 

‘* Yetta Scheftel, The Taxation of Land Value (New York, 1916), p. 185. 

8° T'u-ti kai-ko chih li-lun yii shih-chi, p. 23. Schrameier later acted as Sun’s adviser in 
Canton. 
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Vancouver, where this policy had made headway since 1891, and which in 1911 
(a year that Sun passed through there) became the “only city of metropolitan 
size on the coninent to elect a municipal government on a single-tax platform.”™ 

Although Sun never visited there the advances of land-value taxation in New 
Zealand and Australia were known to him. Here too, ideas stemming from Mill 
were given greater impetus not only by Henry George’s writings but his visit 
in 1890. One aspect of the New Zealand Land and Income Tax Act of 1891 which 
is of particular interest to students of Sunyatsenism is that the land tax was 
“based on a self-assessment with the shrewd device of making Government’s 
purchase at the tax value an effective check on the owner’s assessment.” This 
self-assessment method was dropped in 1896, and although it is remarkably 
similar to Sun’s proposal, there is no other evidence indicating a connection 
between the two.” 

Sun’s predilection for the programs of Mill and Henry George was greatly 
reinforced by the passage of the Lloyd George Budget (Finance Act 1909-10), 
which among other measures instituted a future unearned increment tax on land 
values and government royalties on mine production. And Sun probably realized 
the advantages of a self-assessment method when he saw that the British now 
required the services of thousands of valuers to assess approximately eleven 
million holdings in Great Britain. 

In addition to these direct and indirect Western stimuli, it should not be 
overlooked that Henry George’s doctrine had a substantial following in Japan 
when Sun’s movement was taking root there. Among others, the Miyazaki 
brothers were George enthusiasts, and the views of these Japanese supporters 
of the Chinese revolution undoubtedly served to strengthen Sun’s opinions when 
they met in Japan in 1898." 


Conclusion 


While it is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the economic implications 
of the single-tax theory, it seems that Sun’s modified version of this doctrine is 
hardly applicable to agrarian China. The ideas of Henry George had been born 
in the California of the 1860’s where he saw land-grabbing and speculation, rapid 
urbanization, skyrocketing of land values, and the creation of millionaires 
literally overnight. ‘Within a few miles of San Francisco,” he charged, there is 
“unused land enough to give employment to every man who wants it.’** Thus 
the single tax on land values has been described as a device whose primary pur- 
pose is to force owners of unimproved land either to improve the land or to sell 
it, but not to hold it for speculation.** Theoretically, an increased tax on land 


* ©. E, Fillebrown, The Principles of Natural Tazation (Chicago, 1917), p. 173. 

* John B. Condliffe, New Zealand in the Making (London, 1930), p. 182. 

+3 See Frederic C. Howe’s Confessions of a Reformer (New York, 1925), p. 228, for a similar 
use of this technique in Cleveland in 1910. 

% See Marius B. Jansen, 7'he Japanese and Sun Yat-sen (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 
118-119. 

5* Progress and Poverty, pp. 273-274. 


** See E. R. A. Seligman’s ‘‘The Single Tax’’ in his Essays on Tazation (New York, 1895), 
pp. 64-94. 


‘ 
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values should reduce tenancy as well, since an owner who had more land than 
he could use, would find little profit in renting it out if the state could confiscate 
the rent in the form of taxation. One of the single-tax axioms, based on Ricardian 
economics, is that a land tax cannot be transferred from the owner to the tenant. 
Yet while this might be valid in a situation where marginal land is still unused, 
it is hardly appropriate to a subsistence type of Oriental agrarian economy, 
where the population far exceeds the cultivable soil. In such an economy, where 
tenancy prevails, it is usually the case that the landlord is able to shift an in- 
creasing tax burden upon the ténant. China with its already heavily populated 
rural areas could not be likened to a newly developed territory like Australia, 
New Zealand, or western Canada, where it was not land, but settlers who were 
scarce; and George’s remarks concerning China and India indicate a serious 
underestimation of the pressure of population upon land in these Oriental 
economies. 

But Sun’s modification of the George formula would be even less suitable to 
an agrarian economy. Of his future-increment tax a single-tax economist would 
say: “But half measures will not suffice. To tax only future increases of land 
values is not very appreciably to cheapen land and so make the acquisition of 
farms and homes more easy. It can do little more than prevent such acquisition 
from becoming more difficult.” While such a tax might very well be used in 
growing urban areas (such as the case of the German and western Canadian 
municipalities) it could not be a substitute for more direct methods of alleviating 
China’s agrarian distress. The history of agrarian reform on the mainland, and 
in Taiwan (where, starting in 1949, the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion carried out a three-stage program of rent control, distribution of state- 
owned land, and finally, purchase of excess holdings and redistribution), has 
little or nothing in common with Sun’s “equalization of land rights” taxation 
method.® That this method was recently resuscitated as an urban tax measure 
on Taiwan demonstrates its limited scope. 

While it would be unfair to accuse Sun and the Kuomintang of not taking 
effective action to realize the demands of the peasants during the 1912-13 period 
when the real power was wielded by Yiian Shih-k‘ai, the fact remains that in 
their public proposals they clung to the modified Henry George thesis, and until 
the 1920’s refused to acknowledge the immediate and preSsing need for assisting 
the peasants vis-A-vis the landlords. This preference for pursuit of a preventive 
program against future social injustice can be traced to the following causes. 

Firstly, Sun had become so thoroughly absorbed with Western concepts and 
the results of his Western experience, that his orientation was shifted from the 


Chinese scene and focused on the West, with the result that he was trapped into 
conceiving of social problems chiefly in Western terms and losing sight of China’s 
particular form of agrarian injustice. Secondly, Sun, being primarily a nationalist 
and not a social reformer, eschewed social solutions which smacked of violence 


5? See UN, Department of Economic Affairs publ., Land Reform (New York, 1951), p. 45 
% Progress and Poverty, pp. 111-122 

°° H. G. Brown, The Economic Basis of Taz Reform (Columbia, Missouri, 1932), p. 229 
*° See Hui-Sun Tang, Land Reform in Free China (Taipei, 1954) 
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and interna] dissension. During the pre-1912 period when he was mainly engaged 
in fund-raising among overseas merchants it was difficult for him openly to attack 
the landlords, especially when the Pao Huang Hui partisans were ready to expose 
him as a radical. And immediately after the revolution, he found an even greater 
need for compromise. 

Yet it is significant that almost twenty years prior to the Bolshevik influence, 
the leadership of the Chinese revolution exhibited a predisposition in favor of 
what it considered to be a form of socialism. While Karl Marx had dismissed 
Progress and Poverty as “the capitalists’ last ditch,”® and was in turn labeled 
“the prince of muddleheads’”® by Henry George, Sun thought that he could 
reconcile the two by applying the teachings of the one to land, and the other to 
railroads and utilities. But if he had no quarrel with the Marxian goal, he saw 
no need for its methods in pre-industrialized China. Marxism could only offer a 
solution to the problems of capitalism after they arose, but the Mill-George 
taxation method could be used as a preventive for those ills before they were 
born. Marxian-Hegelian dialectics could anticipate a new social order only as 
the resolution of a conflict, while the land-value taxation method could be en- 
forced peacefully and quietly, obviating the need for class conflict and violence. 
If by advocating this program in 1912 Sun was able to associate himself with the 
goals of socialism, it is because the socialist label itself was ambiguous and 
covered a wide variety of specific doctrines. 

Finally, something should be said for the farsightedness of the man who even 
before the Nationalist Revolution had succeeded was thinking in terms of a 
social and economic solution. What Sun desired at this early stage was not just 
to create a society in the image of the West, but to plan for a higher type of social 
order, and to challenge his followers with a quest for social justice even before 
the Manchus were overthrown. 

Yet Sun was too farsighted—so engrossed in the future that he lost sight 
of the urgent needs of the present. Perhaps he had spent too much time away 
from agrarian China. Canton, Hongkong, and Shanghai—here he saw the 
Henry George thesis at work, forgetting that the “ports of commerce are but 
a drop of water in the ocean compared with the great interior of the country, 
where millions of the Chinese peasants toil under feudal economic conditions in 
a severe struggle to keep alive.’ 


a 7%) Hb 6 VIE A 


*! Henry Mayers Hyndman, The Record of an Adventurous Life (New York, 1911), p. 257. 

*? Charles Barker, Henry George, p. 564. 

* T. C. Woo, The Kuomintang and the Future of the Chinese Revolution (London, 1928), 
pp. 185-186. 





The 1953 Chinese Census in Perspective 
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HE 1953 Chinese census reported a total population on the Chinese mainland 

of 582.6 million. This figure came as a surprise to Western observers, since 
the population figures most frequently quoted for China during the preceding 
twenty years had been on the order of magnitude of “‘about 450 million,” the 
1933 estimate of the League of Nations.’ Although the inadequacies of Chinese 
population statistics and their controversial nature are well known, some under- 
standing of the latest figure is possible by viewing it in historical perspective. 
Such an analysis is here presented, and is confined to the 1953 census data refer- 
ring to the size of the population and its distribution among the provinces. 
Chinese population counts 

Some of the first recorded population counts were made by the rulers of ancient 
China, for purposes of imposing taxes and conscripting civilian labor and military 
manpower. They often took the form of tax and police registers. Not until the 
early twentieth century, however, was any attempt made to conduct a major 
population count in China. Censuses were taken in 1909-11, 1912, and 1928, but 
the results of each were incomplete and inconclusive. 

The 1909-11 census, initiated in 1908 as a result of a promise of a representa- 
tive government made by the Dowager Empress, was the first ‘“‘modern” count 
attempted in China. It was to cotnprise two phases: a household census taken in 
1909-10 and a head count in 1911-12. The household census was reported in 1910, 
but as a result of the overthrow of the Manchu government, the head count was 
never finished. Many scholars have attempted to evaluate and rectify the incom- 
plete data. Their conclusions vary greatly, depending on the assumptions and 
adjustments applied to the raw data. In the case of the household census, which 
was more complete, the major differences arise as a result of the estimated size of 
the average household. The Chen adjustment? appears to be the most complete 
presentation of the 1909-11 census, made by one who utilized the previous work 
of others and, in addition, had access to supplementary materials from the 
Chinese archives. 

Although the census of 1909-11 is better known, the 1912 census, taken under 
the Republican Government immediately after its establishment, is much more 
detailed and has been used as a model for annual estimates made by a number of 
the Chinese provinces. The 1912 count presented the number of households and 
the total population for each province. Unfortunately, these data are also not 
The author is in the Reference Department of The Library of Congress. 

1 League of Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1934-86 (1935), p. 21. The writer is greatly in 
debted to the late Dr. Eugene M. Kulischer and to Mr. Michael K. Roof for their advice and 
encouragement during the preparation of this paper. 

? Nanming I. Liu, Contribution 4 l'étude de la population chinoise (Geneva, 1935), p. 97. 
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reliable. Not only do the figures for some of the provinces seem unreasonable, but 
the results obtained for some of the provincial age and sex distributions throw 
suspicion on the rest of the data. The household statistics are considered more 
reliable, although the variations in the estimated number of persons in an average 
household would result in a considerable variation in the size of the population. 
For example, Willcox, in his work with the 1912 census, used an average of 5.3 
persons per household.’ 

The 1928 census was ordered less than a year after the Nationalist Government 
(Kuomintang) was established. Apparently no uniform census schedule was 
adopted, and only thirteen provinces furnished complete returns, while three 
gave incomplete returns and twelve made no report. For the three with incom- 
plete returns, the Ministry of the Interior obtained provincial populations by 
applying the density of the reported sections tothe total area of the province. The 
populations for unreported provinces were obtained by using the densities of 
adjacent provinces or of the thirteen reported provinces. Since an average is used, 
the above method results in an overestimate for provinces with low population 
densities, and an underestimate for provinces with high densities. A more refined 
method was used by Nanming I. Liu in obtaining provincial populations,‘ with 
more credible results. He compared the 1928 household data with household data 
reported in the 1909-11 and 1912 censuses, and estimated the populations of the 
unreported provinces on the basis of this comparison. 

The questionable results obtained in these censuses are largely due to the in- 
herent difficulties encountered in any enumeration of China’s population. The 
most obvious difficulty lies in the magnitude of such an operation, since almost 
one quarter of the earth’s population live on the Chinese mainland. The general 
illiteracy and backwardness of the overwhelming majority of the Chinese people 
contributed to the problem. Poor transportation and communication facilities 
made certain regions virtually inaccessible for obtaining even limited data. 
There existed a general mistrust of authority, and a common desire to evade 
taxation and military service. The Chinese have been superstitious about divulg- 
ing family names to strangers, particularly those of infants, and have had a 
tendency not to report women and children. All these factors would tend to 
understate the true size of the Chinese population ; however, there is no indication 
that, in view of the known deficiencies of the material, any adjustments were 
made on the basic data by the persons conducting the count. 

An important general limitation to the early attempts at counts was the em- 
phasis, already mentioned, on the household. Defining a Chinese household and 
estimating its average size are problems in themselves. A “household” may in- 
clude no more than the head and his immediate family, or it may include everyone 


*W. F. Willcox, ‘‘The Population of China and Its Modern Increase,’’ Revue de l’Insti- 
tute International de Statistique (April 1937), p. 7. 

‘ Liu, pp. 122-132. 

* For a more complete discussion of the attitudes of the Chinese people, see A. J. Jaffe, 
“A Review of the Censuses and Demographic Statistics of China,’’ Population Studies 
(Dee. 1947), p. 323. 
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living under one roof, such as families of sons, servants, or, in the case of some 
handicraft enterprises, the hired workers. Estimates of the average size of house- 
holds made by scholars on the basis of partial data vary from less than four to 
more than six persons; the most reasonable seem to lie between these two ex- 
tremes.* (The Chinese Communists report the average size of the rural household 
as 4.4 persons.) 


The 1958 census 


Prior to the 1953 census, the Communists in China had made several attempts 
at deriving a new population total for the country by means of reporting the 
population through administrative channels. By collecting and correlating the 
data from the administrative census reports from all parts of the country, a popu- 
lation of 556.6 million (excluding Taiwan) was derived for the end of 1951. A com- 
pilation of similar data for the end of 1952 resulted in a total population of 567.7 
million (again excluding Taiwan), or only 14.9 million below the 1953 census 
figure dated only six months later.’ Thus, the totals derived in 1951 and 1952 
presumably indicate a substantial improvement in the administering of the regis- 
tration system, although this data still suffered from certain shortcomings, partic- 
ularly in its failure to convey information on the composition of the population 
by sex, age, and nationalities, so that by the end of 1952 preparations began for 
the 1953 census. With the assistance of a Soviet expert, and making full use of 
the experience gained by the Soviet Union from its censuses, the Chinese Statis- 
tical Administration drafted a census program which was simplified as much as 
possible, listing questions only on sex, age, and nationality in the census sched- 
ules.’ . 

The census-registration was not taken simultaneously throughout the country, 
although all the data was adjusted to the same base period. The final enumerations 
and tabulations were completed by June of 1954, and on November 1, 1954, the 
Statistical Bureau made its official report. On midnight (sic) of June 30, 1953, 
the population of the Chinese mainland was 582,603,417. More than 2.5 million 
persons reportedly took part in the operation, and more than 98 per cent of the 
total population were reported as “directly surveyed.’’* 


Evaluation of the 1953 census 


A post-census check, covering almost 53 million persons, showed an astonishing 
accuracy in that omissions and duplications accounted for 2.55 per cent and 1.39 
per cent respectively.'® This high degree of accuracy is certainly suspect. The 


6 J. L. Buck, Land Utilization in China (Shanghai, 1937), p. 370, and Ta Chen, Population 
in Modern China (Chicago, 1946), p. 86. 

7 For discussion of this series of population figures, see Irene B. Taeuber and Leo A. 
Orleans, ‘‘A Note on the Population Statistics of Communist China,’’ Population Indez, 
XXII (Oct. 1956), 274. 

*8. Krotevich, ‘‘Vsekitaiskaya perepis’ naseleniya 1953 g.’”’ (‘‘All-China Census for 
1953’’], Vestnik Statistiki (Sept.-Oct. 1955), pp. 37-38. 

* Krotevich, p. 49. 

10 Krotevich, p. 49. 
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error in the 1950 U.S. census is generally considered to be between 2 and 3 per 
cent, while Coale estimated it to be 3.6 per cent for the total population, and 
about 13 per cent for the non-white population." Also, rather than being con- 
tacted by an interviewer, which is the generally accepted modern technique, the 
people reported to the census-taking centers. Nevertheless, the Communists in 
their 1953 census-registration apparently were able to overcome many of the 
difficulties encountered in previous counts. Their organization could be strong 
and relatively efficient, and the census taking was preceded by a vigorous educa- 
tional campaign. For the first time the emphasis was shifted from the household 
to the individual. The most important single factor of success, however, is prob- 
ably the fact that the people registered and reported, or faced serious penalties. 

A quantitative evaluation of the population as reported in the 1953 census is 
more difficult. A comparison with a dependable earlier count is impossible, since, 
unfortunately, there is little ground for selecting the “best’”’ of various Chinese 
counts. None is considered valid, and one can agree with Jaffe that ‘all previous 
data on the size of the Chinese population are open to considerable doubt.’ On 
this basis, any serious comparative analysis would seem hopeless or, at best, in- 
conclusive. Nevertheless, it may be profitable to compare the populations re- 
ported for the provinces in the various series of estimates and counts. 

Table I presents twenty sets of provincial populations in chronological order, 
starting with the 1909-11 census. Only the reported provincial figures are in- 
cluded, and no attempt was made to estimate the populations of the missing 
provinces to make the totals comparable. Fortunately for this comparison, no 
major provincial boundary changes have taken place, so that no area adjustments 
have been made, although since the date of the census, Jehol and Sikang have 
been incorporated into the adjoining provinces. Distributions of population for 
additional years were available, particularly from the postwar Chinese (Nation- 
alist) handbooks, but they were not included since they were found to be either 
duplications of figures already presented or because they had no basis other than 
the distributions already included. 

Population data arranged in a time sequence usually follow a regular pattern of 
development. The provincial figures in Table I do not reflect such a pattern, al- 
though they do show a certain basic consistency. In view of the known deficien- 
cies, the erratic movements of the data is certainly to be expected. What is sur- 
prising is that the range of the variation for the individual provinces through 
almost half a century is not very large, especially if the post-1950 figures (last 
three columns) are excluded, since they represent the more intensive efforts of 
the new regime. In some cases the population figures are quite stable, as in the 
case of Shansi and Chekiang. In others, by eliminating one or two extremes, the 
range of variation narrows considerably, as in the case of Szechwan in 1930 and 
Kiangsi in 1917-18. The 1953 census is, in almost every case, higher than any of 


'' Ansley J. Coale, ‘‘The Population of the United States by Age, Sex, and Color—A 
Revision of Census Figures,” Journal of American Statistical Association, L (March 1955), 
44 


4 Jaffe, p. 308. 
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the previous estimates, although radical differences are few. Due to the tendencies 
already discussed—tendencies toward undercounting in the old figures—and to 
the lapse of time during which the population would have been increasing, the 
direction of the discrepancy is to be expected. 

Defective demographic data tend to err in the same direction, since exclusions 
or inclusions are usually uniform. If this were characteristic of the Chinese data, 
the percentile distribution of the population of each of the series of provinces 
would ever further reduce the variations observed in the absolute figures. Such a 
comparison cannot be made for all the provinces, since many gaps exist in the 
data, but it is possible for the majority of them (see Table II). Interpolations 
were necessary for only a few of the missing figures. Part of the deviations found 
in this table may be due to actual shifts in the provincial populations, but they 
would not be of a magnitude that would substantially alter the presented dis- 
tributions. There is surprisingly little difference in the relative population weight 
of the tested provinces, and the regularity of the figures seems to prove rather 
conclusively the consistency between the 1953 census and the earlier data. 

Perhaps a more direct approach to the appraisal of the 1953 provincial totals is 
by comparing the populations of the northeastern provinces with the 1940 Japa- 
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TABLE III 
Population Growth in Manchuria* 
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Liaoning : . 
Jehol . | 4.6 . | 








Total. . | 1 46.9 





* The 1940 Japanese census reported the population of the 20 provinces which con- 
stituted Manchukuo. Since the area of 4 of these provinces corresponds almost exactly to 
the area of the present Inner Mongolian Autonomous Republic, the problem was only 
to equate the remaining 16 provinces with 4 provinces reported by the Communists in 
1953. The 1940 populations of Heiho, Lungkiang, Peian, Pinkiang, Sankiang and Tungan 
were combined to form the 1953 province of Heilungkiang; Hsinking, Chientao, Kirin, 
Mutankiang to form Kirin; Antung, Chinchow, Fengtien, Ssuping, Tunghua to form 
Liaoning. No adjustments were necessary in Jehol. As a result of boundary changes in 
1954 (reflected in the 1953 census), 16 hsien, with a total 1940 population of 2,594 thousand, 
were transferred from Liaoning to Kirin, and 7 hsien, with a total 1940 population of 638 
thousand, were transferred from Heilungkiang to Kirin (Jen-min shou-ch'‘o [People’s Hand- 
book| (Tientsin, 1955], p. 231). A population adjustment has been made for 1940 on the 
basis of these boundary adjustments; adjustments have also been made for several hsien 
which were transferred to the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Republic. 


nese census of Manchukuo." This census is generally considered one of the best 
counts ever taken of a large segment of the Chinese population, since the Japa- 
nese have had considerable experience in census taking and could at the same time 
enforce co-operation with the census takers. Between 1940 (Japanese census) and 
1953 (Communist census) the population of Manchuria grew from 40.1 million 
(excluding the Japanese who were repatriated) to 46.9 million, an increase of 17 
per cent (see Table III). This increase seems realistic, considering the history of 
Manchuria during this period. The rapid population growth under the Japanese 
continued until 1945 when Soviet troops entered Manchuria. Between 1945 and 
1948, as a result of economic recession, the total population decreased slightly, 
while the urban population dropped rather sharply. With the establishment of 
Communist rule in 1948, and with new emphasis on the exploitation of natural 
resources and industrial expansion, the total population, and particularly the 
urban population, exhibited a rapid growth. 

The Japanese census of Manchukuo may also be used to obtain the possible 
range of undercounting in any of the earlier counts. As an illustration, a compari- 
son is made between it and the 1928 census. By subtracting 1.5 million migrants 
who came into Manchuria between 1929 and 1939" from the 1940 census popula- 
tion of 40.1 million, a figure of 38.6 million is obtained. Assuming a rate of natural 
increase of one per cent per annum for the period 1928-40 and working backwards 
from the 38.6 million, results in a population of 34.6 million for 1928. Although a 


Unpublished papers from the 1940 Manchukuo census, U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
4 The Industrialization of Japan and Manchukuo, 1930-40. 
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rate of natural increase of one per cent may be too high for certain regions of 
China, it is considered reasonable for Manchuria during this period, since the 
Japanese introduced sanitary measures and expanded health facilities. The 1928 
census figure of 29 million for the same area (as adjusted by Lieu) thus would 
represent an undercounting of 16.2 per cent. 

By varying the average annual rate of natural increase from a minimum of 0.5 
per cent to a maximum of 1.5 per cent, a probable range of undercounting of 
10.1-20.7 per cent is obtained. Since the number of migrants into Manchuria as 
reported officially is probably below the actual number, an increase in their 
number from 1.5 million to 2.5 million would slightly reduce the extent of under- 
counting in the 1928 census, so that the most reasonable figure would probably 
be in the vicinity of 12-13 per cent. 


Summary and conclusions 


The available body of quantitative data and descriptive information is not 
sufficient to permit a final evaluation of the 1953 census. By applying less precise 
concepts, however, an attempt has been made to place the 1953 census in per- 
spective, and to indicate the degree of continuity which these data have with 
earlier twentieth-century data. Although many irregularities were found, the 
older material was not incompatible with the 1953 results. Nor was the 1953 
census for Manchuria out of line with the 1940 Japanese census for this region. 

It is felt that the size of the discrepancy between the 1933 League of Nations 
estimate of China’s population (450 million) and the 1953 Communist census 
(583 million) is not a valid reason for discrediting the 1953 census. Unquestion- 
ably, substantial undercounting occurred in the earlier population counts on 
which the League of Nations estimate was based. Despite the great losses suffered 
by the Chinese during the war with Japan and during periodic famines and floods, 
it is probable that some increase of population occurred as a consequence of 
excess of births over deaths. Even if the degree of undercounting in the prewar 
material were as low as 10 per cent (a conservative hypothesis), a net increase 
during the 1933-53 period of only 18 per cent would be necessary in order to 
reach the Communist figure of 583 million. An 18 per cent increase over a period 
of twenty years is equivalent to an average annual increase of only 0.9 per cent. 

Apart from these factual considerations, any advantage to be gained by the 
Chinese in exaggerating the size of the population is problematical, for it is an 
accepted fact that China’s population is the largest in the world, and there is 
little propaganda value to be gained by increasing its size. On the other hand, 
census information is of great value to any government and is vitally important 
to any state which bases its development on a planned economy. All evidence 
indicates that the Chinese utilize the same data that have been released to the 
outside world. 

Whether the Chinese count was actually a census or whether the total popula- 
tion was derived merely through a carefully set up registration system, there 
seems to be no reasonable alternative to the acceptance of the published data as 
the most current and the best information available on Chinese population and 
its distribution. 








Labor Problems of Pakistan 


NIKKI R. KEDDIE 


HE industrialization of Pakistan, which has proceeded at a fairly rapid pace in 
the decade since partition, has engendered new and growing problems for in- 
dustrial labor. These problems have until recently received scant attention from 
either the Government of Pakistan or from scholars. Domestic and international 
political matters and concern for rapid industrialization have hitherto occupied 
government officials more than a rigorous analysis of the economic problems of 
the population. Even scholars concerned with economic problems may make 
only peripheral references to industrial labor, as does Dr. 8. M. Akhtar in his 
fine new edition of Economics of Pakistan. Recently, with the growth of the 
industrial labor force and of trade unions, greater official and scholarly concern 
has been shown for industrial workers. Accurate information on Pakistan’s 
labor problems and some suggestions for their solution may be found in three 
recent works dealing with different aspects of labor in Pakistan.’ Several other 
sources for a study of Pakistan labor now exist, and it is possible from these to 
assess the position of the industrial worker and the prospects for its improve- 
ment.” 
Partition left Pakistan with only 3.6 per cent of the factories and 2.6 per cent 


of the factory workers in the major industries of the subcontinent, and with 7.3 


Dr. Keddie, a social historian, did most of the research for her article as a part of the 
Human Relations Area Files, South Asia Project, Berkeley, California, 1955-56. 

! These are A. F. A. Husain et al., “Human and Social Impact of Technological Change in 
Pakistan” (typescript, University of Dacca, 1954 [in press]); Pakistan, Ministry of Labour, 
Report of the I. L.O. Labour Survey Mission on Labour Problems in Pakistan (Karachi, 1954); 
and Pakistan Institute of Personnel Administration, Employees’ Welfare in Pakistan 
(Karachi, 1955). 

? Written sources on labor in Pakistan include: All-Pakistan Confederation of Labour, 
Directory of the Affiliated Unions of the East and West Pakistan Federations of Labour (Kara- 
chi, 1956); F. B. Arnold, Pakistan (London, 1955); C. P. Dave, ‘‘Labor in Pakistan,”’ 
American Federationist, LX (August 1953), 18, 24; Eastern Pakistan Labour Journdl; A. M. 
Malik, Labour Problems and Policy in Pakistan (Karachi, 1954) [a collection of speeches by 
the former Minister of Labour]; Ronald Ogden, ‘Industrial Training in Pakistan,’’ PQ, VI 
(Winter 1955), 38-43; Pakistan, Department of Advertising, Films, and Publications, 
Labour in Pakistan (Karachi, n.d.); Pakistan, Office of the Census Commissioner, Census 
of Pakistan, 1951 (Karachi, n.d.); Pakistan, Ministry of Labour, /nterim Manpower Survey 
Report (Karachi, 1955); Pakistan, Planning Board, The First Five Year Plan, 1955-60 (Draft), 
II (Karachi, 1956); M. Shafi, ed., Labour Code of Pakistan (Karachi, 1953); M. Shafi, Paki 
stan Labour Year Book (hereafter PLYB), four editions (Lahore, 1950; Karachi, 1952, 1954, 
1956); and Worker (Karachi) {a semiofficial periodical]. The forthcoming collection Studies 
in Pakistan Social Life, ed. 8. Maron, contains some useful references, as do other works on 
Pakistan economics and sociology. The daily newspapers Dawn and The Pakistan Times 
are useful for details about labor conferences, speeches, and disputes 
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per cent of the total industrial employment of India and Pakistan.’ Industrial 
expansion was reflected in the estimate of 512,000 workers in factories, mines, 
docks, and transport made in 1950 by official sources.‘ By 1953 this total had 
risen to 910,000. The most accurate, although not all-inclusive, figures on 
industrial employment come from the government-sponsored Interim Manpower 
Survey Report, based on visits to 5,000 employing establishments. The Report 
listed 646,000 manual workers employed in these establishments, plus 208,000 
workers employed through contractors.* If additional establishments and the 
increase in industrial employment in the past two years are considered, it seems 
safe to estimate that industrial workers now total a little over one million persons. 

Recent industrial expansion reverses the previous trend (shown in Census 
figures for 1931 and 1951) towards a declining percentage of the work force 
engaged in industry, and a growing number and percentage in agriculture in 
both East and West Pakistan.’ However, only about four or five per cent of the 
work force is now in industry, although the percentage is larger if workers in 
very small workshops and cottage industries are included.’ Industrialization has 
not yet been significant enough to relieve population pressure on the land, with 
its concomitants of growing unemployment and underemployment. 

Overcrowding in the countryside and the great influx of refugees into the 
cities of Pakistan have created a large pool of depressed persons from which to 
draw an industrial work force. Competition for jobs is severe, and recruitment 
procedures take advantage of the position of the unemployed. The abundance 
of willing workers means that managers can pick arbitrarily from the unemployed 
who stand around the factory gates seeking work. Except in the cases of a few 
factories covered by collective bargaining contracts, previous employment at a 
given factory is no guarantee of rehiring after layoffs. Few factories or other 
employers have regular personnel procedures, and the official employment ex- 
changes are rarely used for unskilled workers. Job placements of all kinds made 
by these exchanges have actually declined from about 6,000 per month in 1949 
to about 2,000 per month in 1953-55.* 

In the absence of regular employment procedures, a recommendation by a 
jobber who supervises labor within a factory is often the only way an unemployed 
worker can secure a job. This encourages nepotism and favoritism of other kinds. 
According to Professor A. F. A. Husain’s careful study: “The procedure in the 
large factories seems to be that the . . . jobber may allow one or more persons to 
be trained under him for a period of about two months during which period 
they do not get anything. After the period, the recruit has to attend the factory 
generally at all shifts and take his chance of getting work against casual vacancy 


*8.M. Akhtar, Economics of Pakistan (Lahore, 1951), pp. 263-264. 

‘ Pakistan, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Economy of Pakistan (Karachi, 1951), p. 128. 

* PLYB, 1966, p. 1. Computation ours. 

* Interim Manpower Survey Report, pp. 28-35. 

7 Census of Pakistan, I, 107. 

* Census of Pakistan, 1, 106 lists 22.4 million persons in the labor force in 1951. A recent - 
official survey shows 26.1 million in the labor force. See Dawn, May 18, 1956. 

* Pakistan, Central Statistical Office, Statistical Bulletin, III (Karachi, June 1955), 650. 
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... favouritism and bribery in engaging labour are probably quite common” 
(pp. 134-135). 

Contract labor is still prevalent in Pakistan, particularly in short-term govern- 
ment or private projects such as construction, docking, and seasonal industries. 
In the establishments surveyed in the /nterim Manpower Survey Report, one 
quarter of the manual workers were considered contract laborers by their em- 
ployers. A hired contractor may take the responsibility for recruitment, super- 
vision, and payment of workers. A laborer working for a contractor often must 
pay the latter to secure and keep his job, and he is generally unprotected by labor 
legislation. His wages may not be paid in full, or at all, since the government 
finds it difficult to prosecute contractors who move about from job to job (I.L.0., 
p. 21). Although government concern has recently been shown over contract 
labor, the I.L.O. labor survey mission to Pakistan noted that the central Public 
Works Department which generally employs contractors for its projects, did not 
believe that any changes should be made in its labor procedures (p. vii). 

Once employed, the typical Pakistani worker does not become part of a stable 
industrial work force of a Western type. Workers are generally either refugees 
from India or men who leave the villages because there is little opportunity for 
them to make a living off the land. Many workers leave their extended families 
in the villages, live in the city alone, and rejoin their families at the peak agri- 
cultural seasons and for festivals and other special events (Husain, pp. 185-187). 
There is thus a preponderance of males in the cities, with most workers being in 
their mid-twenties. The refugees.do have their families with them and have 
severed village ties of necessity, but the refugee population is not yet a stable or 
settled one, given current conditions in housing and employment. 

Absenteeism is high, due to workers’ debility and to their frequent trips to 
village homes. In East Pakistan absenteeism is estimated at ten per cent (Husain, 
p. 309). Labor turnover is also considerable, since workers generally lack job 
protection, are often dissatisfied with conditions, and employers are faced with 
frequent shifts in demand for their products. According to the Census, a great 
majority of industrial workers considered themselves transient, although they 
would have liked to be regularly employed.'® The I.L.0. Mission noted: “In 
practically all interviews held with the actual workers, either in the trade unions 
or otherwise, there was brought home to the Mission in one way or another the 
immense value the men place on economic security and their constant fear of 
losing their jobs. Every workman seems to fear dismissal for what he considers 
a slight breach of rules, or, if he is a prominent member of his union, for trade 
union activity” (p. 62). 

Wages in Pakistan are very low by Western standards, and inflation has 
meant a greater rise in prices than in wages in the past several years. Only in 
the very few factories with strong union organization have the workers’ economic 
standards been maintained, according to the I.L.O. (p. 12). Immigrants from 
India and persons displaced from agriculture and other traditional occupations 
have been found to be worse off in Pakistan factories, at least in East Pakistan, 


1° Census of Pakistan, I, 107. 
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than they were in their former occupations (Husain, pp. 143, 255). The large 
pool of unemployed and the absence of minimum wage legislation or collective 
bargaining procedures as we know them serve to keep wages at subsistence levels. 
Accumulated debt and continued borrowing for necessities are characteristic of 
industrial workers. 

Conditions in new factories are relatively good, but there are still numerous 
violations of the law in regard to sanitation, lighting, ventilation, and welfare 
facilities, according to the [.L.O. survey. The worst conditions are to be found in 
small workshops which are not subject to legislative regulation. The I.L.O. 
Mission noted that the older factories belonging to Hindu refugees to India were 
“allotted to refugees from that country. The new allottees, some of whom went on 
changing from year to year, gave little attention to requirements of the labour 
laws or to their own relations with labour. . . . The result was considerable deteri- 
oration in working conditions in most of the undertakings” (p. 11). Lack of 
recreation and leisure facilities, and long, irregular hours are other frequently 
noted aspects of working conditions. 

The government has recently become concerned with the growing problem of 
urban congestion, as city population and employment expand. It has requested 
all large employers to provide some housing for workers and has discussed various 
schemes to encourage construction. The substandard housing conditions of most 
workers are noted by both Professor A. F. A. Husain and the I.L.0. Mission." 
According to a government welfare officer in Karachi, “the majority of the work- 
ing claas are living in refugee colonies in all sorts of temporary sheds, huts, etc. 
without even the basic necessities of life like water, or sanitary conveniences or 
provision for protection against inclemencies . . .’’ 

Women, who comprise about five per cent of the work force in factories and 
more in the seasonal agricultural processing industries and the small workshops, 
face special problems. Not only are their wages lower than men’s for the same 
work, and their household duties heavier, but they face widespread prejudice 
against their working at all."* According to one government official: ‘“The extent 
of mental strain that a woman worker undergoes is unthinkable. She feels most 
upset psychologically and works under mental strain with constant fear that any 
moment she may be asked by her people to stop working and sit at home. They 
may question her if she is unmarried—who will marry you if you work? What 
is the public opinion about you? . . . I think our society believes that it is better 
for a woman and her children to starve rather than work decently and support 
herself and her family.’ The same author and the I.L.O. Mission both note that 
few employers provide any special facilities for women or follow the provisions of 
provincial maternity benefit laws, and many dismiss women illegally as soon as 
it is found that they are pregnant.'® 


" Husain, pp. 151-152, and 1.L.O., p. 98. 

'? Iqbal Quraishi, ‘‘Housing and Transport,’’ Employees’ Welfare, p. 71. 

“Cf. Mary Jean Kennedy, ‘‘Urban Society in West Punjab,’ in Studies in Pakistan 
Social Life. 

‘Mrs. Ayesha Mahmood, ‘Special Problems of Women and Children,’’ Employees’ 
Welfare, p. 146. 

'® Employees’ Welfare, p. 150, and I.L.0O., p. 75, n. 1. 
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Children as young as six are extensively employed, particularly in the small- 
scale industries where conditions are the worst. Although there are laws against 
child labor below age twelve, there is inspfficient machinery for enforcement 
(1.L.0., pp. 35-36, 46). Child labor is employed because it is cheap. It not only 
ruins the health of many children, but also deprives adults of jobs. 

The most serious problem of the industrial worker is the great extent of unem- 
ployment and underemployment which is one consequence of Pakistan’s economic 
backwardness and dependence on a fluctuating world market. Hidden unem- 
ployment among those not seeking work is a well-known characteristic of under- 
deveioped countries, and its scope in Pakistan is suggested by the fact that the 
Pakistan Census lists only about thirty per cent of the population as constituting 
its labor force, as contrasted to about forty per cent in the United States.'* 
Among those in the labor force there is also heavy unemployment, and the cities 
have been centers for the unemployed since the first large influx of refugees. 
There seems to be no reason to believe that the unemployment problem has 
abated since then, as the percentage of applicants placed by the employment 
exchanges has shown a declining trend, and official statements mention the growth 
of unemployment in recent years.” No statistics are yet available on unemploy- 
ment, but the government is now sponsoring a sample survey of employment and 
unemployment whose results should be published soon. 

Even so brief a survey as this indicates the magnitude of the problems con- 
fronting Pakistani workers. The more complete information contained in the 
I.L.0. report and other sources provides further details concerning these prob- 
lems; and makes understandable the attitude of the worker, as summarized by 
Professor A. F. A. Husain’s study in Kast Pakistan: 


From the present survey it appears that the symptoms of maladjustment are much more 
numerous and marked than the symptoms which indicate adjustment. The symptoms of 
maladjustment were far less marked in the matter of wages than in such matters as condi- 
tions of work and amenities, such as temperature inside the factory, food, housing, sanita- 
tion, contact with one’s family, and the treatment by the supervisors. In a number of 
factories visited by the team there were allegations of ill-treatment by supervisors, and in 
two factories at least there were allegations of discrimination between different sectors of 
the workers... . it was clear that these were considerable sources of dissatisfaction and 
unhappiness among the workers which greatly increased their extent of maladjustment 
with factory life (pp. 256-257). 


The Trade Union Movement 


Great as the problems of the Pakistani worker may be, workers in other 
countries have faced similar ones. Even in the United States workers experienced 
bad housing conditions, long hours, purchase of jobs through unpaid work, lack 
of job protection, low wages, and poor working conditions. Unions helped change 
the lives of many such workers, and it is in the trade union movement of Pakistan 


6 Census of Pakistan, 1, 106. The Census gives the proportion as 30.7 per cent, but compu 
tation from census figures results in 30.3 per cent. U.S. figure from New York T'imes, April 1, 
1956, pp. 1, 62. 

‘Cf. statements by government officials in Dawn, March 16, 1956, p. 6, and June 12, 
1956, p. 8 
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that the most serious effort to meet the problems of workers can probably be 
found. 

Although written information on trade unions in Pakistan is limited, enough 
exists so that, with the aid of advice from observers in Pakistan, the following 
picture of the union movement can be developed. The trade union movement 
dates back to the pre-partition period. In the areas comprising West Pakistan 
the anti-Communist Indian Federation of Labor was predominant, while in East 
Pakistan the left-wing All Indian Trade Union Congress was strong. There were 
few factory workers but many railroad and maritime workers at this time, 
and the railroad and maritime unions were the strongest. Most of the leadership 
of these unions was Hindu, however, and left Pakistan after partition. In 1947 
the existing unions of West Pakistan formed the Pakistan Federation of Labor 
under a veteran union leader, the late M. A. Khan. This organization embraced 
twenty-two unions and claimed over 50,000 members.” In the same year the 
existing unions of East Pakistan were joined in the East Pakistan Trade Union 
Federation with Dr. A. M. Malik, a union veteran who later became Minister of 
Labor and is now Ambassador to Switzerland, as its president (Dave, p. 18). 

A left-wing federation was also organized at. Lahore late in 1947. It was called 
the Pakistan Trade Union Federation, and operated primarily in Punjab. It 
organized and affiliated several unions, including textile workers and the powerful 
railway workers of the area. The peak of its popularity and influence was reached 
in 1950, but in that and subsequent years some of its leaders were arrested and 
the membership declined.” An Kast Pakistan federation merged with the Pakistan 
Trade Union Federation in 1950. Recently the Federation has reorganized, and 
is now called the Pakistan Mazdoor [workers’] Federation. Its membership is 
small, and there seem to be no reliable estimates of its size. 

The right-wing Pakistan Federation of Labor tried to co-operate with the 
government as much as possible in the early period after partition. The govern- 
ment and the Muslim League also encouraged the development and unification 
of the pro-government federations in East and West Pakistan (Poullada, p. 128). 
In 1950 these two, the Pakistan Federation of Labor and the East Pakistan 
Trade Union Federation, merged in the All-Pakistan Confederation of Labor, 
with the West and East Pakistan Federations of Labor as its two branches. 
Although APCOL, as it is generally called, had strong ties to the Muslim League 
in some areas, the recent proliferation of political parties in Pakistan has helped 
reduce its connections with any particular party. In fact, it is probable that 
APCOL has less ties to a political party than other labor organizations on the 
subcontinent. APCOL is still friendly to the government, at least insofar as 
statements by leaders of the Confederation are concerned, but probably not as 
friendly as in earlier years. APCOL is affiliated with the I.C.F.T.U. 

APCOL is a loose confederation; real executive capacity rests primarily with 


% Dave, ‘Labor in Pakistan,’’ p. 18. Some of the information on the trade union move- 
ment in this section is based on conversations with observers of the Pakistan scene. 

'® Leon B. Poullada, ‘‘Contemporary Political Parties in the Punjab (Pakistan)’’ (un- 
published M.A. thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1954), pp. 126-127. 
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the constituent federations, which are almost autonomous. APCOL does not 
organize, charter, or affiliate unions—these are the jobs of the two constituent 
federations. The executive of APCOL is in the hands of an equal number of 
representatives from each of the constituent federations, and officers of APCOL 
are usually also powerful in the provincial federations and in the stronger unions.” 
The East Pakistan Federation of Labor is particularly concerned with main- 
taining provincial autonomy, and has achieved equality of representation in 
APCOL despite the fact that it has fewer members than the West Pakistan 
Federation.” 

The Constitution of the West Pakistan Federation of Labor lists the following 
immediate demands for workers: 1) an eight-hour day including one hour of rest; 
2) a minimum living wage; 3) weekly payment of wages; 4) equal wages for equal 
work without discrimination on the basis of sex or race; 5) unemployment, sick- 
ness, old age, accident, and maternity insurance; 6) inexpensive, sanitary housing 
and free medical care for workers; 7) workers’ committees in the factories to 
advise management on working conditions; 8) abolition of all systems of recruit- 
ing except through trade unions or labor exchanges; and 9) effective control by 
subscribers over provident funds. (Directory, p. 2). The last point refers to the 
practice of some employers of instituting provident funds to which workers 
contribute, but which are disbursed only on conditions set up by management. 
This group of demands is still far from being met, although several of those 
which require legislative implementation are under consideration by the 
government. 

Official figures give an impressive if somewhat misleading picture of union 
growth. They show union membership as almost tripling between 1950 and the 
present, with 406 unions having 403,000 members registered with the govern- 
ment in accordance with the Trade Unions Act by early 1955.” The great ma- 
jority of these are affiliated with APCOL. Most unions are organized on an 
industrial basis within a given factory, and there is little unity on an industry- 
wide basis, or even in a given area. Railway and transport workers account for 
over half of the organized workers, and the next groups in order of size are textile 
workers, dock workers, and seamen. Some government workers are organized, 
despite the government’s hostility to this. Punjab, East Pakistan, and Karachi 
are the centers of union activity (Dawn, Nov. 17, 1955). 

Official figures show over one third of the industrial workers belonging to 
unions, although the percentage is far lower if the small workshops employing 
under twenty persons are included. This proportion seems high for such a young 
country and trade union movement, and gives a rather distorted picture of the 
real strength of the unions. Union membership is often nominal, since regular 
dues are seldom collected, and members may never be crossed off a list once they 
have joined a union. Many unions are unable to meet regularly or to operate 


*° APCOL, Directory, passim. (Most pages in the Directory are not numbered.) 

The figures given in the Directory are 94,134 members in Kast Pakistan and 155,554 
members in West Pakistan. 

% Dawn, Nov. 17, 1955, citing official figures. 
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within a plant, so that, except when a union is actively fighting for employer 
recognition, members may not be particularly aware of the union’s existence. 
The I.L.O. Mission noted ‘‘a serious lack of confidence in trade unionism amongst 
rank and file workers. The reason given is the absence of information concerning 
the manner in which the funds of a number of unions have been or are being 
expended”’ (p. 135). The Mission also noted that only a minute proportion of the 
workers have real union protection. A reasonable estimate of union membership, 
which does not imply union protection in all cases, is 120,000, or about one 
tenth of the industrial work force.” This is not an inconsiderable figure, consider- 
ing the problems faced by the unions. 

The legal status of trade unions is governed by the Trade Unions Act of 1926. 
Unions may register with the government if they agree to keep a list of their 
members and have an annual audit of their books. Only registered union members 
have immunity from suit for criminal conspiracy or from civil suits in regard to 
furthering nonpolitical union objectives.* This protection means that nearly all 
unions do register. Unions may set up voluntary political funds, but no money 
from the general union fund may be used for political purposes. 

Registration has no relation to recognition, and no law provides for employer 
or government negotiations with unions. There is no definition of unfair labor 
practices by government or employers, although recent arbitration decisions 
provide a precedent discouraging some practices. The I.L.0. Mission strongly 
urged legislation to prevent victimization of workers for union activity and to 
protect their rights to bargain collectively, which would involve writing into law 
an I.L.0. convention already ratified by the government.”* The Mission noted: 
“By far the most common complaint, indeed an universal complaint, made by 
trade unions and workers federations to the Mission was that workers are victim- 
ised whether directly or indirectly, for participating in trade union activities, or 
suffer some form of prejudicial discrimination as a result of such activities. .. . 
The allegations were not restricted to private employers; quite a number of a 
serious nature related to the administration of Government Departments” 
(p. 131). The contract of one major industrial firm reads in part, ‘‘As you agree in 
your application, if you take part in any labour movement or union which may 
injure the cause of the firm (which means injuring the cause of Pakistan) you 
may be removed from your service without previous notice of any kind’ (p. 
160, n. 1). Although dismissal of workers for union activity is still frequently 
charged, a tribunal decision of December 1956 reinstating fifty-three workers so 
dismissed without back pay may provide a precedent against such practices. 

The investigators in Professor A. F. A. Husain’s study also noted frequent 
complaints of victimization of workers for union activity. Of employers the study 
states: 

* Conversation with observer. 

* Shafi, Labour Code, pp. 364-373. 

** ‘Report of the I.L.0. Labour Survey Mission (Summary of Recommendations) ,”’ 
Pakistan Trade, V (April 1954), 51. 
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The employers interviewed were quite frankly hostile to trade unions and a majority of 
them were probably inclined to identify trade union activity with communism without any 
reservations. The manager of one of the largest groups of mills set up in this province de- 
clared in his interview with the team that he could not for a moment see why his workers 
should at all try to form a union when he and his colleagues were there to look after their 
interests. The team found that this factory had one of the worst slums for its workers 
encountered in the Survey. ... It is no wonder that with the prevailing attitude of the 
employers to trade unions trade unionism should make such a slow progress in the province. 
Thus out of . . . 98 unions registered with the Labour Department as at 31 July, 1952, only 
15 had been recognized by the employers (pp. 298-299). 


This description of East Pakistan may not apply equally in West Pakistan, 
where there has been no equally careful survey. 

In the absence of recognition, bargaining does not officially take place between 
union and employer. Since strikes are limited by law, unions may have neither 
methods of negotiation nor economic weapons at their command. Unions are 
also faced with an impoverished and transient work force, which makes it difficult 
to collect funds to pay officers and organizers, to maintain offices, or to issue 
publications. Union leaders generally do not rise from the ranks of labor, and fear 
of victimization keeps workers from taking posts of authority. Leaders are often 
lawyers or others with no direct contact with industrial conditions, and in some 
cases professionals hold office in numerous unions, even as many as twenty at a 
time (I.L.0., p. 132). The officers of APCOL also hold office in several unrelated 
local unions.?* The government and the labor unions have evinced concern in the 
past few years that leaders be chosen primarily from the ranks of labor, and if 
the problem of victimization can be overcome, the labor movement is likely to 
move in this direction. 

In summing up the real position of the unions in 1954, the I.L.O. Mission 
said: 


The Mission attempted to ascertain the approximate number of workers who have to 
some extent received legally enforceable protection from collective agreements or from 
awards of the tribunals during the past two years. . . . The indications are that the figure 
would probably not exceed 30,000 at the very most... . it is obvious that the membership 
of both the registered and recognized trade unions form only very small fractions of the 
total number of industrial workers, and the percentage of such workers who have benefited 
from collective bargaining is microscopic. Then again . . . the trade union movement as the 
result of the activities of rival leaders appears to suffer from schismatic maladies. . . . 

While the trade union movement is poorly developed, it is paradoxical that there are far 
too many registered unions in some industries. . . . This state of affairs, it is alleged, can be 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous employers, and indeed it was suggested to the Mission 
that in some cases the formation of rival unions had been deliberately encouraged by 
employers .. . the trade union movement is relatively immature and undeveloped, poorly 
organized, disrupted by internal dissensions and financially weak (pp. 129-130). 


Since this was written, newspaper accounts of tribunal cases and strike settle- 
ments make it clear that trade union protection is being extended to more 
workers. The numerical growth of the unions and the increasing urgency of labor 


2 APCOL, Directory, passim. 
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problems is reflected in increasing government concern over labor and trade 
union questions. Although the unions of Pakistan are not yet strong, they are 
moving ahead in numbers, experience, and activity. In the absence of bargaining 
procedures of the type we know, their role is often to bring pressure on the 


government, and such pressure is beginning to show in official statements and 
actions. 


Government Legislation and Attitudes 


In its economic policy, the government has been primarily concerned with 
rapid development. [ts policy, as expressed in numerous speeches by various 
ministers, is to encourage industrial peace and to discourage strikes, stoppages, or 
any activity which may interfere with production. According to official state- 
ments, the interests of workers, employers, and government are identical, and 
anything which harms one of them harms all.” Until recently the policy of 
maintaining harmony among these groups has been directed more to preventing 
strikes than to introducing protective legislation which would meet some of the 
causes of worker dissatisfaction. The government has promised such legislation, 
however. 

In pursuance of its policy of industrial peace the government has made wide 
use and expanded the applicability of the Industrial Disputes Act, which predates 
partition. The Act sets up arbitration and conciliation machinery at various 
levels, and provides that the government, if an industrial dispute exists, may 
refer the dispute to arbitration. If the dispute is in a public utility, including 
railways, defense industries, ports, communication, and power industries, referral 
must be made, unless the government considers it inexpedient. Referral is also 
mandatory if both parties of a dispute request it. The government is empowered 
to extend the definition of public utility if “public interest so requires.” 

Strikes and lockouts are illegal during conciliation proceedings and during any 
period when a settlement or award is in operation. Strikes and lockouts in public 
utility services are also illegal without six weeks’ notice, which allows the govern- 
ment time to bring the dispute to arbitration and halt the strike. The govern- 
ment favors compulsory arbitration of disputes, but strikes continue. Some 
develop before arbitration is invoked, and some break out despite the threat of 
fines and jail sentences. Punishment for calling strikes has generally not been 
severe. The number of officially reported strikes has varied from 30 to 100 per 
year through 1954 with most loss of time occurring in East Pakistan.” 

‘To promote compulsory arbitration of disputes, the National Assembly early 
in 1956 passed government-sponsored amendments to the Industrial Disputes 
Act, which declare all the major industries to be public utilities and hence make 
possible the illegalization of any strike in them. The amendments also increase 


" Cf. statement by Minister of Labour, Nurul Huq Chaudhry, Dawn, May 18, 1956, p. 4, 
and declaration by the Central Government, Dawn, Feb. 10, 1956, p. 9. 

* Labour Code, pp. 340-349. 

** Pakistan Trade, VI (Jan. 1955), 44, and Eastern Pakistan Labour Journal, VII (Sept. 
1955), 177 
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the penalties for violation of settlement terms and protect the conditions of 
workers during proceedings.*® The I.L.0. has recommended the establishment of 
a permanent industrial court, since the present tribunals are slow and often lack 
experience and objectivity in labor matters." 

In general, government attitude toward unions has been paternalistic. The 
government encourages the development of the All-Pakistan Confederation of 
Labour, but wishes to define its field of activity. A recent official statement 
opposed the use of unions either for strikes or for political purposes (Dawn, 
Feb. 10, 1956). The government in 1955 issued a formal statement on labor policy 
which said in part: “It is the objective of the Government to encourage the 
affiliation of the trade unions with the All-Pakistan Confederation of Labour. . . 
Since civil servants can form their own associations, they should not be allowed 
to form trade unions and since their conditions of service are different from other 
workers, they should not be allowed to affiliate their associations with associ- 
ations of Trade Unions.’ This prohibition on civil servants’ forming unions does 
not apply to the industrial employees of the government, but to members of the 
Pakistan Civil Service. 

Official talks to union audiences generally emphasize the responsibility of the 
unions for general welfare and the need to avoid agitation and class antipathies. 
They also emphasize the duties and responsibilities of workers and assure them 
that the government is as concerned as they with raising living standards and 
improving conditions. 

A speech given by A. M. Malik while he was Minister of Labour was reported 
as follows: ‘‘While the Minister did not minimise the responsibilities of the 
Government and the industrialists or the great landowners in the matter of 
changing the [bad economic] situation for the better he said he personally felt 
that the responsibility of the labourers, both industrial and agricultural, was the 
greatest. ... ‘Since wage earners constitute the largest sections of the people of 
the country, it is they who are most hard hit if there is any economic crisis. 
There [sic] is therefore the largest share of responsibility for building up the 
economically sound and stable nation.’’™ While he was Minister of Labour, 
however, Dr. Malik tried to influence government and the industrialists to im- 
prove protection and conditions for the workers. 

The Pakistan Minister for Industries at a gathering of the Fast Pakistan 
Federation of Labour, in a typical speech, 


. observed that the development of any country entirely depended on industrial peace 
whose maintenance was the responsibility of the labour leaders... . 

The Minister strongly emphasised the need for close co-operation between labour, 
capital and the Government with a view to providing « better life to the common man... . 


%° Dawn, March 30, 1956, and April 6, 1956. The industries covered by the amendments 
are those listed in Arnold, Pakistan, p. 104. 

| Cf. Five Year Plan, 11, 476. For a labor statement in favor of a permanent court instead 
of tribunals, which are felt to have pro-employer bias, see Pakistan Times, July 17, 1956, p. 7. 

% Pakistan Trade, VI (Sept. 1955), 9-10. 

* Pakistan, Press Information Department, Handout E, No. 630 (Karachi, Feb. 20, 
1953). 
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During the last two and a half years the cost of living in the country had increased and the 
standard of living diminished... . 

In a way of advice to the trade union leaders not to indulge in any agitation or persecu- 
tion, Mr. [M. A. H.] Ispahani concluded by saying that he was confident that the labour 
leaders would discharge their responsibilities by extending their full co-operation to the 
Government and the industrialists in implementing the plans for a better future... .™ 


On the other hand, when speaking to factory owners, government officials 
generally emphasize employer responsibility for labor welfare and compliance 
with labor legislation. 

There have been only minor additions to pre-partition welfare and insurance 
legislation for workers in Pakistan. The government has been considering new 
laws for several years, but observers note that the inadequacy of administrative 
machinery means that even the present laws are seldom enforced.** 

The major act regulating hours and conditions is the Factories Act of 1934, 
which covers factories employing twenty or more persons and using power. 
The Act sets up standards for health and safety conditions inside the factory. 
An amendment limits hours to forty-eight a week, except at double-time rates. 
One day off a week and a ten days’ annual vacation are provided. Children under 
twelve cannot work in factories, and those under fifteen cannot work more than 
five hours a day. The Mines Act of 1923 similarly regulates hours and working 
conditions in the mines.** The Payment of Wages Act of 1936 requires regular 
payment at intervals of not more than a month, but does not cover some workers. 
The Dock Labourers Regulations of 1948 control working conditions on the docks 
to assure safety. This last is a post-partition measure. 

In the field of insurance, the only national act is the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1923, which provides for payment in case of job-caused injury of one half 
regular monthly pay, or a fixed sum in case of permanent injury or death. 
Provincial maternity benefit laws exist in some areas. Their terms have been 
improved since partition, and they may be extended to all Pakistan now that 
West Pakistan has been made one province. There is no unemployment, sickness, 
or retirement insurance. Welfare funds are thus far limited to the mines. There 
are, in addition to those mentioned, other labor laws of lesser importance. 

The inadequacy of inspection and administration of the labor code has been 
noted by several observers. Breaches of the Factories Act, the Payment of 
Wages Act, and maternity benefit acts have been noted earlier. The I.L.O. 
survey pointed out that inspection machinery was inadequate, that there was 
not even one full-time factory inspector in East Pakistan, and that inspection 
and administration were left to persons who were not trained in the subject.” 

The government has encouraged the appointment of welfare officers by em- 
ployers in the larger factories, but this policy has not fulfilled the government’s 
concept of welfare work as yet. According to the I.L.O. survey: 


“ Eastern Pakistan Labour Journal, VII (March 1955), 15-16. 
*1.L.0., pp. 35-46, and Mahmood, “Special Problems,”’ pp. 150, 152. 
%* Labour Code, pp. 3-30, 63-85. 

" 1.L.0., p. 46, and “Report of the I.L.0.,”’ p. 47. 
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Among employers generally the present conception of welfare seems to end with the 
provision of the minimum that can be forced out of them by a hostile union. To implement 
what has been forced on them, they possibly appoint a low-paid ex-clerk or retired official 
who is given the title of ‘Welfare Officer’ and expected to undertake these complicated 
duties without any previous training and without any help or guidance . . . . In industrial 
establishments many welfare officers were found but few seemed to have direct access to or 
the confidence of management and the impression of the Mission was that they were there 
for name’s sake. The instance was cited of a Government concern where the welfare officer 
was used by the manager to work up cases against men whom the manager disliked and 
intended to discharge; when this officer was asked why he did it, he replied bluntly that in 
his own case welfare started at home. . .. The Mission repeatedly found when inspecting 
factories and Government establishments that welfare officers are employed to do the work 
of personnel officers. They investigate reports of indiscipline and are thus instrumental in 
recommending or carrying out any disciplinary action necessary. They are expected to 
keep a watch and report on any subversive movements and union activities . . . (pp. 95-97) 


Government observers have also noted that the main duty of welfare officers 
employed by management was to control the workers, and that a subsidiary 
purpose was to spy on union activity, through agents in the factory. Rarely do 
welfare officers try to maintain even the minimum legal health and safety con- 
ditions within the factory, and strikes and other disputes often occur over the 
enforcement of such minimum legal standards.” 

In line with its policy of harmony of government, labor, and management, the 
central government has held a series of tripartite conferences at which these 
three groups are represented. It also set up a Standing Labour Committee in 
1949, which represents the tripartite group. The conferences and committee have 
fulfilled their purpose of recommending legislation and policies to the govern- 
ment. The recommendations have been under consideration by the government 
for several years, and a small proportion of them have been incorporated in new 
laws. 

Summary reports from the tripartite meetings are among the few sources of 
information about attitudes of labor leaders in Pakistan. At the 1949 conference 
there were several speeches indicating labor discontent. One labor representative 
said that “‘the hopes that the working class had entertained on partition had not 
been fulfilled. On the one hand, cost of living went on soaring while Government 
started retrenchment. ‘The Government did not pay any heed to resolutions 
passed by the workers and if, as a last resort, the workers decided to go on strike 
they were arrested even before the strike was started.”™ Of another it was 
reported: 


He hoped that after the conference the attitude of the Government and of the employers 
could change. At least in his province, the policy had not changed since the pre-partition 
days. ... He complained that many trade union workers were arrested and put in jails 
without trial. ... He then pointed .. . to the prevailing depression in the various trades 
showing that the tendency of growing volume of unemployed labour, reduction in wages 
and rise in cost of living should be checked by Government. . . . The existing machinery for 
settling industrial disputes was very inferior and had very little influence (PLYB, 1962, 
p. 167). 


* Employees’ Welfare, pp. 27, 34-35, 38. 
* PLYB, 1952, pp. 166-167 
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At the 1950 conference further such criticisms of government policy were 
heard. Here the Minister of Labour, Dr. A. M. Malik, noted frequent complaints 
about government failure to implement proposals of the first meeting, but said 
that other matters had been more pressing. In 1953 the Minister again referred 
to such criticisms, and stated that the government was continuing to study 
conference recommendations.” 

Summary reports of later conferences are not available, but there seems to be 
no reason to believe that labor discontent has abated, in view of conditions dis- 
cussed earlier. Both A. F. A. Husain and the I.L.0. Mission note widespread 
discontent, including a statement that active unionists are jailed under the 
Public Safety Act.“ The West Pakistan Federation of Labour’s Central Executive 
Committee has officially criticized the government’s labor policy.” In 1955, at the 
I.L.0. annual conference, M. A. Khatib, President of the All-Pakistan Con- 
federation of Labour, accused Pakistan industrialists and the government of anti- 
labor policies. 

In the past few years there have been hopeful signs of greater government 
concern with labor problems. It must be remembered that Pakistan has had 
numerous serious political and economic crises to meet, and that the small size 
of the industrial work force made them an easy group to forget. Beginning in 
1952 with the appointment of an official I.L.O. team to survey labor conditions 
and make recommendations in 1952, through the appointment of I.L.0. advisers 
on matters of training and social security and sponsorship, with I.L.O. assistance, 
of current surveys on manpower, employment, and unemployment, to the recent 
seminar on welfare whose proceedings and recommendations have been pub- 
lished,“ the government has devoted money and effort to obtaining an objective 
picture and advice on labor problems. It is too early to say how many of the 
various recommendations will be carried out, especially since the government 
tends to move slowly in such matters, but the very existence of such surveys and 
recommendations provides a strong impetus to new attitudes and legislation in 
the labor field. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign in this respect is the Draft of the First Five 
Year Plan, 1955-60, prepared by the Pakistan Planning Board and published in 
1956. In a twenty-page section on Labor and Employment, the Draft reviews the 
considerable problems of labor, on the basis of the I.L.O. and other reports. 
On present bargaining conditions, the planners note: “By far the greatest 
proportion of decisions about wages and working conditions are made by indi- 
vidual bargaining between employer and worker—in which the worker is in- 
evitably at a great disadvantage.”“ The planners suggest a new government 
attitude towards free collective bargaining: 


With trade unions relatively young and weak, the government has a special responsibility 
to ensure minimum of social justice to workers. At the same time, the objective must always 


‘© Press Handout E, No. 630. 

“ 1.L.0., p. 135, Husain, p. 298. 

*? Worker, III (May-June 1954), 191. 

** Proceedings are in Employees’ Welfare. 
Five Year Plan, II, 473. 
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be to help unions (and managements) to handle their own affairs without interference from 
the government. As the next major step in applying the government policy to encourage 
the growth of healthy trade unions, we recommend legislation for the statutory recognition 
of trade unions—that is a system under which employees choose which union they want to 
represent them. The unions chosen by them are recognised as the bargaining agents for 
them, and the employers are required to deal with such unions only... . The legislation 
should also protect workers against victimisation for union activity, and check strikes 
caused by disputes between unions about their conflicting claims to represent a given group 
of workers (p. 475). 


The planners also recommend new policies regarding industrial disputes: 


In those few cases where a stoppage of work would seriously harm the public interest, the 
government can, under present law, appoint industrial tribunals ...and strikes and 
lockouts can be prohibited. . . . This is a very large power to rest in the hands of govern- 
ment officials, because it prevents private parties from reaching their own decisions about 
matters of very great concern to them. We believe that government should use this power 
very sparingly and only in cases where stoppages would cause clear and immediate harm to 
important public interests. Except in such rare cases, the freely-made decisions of the 
parties should rule, even though some inconvenience may result... . 

On too many occasions in the past, the appointment and operation of industrial tribunals 
have been seriously delayed, which has led to lack of confidence in the ability and good 
faith of government officials and fairness of the legal process. . . . The only justification for 
government intervention is that these cases are public emergencies, which should be treated 
with the care and speed which emergencies deserve (pp. 475-476). 


Legal recognition of unions ag bargaining agents and the promotion of free 
bargaining, if carried through, could significantly alter the current patterns of 
industrial relations in Pakistan. 

On other matters, the planners recommend permanent provision for employ- 
ment and unemployment surveys, improvement and expansion of training 
facilities, the application of labor laws to contract laborers, and improving the 
enforcement of labor laws. They ask for a gradual introduction of social insurance 
legislation with funds to come from employers, employees, and government 
loan. In the five-year period the planners propose a public expenditure on labor 
and employment of 11,235,000 rupees, or about $2,360,000. In order of size of 
allotment, the funds are to go to: improving and expanding factory inspection; 
loans for starting a social security scheme; establishing labor welfare services; 
expanding conciliation services; administering a union recognition law; establish- 
ing a central labor research and planning unit; training in labor administration; 
and grants to voluntary organizations (p. 479). The planners discourage general 
minimum wage legislation, but propose that the government fix minimum wages 
for some of the most exploited categories of workers (p. 469). 

If the planners’ recommendations are followed, it should mean a substantial 
change in the picture of labor conditions given above. The recommendation on 
free negotiations, however, runs so contrary to the government’s approach that 
it may be difficult to realize. In general the growth in official awareness of labor 
problems and the increasing strength of trade unions are hopeful signs in the 
direction of winning regular employment and decent conditions for Pakistan’s 
workers. 








NOTES 


Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje 


In Memory of the Centennial of His Birth 


ROBERT VAN NIEL 


HIS year academic circles in the Netherlands are celebrating the centennial 

of the birth of C. Snouck Hurgronje; Arabist, scholar of Indonesian affairs, 
and formateur of Dutch colonial policy. Most Dutch scholars and many students 
of Indonesian affairs would readily agree that few men have had as intimate 
acquaintance with the Indonesian archipelago and its people and have had as 
wide a reputation as an expert on this part of the world as the late Snouck 
Hurgronje. Unfortunately his writings and policies are known to English-reading 
scholars only at second hand. Except for a few brief articles, only his books, 
Mekka' and The Achehnese,’ and his lectures in Mohammedanism' have appeared 
in English. Other important writings have appeared in German and French, but 
the great bulk are in Dutch. There are presently plans to translate some parts of 
Snouck Hurgronje’s collected works‘ and also to make available certain writings 
which were done after the collected works were published, but the publication 
plans for these translations and reprints are still indefinite. 

Of more definite and immediate interest to the students of Indonesian affairs, 
but in no way solving the problem of making Snouck Hurgronje’s writings 
available in a wider field, is the appearance this year of the first volume of what 
promises to be a three-volume collection of the recommendations which Snouck 
Hurgronje made to the Netherlands Indian government.' These volumes will be 
strictly food for specialists, for they make no promise to deal with any subject 
matter which has not already been touched upon in the collected works. They 
should, however, provide the specialist with a better understanding of the man, 
Snouck Hurgronje, and of his struggles and difficulties in establishing his ideas, 
and of details of the many problems with which he had to cope. For these pur- 
poses they will be invaluable and their appearance will be eagerly awaited as a 
contribution to our understanding of Indonesian social and political development. 


Professor Van Niel is in the Department of History at Russell Sage College. 

'Tr. J. H. Monahan (Leiden and London, 1931). 

2Tr. A. W.8. O'Sullivan (Leiden, 1906), 2 vols. 

* American Lectures on the History of Religions (New York and London, 1916). 

* Verspreide Geschriften van C. Snouck Hurgronje (Bonn, Leipzig, and Leiden, 1923-27), 
6 vols. in 7 parts. 

5 Ambtelijke adviesen van C. Snouck Hurgronje, 1889-1936. Ed. E. Gobée and completed 
by C. Adriaanse. Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, Kleine serie (’s-Gravenhage, 1957-). 
My information on this publication is drawn chiefly from an article in the Nieuwe Rotter- 
damse Courant of Feb. 2, 1957 by Dr. E. van Raalte, who kindly drew it to my attention. 
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Snouck Hurgronje’s life was devoted to scholarship and was focused on the 
academic circles of Europe. It is only fitting, therefore, that the centennial 
activities of this year should be conducted mainly at academic centers and be 
directed chiefly toward academicians, for Snouck Hurgronje was part of this 
atmosphere and his students and colleagues carry on in the same spirit there 
today. Few academicians anywhere and anytime, however, have led as active 
and adventurous a life as Snouck Hurgronje. 

The story of his visit to Mecca in 1884-85 has become legend among students 
of Arabian affairs the world over. As a young professor of Islamic law and religion 
at the University of Leiden he conceived the notion of verifying some of his ideas 
at the Muslim religious center of Mecca. Disguised as an Arab he lived in Mecca 
for several months as a Muslim scholar. From this experience came his book on 
Mecca*® which placed him in the top ranks of Arabists. The Mecca adventure also 
revealed characteristics which were always to be identified with him: the scien- 
tist’s desire for firsthand information and verification, and the humanist’s striving 
to understand the spirit and ambitions of a people. 

A scholar with such an intimate knowledge of Islam was a valuable asset to a 
government which in the Far East ruled over a predominantly Muslim people. 
Already in 1889, the year the Mecca book appeared, the Netherlands govern- 
ment began consulting Snouck Hurgronje, and the following year he arrived in 
Netherlands India to serve as adviser to the government on Islamic Affairs. Al- 
though he left Netherlands India in 1906 to return to his academic chair at 
Leiden, he continued to advise the government on Islamic affairs and on general 
policy in Indonesia until his death in 1936. 

Snouck Hurgronje did more than influence the Islamic policy of the colonial 
government: in a very real sense he created it and, along with his successors, 
implemented it. In Indonesia religion cannot be divorced from the other aspects 
of life, and similarly Islamic policy could not be separated from general policies 
toward the indigenous people. This extension of work was reflected in the change 
of his official designation to Adviser for Native and Arabic Affairs in 1899. 

Upon reaching the East Indies his first step toward gradually constructing 
an Islamic policy was to dispel the prevailing prejudices and misunderstandings 
concerning Islam. His work on Mecca had contributed to this clarification in that 
it refuted the prevailing imputation of fanaticism ascribed to those Indonesians 
who had made the pilgrimage to the Muslim holy places. He had observed that 
only a few Indonesian pilgrims, specifically the Achinese of North Sumatra, who 
since 1874 had been engaged by government troops in a desultory war, were 
rabidly opposed to the Netherlands Indian government. Most Indonesian 
Muslims were rather complaisant with the government. Their disposition, 
Snouck Hurgronje believed, would grow even friendlier as the government im- 
proved conditions within the archipelago. Sympathy and noninterference toward 
Muslim institutions and aims formed a cornerstone of the policy which Snouck 
Hurgronje evolved. 

But this sympathy and noninterference were to have limits. Movements which 


* Mekka (’s-Gravenhage, 1888-89), 2 vols. See note 1. 
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resorted to the call of a holy war against nonbelievers in order to disturb the 
peace of the archipelago were to be dealt with severely. Snouck Hurgronje was 
well aware that a government of nonbelievers is by its very nature illegal in the 
eyes of Islam. He also realized that unchecked uprisings in the name of Muslim 
unity would by their very nature force the temporizing masses of Muslims to 
support them or at least to tolerate them passively. Therefore his policy toward 
dissidence was unequivocal: it was to be dealt with severely by the government. 

This aspect of his policy is clearly shown in his attitude toward the war in 
Achin. Soon after his arrival in the archipelago he had spent several months 
living among the Achinese before sending his report to the government in Batavia. 
In a revised form this was later published as his second major work, De Atjéhers.” 
His immediate recommendations were that the conflict be pushed with the ut- 
most vigor to a rapid conclusion. Previous policies had considered the dissident 
Achinese as rabble rousers who would soon be dispatched from Achinese society 
by the more peace-loving citizenry. Snouck Hurgronje realized, however, that 
this internal cleansing could never occur in the face of extremist Muslim senti- 
ment, and consequently he urged his policy of decisive action to bring the war to 
a close. Once the strife was ended, however, he recommended that all energies be 
turned to the reestablishment and reintegration of Achinese life. The ultimate 
failure of the government to follow this final advice was a major factor in his 
decision to return to his academic chair at Leiden. 

Kindness, humanism, and understanding toward the Indonesian life patterns 
were, however, the real basis of Snouck Hurgronje’s work. Nowhere is this more 
clearly shown than in the series of letters he wrote to a Semarang newspaper in 
the guise of a retired Indonesian civil servant. Much as he liked and understood 
Indonesian culture, however, he was convinced that the West had something of 
value to offer Indonesians. Much of his life was directed toward creating among 
Indonesians a sense of enlightened self-interest which would enable them to 
understand what Western culture could do for them. In this realm of cultural 
synthesis, Snouck Hurgronje was to conduct his greatest and most thankless 
work. 

It is impossible to set forth in brief the full scope of Snouck Hurgronje’s work of 
cultural synthesis, but two major aims seem to emerge as dominant themes. These 
are the aim of improving the quality of the corps of colonial administrators, and 
the desire to bring Western education—not merely instruction—to the Indone- 
sians. 

Since about 1870 the colonial civil administration had been stripped of much 
of its regulatory function, and had, at least in theory, been placed in an advisory 
position. Snouck Hurgronje felt that this advisory personnel should be the finest 
possible bearers and exponents of Western culture, for in their intimate contacts 
with Indonesians they were in key positions to influence the Indonesian way of 
life. Consequently he continually urged measures for improving and broadening 





7 (Batavia and Leiden, 1893-94), 2 vols. See note 2. 
* “Brieven van een Wedono-pensioen,”’ letters appearing in De Locomotief from Jan. 7, 
1891 to Dec. 22, 1892, reprinted in Verspreide Geschriften, IV.,part 1, pp. 111-248. 
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the education of the Dutch civil administrators. His efforts were crowned with 
success about the time of the First World War when the recommendations of his 
commission to investigate the education of these administrators were accepted. 

Less successful were his efforts in two correlated problems. Though endeavor- 
ing to improve the caliber of the Dutch civil administration, he maintained that 
this corps should be consistently withdrawn as a factor in Indonesian life and 
should eventually disappear entirely. The trend of the times seemed to dictate 
just the opposite, however, so that the years after 1900 witnessed a burgeoning 
of the Dutch civil administration. He was further dismayed by the well-inten- 
tioned but persistent interference by the Dutch administrators in Indonesian 
life. Gentle pressure by the European adviser upon the Indonesian administrators 
to accomplish European-formulated aims seemed to become the accepted manner 
of operation. This had not been Snouck Hurgronje’s intention. He raised his 
voice against this practice, but with limited success. 

The second major theme of Snouck Hurgronje’s work was to make Western- 
style education available to Indonesians. He was thoroughly convinced that 
the best way to strengthen the imperial bonds between the Netherlands and 
Netherlands India was to effect an “association” of Indonesians with Dutch 
culture. This was to be accomplished by making the best in Dutch culture 
available to Indonesians, but not by forcing them to become brown-skinned 
Dutchmen. Universal education for all Indonesians was his ultimate aim, and 
a self-regulating, efficient, and progressive Indonesian society deeply loyal to the 
motherland was his ultimate hope. How this dream went astray is a major part 
of the story of Netherlands India during the early twentieth century, and it is a 
story that carries far beyond the confines of Snouck Hurgronje’s life and policies. 

In recalling this hundredth anniversary of Snouck Hurgronje’s birth, we can 
perhaps do no better than to reiterate the eulogy of a French observer of Indo- 
nesian affairs at the turn of the century. Chailley-Bert, after discoursing upon 
Snouck Hurgronje’s abilities and contributions, said, “. . . il est de ces ouvrages 
que Dieu tire & peu d’exemplaires.’’® 


* J. Chailley-Bert, Java et ses habitants (Paris, 1900), p. 196. 
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From One China to the Other. Photographs by Henri Cartier—Bresson, 
Preface by Han Su-y1n. New York: Universe Books, 1956. 144 Photographs, 
Map. $10.00. 

Korea 1951-1953. By Joun Mituer, Jr., Mas. Owen J. Carroui, and Mar- 
GareT E. Tacxiey. Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military His- 
tory, Department of the Army, 1956. Issued by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office. viii, 328. Maps, 310 
Photographs. $2.50 (paper). 

A World on the Move. A History of Colonialism and Nationalism in Asia and 
North Africa from the Turn of the Century to the Bandung Conference. 
Amsterdam: Djambatan, 1956. Issued by the IPR. 264. 675 Photographs, 
Maps, Chronological Table. $7.50. 


These books are picture albums, essentially, and they all deal with great events 
of the recent past. Each is interesting in itself, and together they suggest many 
thoughts about picture-reporting on distant places. 

From One China to the Other is the most expert production of the three. The 
photographs have been beautifully engraved and beautifully printed on good, 
dull, white paper—the ink distribution seems perfect. And the photographer, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, is a real artist. He happened to be in China at a dramatic 
time, while the Communists were “liberating” Peking, Nanking, and Shanghai, 
and his pictures deal with the people’s life on those occasions—before, during, 
and after them. He gives a few good candid shots of leaders, like Ma Hung-kuei 
and Yen Hsi-shan, but by and large his subject is the masses, the lao pai hsing. 
He has breathtaking pictures of crowds pressing together as refugees, or queued 
up in a money-exchange rush, or fleeing in random style on rickshas, with chattels 
piled high. He shows Nationalist troops slipping away in disorder; then disci- 
plined, fit, businesslike Communist ones taking their place. The book really tells 
little about the difference between the Nationalist and Communist regimes, 
though, and its title is perhaps misleading for this reason. It doesn’t so much 
take us from one China to another as keep us in the same China—the same fas- 
cinating country with the same fascinating people—throughout a historic mo- 
ment. Meanwhile it conveys that China with penetrating insight. Looking at 
Cartier-Bresson’s pictures it virtually as good as observing the scene oneself. 
They show Chinese facial expressions in all their subtlety and profundity. They 
show the clearness of the dry Peking air and the thick warm grayness of incense 
smoke. And they show Chinese textures—of bricks, of stone, of wood, of cloth 
so vividly that you almost feel the surfaces as you look. 

Korea 1951-1963 suffers by comparison with the former book. It is technically 
a poorer job. The pictures seem to be engraved well enough, but they are printed 
on a stock so shiny that it glares, and the inking is so light that they usually look 
dim or washed out. The layout, furthermore, is stodgy, especially in that the pic- 
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tures never bleed to the edge of the page. The book, it is stated, was prepared 
for our Korean War veterans, and perhaps for this reason it includes many for- 
the-record pictures that may not interest the general reader—shots of generals 
shaking hands, for instance, and very static shots of planes, big guns, and naval 
vessels. For these reasons it compares unfavorably in interest not only with the 
Cartier-Bresson book, but with David Duncan’s Korean War—or even Matthew 
Brady’s Civil War—pictures; and one wishes that the Army, with all its resources, 
could have done a bit better. Having said this, though, one must hasten to add 
that the pictures do convey many aspects of the Korean wartime scene with 
much reality—especially, perhaps, to someone who has been there. The snow is 
in the book; and so are the pine-clad hills; the stoical Korean refugees; the tented 
Gls; the devastated villages in the winter sun; the bare poplars on the paddy 
dikes; and the magpie nests in their branches. The GI performance in the Korean 
War is a vital part of our history, and much of it is recorded here, even if this 
could have been done more graphically. A preceding volume, incidentally, cov- 
ered the first part of the War, in 1950. This one begins at the start of 1951, when 
the Reds were entering Seoul for the second time, and just before General Ridg- 
way arrived to start the Eighth Army north again. The following few months, 
especially, were an interesting period, and the book tells a good deal about them. 
Its considerable accompanying text is too densely factual for the general reader, 
perhaps, but it can be rewarding for anyone with a close interest in the subject. 

A World on the Move is still another kind of picture book. It has been put to- 
gether largely for Asians, and it essays a broad survey of Asian history—espe- 
cially the history of Asian-Western relations—since the turn of the century. This 
ambitious scheme comes off with varying success in its different departments. 
Technically it is a poor job. The paper, printing, and binding are shoddy. The 
board covers tend to curl if you do not sit on them, and the volume seems about 
to fall apart as you read it. The wealth of photographic material is really won- 
derful, on the other hand. There are 675 pictures in the book, and they seem to 
cover nearly everything. Sooner or later we see portraits of all the main figures 
who have appeared on the Asian (and North African) stage in this engrossing 
period—-Ataturk, Annie Besant, Mme. Chiang, Mme. Sun, Tojo, Marshal 
Lyautey, General Allenby, Acharya Vinoba Bhave, and scores of others. We 
see historic confrontations between these figures—-Chiang Kai-shek and Chang 
Hsiieh-liang at Sian; Gandhi and the British leaders at the Round Table Con- 
ference; and so forth. We see politics in action—riots, floggings, beheadings, 
crowds demonstrating, armies moving, women acting emancipated. And by way 
of background we see peasants in the fields, beggars in the streets, and monks in 
the temples. Anyone interested in Asia can spend many, many hours looking at 
these pictures and letting his thoughts run on them. He will not get too strong 
a sensory impression of the Asian scene from them, because the reproduction 
(and in many cases the original quality) is not good enough. But he will get the 
kind of memory-awakening that one gets from old, historic newsreels. 

The text of this book, it should be said, is questionable. It contains many 
small mistakes; its English is sometimes badly clouded; and it is tendentious in 
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conception throughout. It favors the current dogmas of Asian nationalism, 
which means that (in the opinion of this reviewer) it undervalues the Western 
contribution to Asia; endorses much loose emotionalism on the part of Asian 
politicians; and pays scant attention to race prejudice in Russia. For this reason 
the work makes an interesting sample of Asian beliefs, perhaps, but it is also 
weakened in the role it purports to play—that of an encyclopedic chronicle. In 
fact its authors seem a bit confused about its purpose, and they fall rather be- 
tween two stools. For instance they print a detailed historical chart at the end 
of the volume, covering sixteen big pages, but they furnish no index whatever, 
though this would almost certainly be more useful in connection with the pictures. 
Science tries to tell all; art merely tries to tell what tells. Some interesting re- 
flections on the scientific and artistic approaches to photo-journalism can be 
drawn from these books, especially the first and third. Cartier-Bresson is an 
artist par excellence. His approach is individual and subjective. He goes there 
and sees with his own eye and the eye of his camera, and because he sees deep 
and straight his subjectivity has.universality. The compilers of A World on the 
Move, on the other hand, take a scientific approach (even though some of the 
materials they use are essentially artistic). They undertake to cover their ground 
methodically, completely and, as it were, mechanically. Therefore their human 
foibles can mess up the job in a way that Cartier-Bresson’s— assuming he has 
some—cannot; and in the end his is the more impressive performance. It is also, 
by the way, an amusing rebuttal of the belief that Westerners’ aesthetic responses 
are inferior to those of Asians. Cartier-Bresson’s aesthetic grasp of his subject 
seems much better than that of anyone else concerned with these books, and 
indeed it seems in a class with that of the Sung landscape painters themselves. 


CHRISTOPHER RAND 
New York City 


The Colombo Plan and Other Essays. By Freperic Bennam. New York 
and London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. viii, 89. $1.50. 


Frederic Benham, a distinguished professor of economics, has served as advisor 
to governments in several underdeveloped countries, particularly in Malaya. He 
has now returned to the fold. In this little book the professor writes of the prob- 
lems with which he was so intimately concerned in the years 1942 through 1955. 
One should expect to find, therefore, a clear identification of the pertinent 
problems and competent diagnosis of the factors to which they can be attributed. 
One does. The comprehensive essay which gives the volume its title is the best 
treatment in brief I know of the-course of the developmental effort in this area 
of Asia. Similar competence is reflected in Benham’s handling of some issues 
which are of major concern in many underdeveloped countries; there are separate 
essays on deficit financing, on trade policy, on stabilizing prices of primary 
products, and finally on overpopulation. 

In general, I find that the book is much better on analysis than on prescription. 
Professor Benham displays such faith in the classic solution yielded by com- 
petitive forces in the market-—-faith which, however refreshing, begs for more 
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strengthening on the basis of his extensive operational experience. In the Colombo 
Plan essay, emphasis on agriculture as a priority field for development rests not 
only upon his view that new investment here will yield the largest return at least 
for the near future. There is also Benham’s conviction that these lands have, 
with small exception, limited scope for large industrial expansion, given the 
technical headstart and big markets of the developed countries. Similarly for the 
essay on protective tariffs in underdeveloped countries. Here he argues, or rather 
permits Edwin Cannan to argue, the economic gain that will accrue from a 
continued specialization in agriculture and other primary products. He does not 
pay lip service to the familiar, or even to the defensible arguments for pro- 
tecting infant industry. There is no mention of the possibility that the spirit of 
innovation and the momentum of progress are apt to take root more rapidly in a 
country from the shock of a deliberate break with traditional forms of enterprise 
in agriculture and entry upon completely new types of economic activity. True, 
some such ventures will turn out to be poor investments in themselves. But 
should they not also be considered as investments in a form of overhead, some of 
which is appropriately allocable to the subsequent industrial effort taken with 
smaller risks and with a greater possibility of profitable returns? 

Professor Benham’s Malaya is a good illustration of a country which has been 
buffeted by the vagaries in primary product prices. This calls, he feels, for 
improvements in the efficiency of production; low costs mean that the agri- 
culturist can better withstand these wide fluctuations. For rubber, it does appear 
that, in the present prospect for increases in world demand, this counsel of 
persistence, along with persistent searching out of lower cost varieties, will pay 
off. Still, one wonders why there is not also some room for diversification in the 
economy, along with the effort to rationalize primary output. 

One feels that Benham would advise against taking steps which involve risks 
for the economy, rather than taking them in ways which might minimize the dan- 
gers. This position is in marked contrast to his analytic presentation in the essay on 
deficit financing. There, guide lines for such action are so ably presented. Had 
his views been accepted, they might have deterred what turned out to be helpful 
operations in this field over recent years. Supply elasticities were discovered to be 
somewhat greater than was expected, consumption propensities somewhat lower. 
Resources which everyone assumed would be consumed, people, it seemed, 
were prepared to save. On the whole, an underdeveloped country which is 
concerned enough about the dangers of inflation to be prepared to avoid all risks 
of them might well try a little inflation and observe its effects. At the minimum, 
it should discover how much deficit financing can be undertaken without inflation. 

The essay on overpopulation stands by itself; field work, at least by the 
economist, does not permit much observation of demographic processes. Policy 
recommendations are generally consistent: it would be helpful to have slower, 
perhaps much slower, rates of increase in population in the future. The analysis 
usually made of past development generally leaves much to be desired, however. 
One cannot prove that a smaller population would have had a higher per capita 
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income, unless one can demonstrate that population growth had no effect upon 
output. After all, both products reflect the efforts of the same people. For the 
future, planned economic growth may make it possible to expand output in these 
lands more rapidly than population. Since the best efforts in the demographic 
area are likely to make only marginal, if any, differences in population over the 
next five or even ten years, this is a prescription for maximizing output. With this, 
there should be universal agreement. 

Professor Benham has given us a delightful book which can be read, and prof- 
itably, by all people interested in the newly developing countries of the world. 
I hope my comments also point out that the essays can provide an abundant 
challenge for the professional. 


WILFRED MALENBAUM 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Crisis in World Population. By J. O. Herrzuier. Lincoln, Neb.: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1956. xiii, 279. Index. $5.00. 


Hertzler acknowledges that his “is not a book for experts.’’ Disclaiming any 
originality, it merely attempts to state for college students and laymen the 
known facts and arguments concerning the population crisis. Since the nub of 
this crisis lies in the underdeveloped areas, the bulk of the volume is devoted to 
them. Such matters as the growth of the world’s population, the hindrance of 
this growth to modernization, the question of food supply, the futility of inter- 


national migration, and the necessity of fertility control are discussed at length. 

The volume accomplishes its modest task quite well, for it provides a compre- 
hensive and stimulating treatment of the subject. The current literature is closely 
followed and summarized, and the style is that of a man who is strongly con- 
vinced. There are some questionable details, as when (pp. 46-47) he claims with- 
out allusion to statistical inadequacies, that the birth rate has risen in such 
places as the Belgian Congo, Honduras, and Nicaragua; but on the whole his 
facts are reasonably straight. Some readers, along with the present reviewer, may 
find the treatment discursive, with a tendency to go off on tangents, to hammer 
away at the obvious, and to overlook subtleties. The long discussion of 
“optimum” population, for example, falls into some of the usual confusions; and 
his decision to discuss Malthus, whom he admires, seems a mistake. The question 
of whether Malthus was right or wrong is irrelevant to a treatment of contem- 
porary population problems; and when we are led into the old business of the 
arithmetic and geometric ratios, shown many decades ago to be absurd, we have 
a right to feel abused. Again, in the admonitions as to how modernization 
“should” be induced in underdeveloped areav, the ‘“do’s” and ‘“‘dont’s’’ become 
so numerous that one suspects the author of unwittingly giving a prescription for 
how not to achieve modernization. Yet if the reader is reasonably tolerant he will 
see that the book manages on the whole to give a sound coverage of the major 
facts and issues at the popular level. 

Students of Asian countries may be disappointed that Hertzler has chosen to 
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deal with his subject in general terms, without case studies. His treatment would 
have been more convincing if he had devoted a few chapters to analyzing the 
complicated realities of a few particular countries. 


Kinesitey Davis 
University of California, Berkeley 


Interdisciplinary Bibliography on Nationalism, 1935-53. By Kari W. 
Deutscu. Cambridge, Mass.: Technology Press of M.L.T. 1956. 165. Index. 


During the last fifteen years Karl W. Deutsch, Professor of History and 
Political Science at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has published two 
books and eleven articles on nationalism and related subjects. At first his studies 
centered on the economic factor in nationalism, but after 1949 they were geared 
to the approach of a new field of social sciences: “communication and control.” 
Then in 1952 he wrote an article on “‘Nationalistic Responses to Study Abroad” 
which was the first of six publications that have been classified as ‘general works” 
and “political science.” The two books, Nationalism and Social Communication 
(Technology Press of M.I.T., 1953) and his Political Community at the Inter- 
national Level: Problems of Definition and Measurement (Doubleday, 1954), are 
broad studies that bring together the results of research along these several lines. 

Interdisciplinary Bibliography on Nationalism, 1935-68 is a product of the 
bibliographical work that went into Professor Deutsch’s study of nationalism, 
and also is a continuation of Dr. Koppel Pinson’s A Bibliographical Introduction 
to Nationalism, published in 1935. As the title suggests, the bibliography is 
organized by discipline. The first section on major surveys is followed by one on 
special works on nationalism. The next eleven sections are devoted to separate 
disciplines: political science; theory of communication; cultural anthropology, 
sociology, and social psychology ; linguistics; history; economic history ; economic 
and social policy; geography; biology; religion; and philosophy and ethics. 
Finally there is a long section on specific peoples and areas. 

In the Introduction Professor Deutsch points out that the bibliography is 
selective, and that the test for inclusion was whether or not the item was useful 
for his study of nationalism. Thus a specialist in a particular discipline, or in the 
nationalism of a particular people, will find glaring omissions. But researchers 
who are looking broadly for new theories, generalizations, and data about nation- 
alism, and for new methods and techniques of research, will find this bibliography 
an important aid. 


Detmer M. Brown 
University of California, Berkeley 


Nationalism and Communism in East Asia. By W. Macmanon Batu. 
New York and London: Cambridge University Press, 2nd rev. ed., 1956. 
viii, 220. Maps, Index. $5.15. 


In this revised edition, Professor Ball up-dates his interpretation of the East 
Asian scene as it appeared after the Geneva Conference in 1954. His basic argu- 
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ments remain unaltered, nor have they been significantly affected by recent 
happenings like the Bandung Conference, the emergence of Ngo Dinh Diem in 
South Vietnam, the guided democracy in Indonesia, and the death of President 
Ramon Magsaysay. In a refreshing and forthright manner, Professor Ball con- 
cerns himself with fundamental behavior patterns rather than with passing 
events. 

In his view the Asians are preoccupied with a triple revolt-— political, economic, 
and racial—to which everything else, including the Cold War, is incidental. In a 
series of short, cogent chapters on individual countries from Japan to India, he 
explains existing situations in terms of autochthonous demands for complete 
sovereignty, enhanced welfare, and recognized equality. Everything else is 
secondary. The Communists (old look or new look) and the Free World achieve 
control or influence in national movements and national policies to the extent 
that they adapt themselves to the passionate assumptions of the millions of 
people who are immersed in their own continuing and consuming struggles. 

Professor Ball’s views are those most frequently encountered throughout the 
Commonwealth. He rejects any assumed right on the part of the United States 
to speak for the Free World. He sees ambiguities and vacillations in American 
policies and thinks that we have the Communist problem in East Asia completely 
out of focus. In common with many British, he thinks that we neglect the wishes 
and wisdom of Asians and that we have far too much “brinkmanship” in the 
conduct of our foreign relations. 

In his concluding chapter, he cautions against over-reliance by the United 
States on methods of military force, economic aid, or propaganda. These policies 
are usually directed against secondary targets—either the containment of the 
Soviet Union or the destruction of Communism, we are not sure which—and 
therefore fall far short of the main objective of helping Asians. He would not 
dissipate his energies*in opposition to the Communists who have already come 
into power in China, North Vietnam, and North Korea, and he suggests that 
these regimes may not be too far out of line with Asia’s fundamental revolutions. 
He feels that Asians will have to find ideal solutions for their problems in their 
own way, and he states pointedly that if East Asia is to be saved from the Soviet 
Union it will be by East Asians and not by the West. 


Ciaupe A. Buss 
Stanford University 


Cultural Freedom in Asia. Ed. Herpert Passin. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. viii, 
296. Illustrations. $2.00. 


This book is an edited version of the proceedings of a conference held at 
Rangoon, Burma, on February 17-20, 1955, convened by the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom and the Society for the Extension of Democratic Ideals. The 
former has its headquarters at Paris, and the iatter is a Burmese organization. 
It was attended by forty delegates and guests from Burma, Ceylon, Hongkong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand. The 
delegates were mostly intellectuals and, therefore, their discussions offered a 
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sampling of educated opinion in the area. The exclusion of the Communist 
countries seems to have been a recognition of the fact that true freedom of culture 
can exist only in democracies. The inclusion of the countries of the Near and 
Middle East would perhaps have created too great a diversity. 

The desirability of cultural freedom was naturally the basic assumption; the 
main purpose which the conference seems to have served was an examination of 
the various dangers to which cultural freedom was exposed in these countries. 
Naturally some of the dangers exist all over the world, but there are some which 
are peculiar to the local milieu. It is the discussion of these which will be found of 
interest to foreign readers. The organizers of the conference were, therefore, wise 
in limiting themselves to the countries of the South and Southeast Asia, because 
there is a certain similarity in the traditions of the countries which were repre- 
sented and, therefore, the discussions were neither vague nor pointless. The 
common background of philosophical traditions in the Buddhist and Hindu coun- 
tries asserts itself again and again in the views expressed by the participants. 
Perhaps to accommodate Indonesia and Pakistan, many delegates bring in Islam 
as well, but these references are mostly superficial. It is significant that the 
Muslim delegates based their arguments mostly upon universal or Western 
values, and there was little reference to the local traditions in the realm of ideas. 
In this respect Indonesia would have felt a little more comfortable because of the 
continuity of many Hindu traditions in general spheres of its thought, but not 
much of this came into evidence in the conference. 

The main purpose of a regional conference of this nature is to provide a common 
background of experience and sentiment, but, as could be anticipated, it emerged 
but partially out of the discussions at Rangoon. One of the reasons was the 
comparatively new patriotic fervor and the too recent acquisition of pride in the 
fair names of the newly freed countries, which inhibited a frank discussion of 
problems. There was, in certain instances, too great a readiness to criticize 
certain conditions in a neighboring country rather than to assess the difficulties 
in one’s own. On one or two occasions this elicited heated rejoinders and protests. 
The differences in the background of political experience as well as present 
attitudes in foreign affairs also produced different reactions to questions like the 
record of the rule of certain Western powers in South and Southeast Asia. These 
differences and even frictions provide the variety which is Asia —-even Southeast 
Asia. There is a tendency in certain quarters to think of Asia as a cultural or 
spiritual entity, just as Europe is one; this is a fallacious idea, because there are 
several Asias, not one. Asia never possessed the homogeneity which Europe has 
possessed for such a long time, and which, in spite of the several wars fought in 
the past and the cold war being waged now, it possesses even today. The whole of 
the West has been nurtured on common traditions and ideals; the big fissures are 
of recent Grigin. The differences which have entered the philosophies of life and 
ideologies in the West have not yet succeeded in obliterating the backgrcund of 
common experience completely; but Asia has never been one. 

The book has been ably edited and includes much that is of value to the 
student of Asian affairs and culture. A conference like this seldom delves deep in; 
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this one certainly did not. Yet the book provides a good insight into some of the 
thoughts of the peoples of South and Southeast Asia, their difficulties, and their 
ideals. It is interesting, in the words of the invitation on the dust cover, to “‘hear 
Asians speak for Asia,” even though they do not, indeed cannot, speak with one 
voice. 


I. H. Quresu 
Columbia University 


American-Asian Tensions. Ed. Rospert Srrausz-Hupt, Atvin J. Corrre.y, 
and James E. DouGcuerry. Foreign Policy Research Institute Series, No. 3. 
New York: Praeger, 1956. xiii, 239. Index. $3.75. 


Setting off from the premise that Asia is in process of replacing Europe as the 
center of strategic interest for the United States, the several authors of this book 
seek to explore and diagnose the tensions which plague Asian-American relations. 
For this purpose they have selected five Asian countries which represent different 
types of problems, policies, and attitudes: India and Indonesia to illustrate the 
full-scale neutralist position; Japan and the Philippines to demonstrate the trials 
of co-operation in a friendly setting; and Egypt to exemplify what is labeled as 
tactical neutralism. For the purposes of this study tension is defined as existing 
‘“‘when two or more nations are striving for incompatible foreign objectives over a 
period of years,”’ thus excluding lesser frictions and specific non-ideological 
controversies which are susceptible of diplomatic settlement. 

Although it plays no significant role in the Philippine and Japanese cases, the 
cause of tension which most frequently reappears in the successive chapters is the 
familiar and fundamental disagreement as to the relative priority to be given to 
the two great ‘‘anti-” movements of our day, one of which tends to dominate the 
United States and the other Asia. This disagreement can be effectively sum- 
marized in two contrasting statements of position. Nehru is cited as declaring 
that ‘‘the crisis of the time in Asia is colonialism vs. anti-colonialism,” while 
Dulles, on the other hand, lays his stress upon “the larger context of the free 
world’s unceasing struggle against international communism.”’ As Americans 
have a way of being amazed that Asians can be so blind to the threat of Com- 
munism, so Asians find it extraordinary that Americans should be so little 
concerned about the evils of colonialism; although there is nothing extraordinary 
about it for those Asians who accept the simple explanation that since Americans 
are capitalists they are also, by the necessity of Leninist definition, imperialist. 
As the authors of this book see it, anti-colonialism is the prime source of hostility 
to the United States and to the West, and is the starting point of neutralist 
agitation. 

One of the useful themes which is developed is that it is not very helpful merely 
to speak of neutralism in relation to Asian countries because in fact there are 
neutralisms of various shades and motivations. In particular, the neutralism of 
India as expounded by Nehru is sharply distinguished from that of Egypt under 
Nasser. In the former case it is seen as stemming from deep traditional and 
ideological roots, whereas the Egyptian version is ascribed to a more mundane 
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and calculated version of the national interest in political and economic terms. 
The sense of moral and cultural superiority which is so marked a feature of New 
Delhi’s neutralism gives way in Cairo to a tactical game of pursuing the main 
chance by getting the powers to bid against each other for Egyptian support. The 
authors regard the Indian variant as constituting the more serious threat because 
its identification of imperialism with Western colonialism results in constant 
pressure to roll back the strategic frontier of the West, but it is possible that 
their emphasis would have been somewhat different if they had written after 
rather than before the dramatic events of the Suez crisis. 

It might be remarked in passing that their crystal ball sometimes grows cloudy, 
as in their suggestion that the Suez Canal is becoming less vital in international 
politics with each passing year, and their comment that the USSR is certain to 
make the seating of Red China in the United Nations a pre-condition of Japan’s 
admittance. But these illustrations of the hazards of prophecy do not impair the 
value of a book which throws significant light on the difficulties of achieving 
Asian-American understanding. 


Rupert EMERSON 
Harvard University 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers. 1942. China. 
Department of State Publication 6353. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1956. iv, 782. $3.75. 


Containing selected diplomatic correspondence and Department of State 
memoranda covering the first of the war years, this volume is of particular interest 
to students of China and of Sino-American relations. More than 500 pages are 
concerned with China’s military position, her complex political conditions, the 
nature of her financial needs and American efforts to meet them, and with 
negotiations looking to the relinquishment of American extraterritorial rights in 
China. As historical source material, the volume adds much to our detailed 
knowledge of conditions within China, and of how the Department of State 
sought to méet problems of the wartime alliance. This is the first volume in a 
special series of the Foreign Relations dealing with China for the years 1942 to 
1949. 

Paut H. Ciype 
Duke University 


Fifty Years of Chinese Philosophy, 1898-1950. By O. Brikre, 8. J. Trans- 
lated from the French by Lawrence G. Thompson. New York: Macmillan, 
1956. 159. Index. $4.75. 


Father Briére’s long article,’ here translated by Mr. Thompson, consists of a 
descriptive account in three parts. The first is a brief narrative of some of the 
more prominent developments and focuses of interest in academic philosophy 


' “Les courants philosophiques en Chine depuis 50 ans (1898-1950) ,’’ Bulletin de L’Uni- 
versilé L’ Aurore (hereafter BUA) (Shanghai), 3rd Ser., X, No. 40 (Oct. 1949). 
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and political ideology during the fifty years after 1898. In part two, Briére con- 
siders ‘‘systems of Oriental derivation’’: neo-Buddhism, academic neo-Confucian- 
ism, and the traditionalistic moral philosophy and metaphysics with which 
Kuomintang leaders have supported their position. In the last section, “Systems 
of Occidental Derivation,” we are given a variety of Chinese adaptations of 
Kantian, Hegelian, and Marxist thought, as well as some discussion of Chinese 
work in standard Western areas of philosophy such as logic, ethics, and aesthetics. 
Britre admits in conclusion that the use of the “Oriental” and “Occidental” 
labels is suspect, in that there are not a few who have their feet in both camps, 
but he stresses, I think correctly, that this opposition is one which, during the 
entire modern period, has seemed to be a basic one to Chinese thinkers them- 
selves. The story as a whole that he tells us is one we know, of course, already: 
the rapid intensification of Chinese intellectual interest in Western thought, 
especially after the first World War; the development of a sophisticated, tradi- 
tionalistic opposition within which intellectuals in the Nationalist party soon 
became the most eloquent; the sharp division of commitment among the Oc- 
cidental groups, especially between adherents of Marxism as against adherents of 
an English, American, or some other individualistic set of values; and the gradual 
victory of the Marxists over both other “occidentalists” and the ‘‘orientalists.” 
Nearly anyone, however, will find Briére’s presentation of this picture, for all its 
brevity (little more than a hundred pages), a rich source of informative detail. 
Especially welcome are the short but packed sketches of the ideas of such little- 
studied men as the Neo-Confucian “idealist” Ho Lin, the independent Marxist 
Yeh Ch‘ing, and the highly original Chang Tung-sun. Although Briére himself 
regards the outcome of the story a tragic one-—his own sympathies appear to be 
with the traditionalists or the ‘‘orientalists,””’ whom he regards as on the whole 
“‘idealistic’’—he nonetheless makes quite clear his belief that the Marxist intel- 
lectual victory was genuine, and indeed much more thorough than that of political 
Communism itself. ““The Marxist group,’”’ he writes, ‘‘was at all times the most 
influential, the most active, the most prolific in the world of ideas’’ (p. 105). 
There follows a long (pp. 111-143) classified bibliography (with occasional 
comment) of modern Chinese philosophical writing, including translations of 
Western writers and research in traditional Chinese philosophy. This apparently 
gives us the contents of Briére’s files at the time he wrote, and is one of the most 
valuable parts of the book, though one regrets the frequent omission of dates. 
Mr. Thompson has added a five-page selected bibliography (of books and articles 
in English) of his own; and the book closes with an Index which reveals that more 
than two hundred Chinese ‘‘philosophers”’ or writers on philosophy have at least 
been mentioned. 

I have meant to suggest that this book is of considerable value for the student 
of modern Chinese thought, and this judgment will, I think, be shared by most 
of those acquainted with the original article. But it must be admitted that the 
work has serious shortcomings, which could easily give one distorted impressions 
of modern intellectual history. Indeed, such historical presentation as appears 
seems to have been an afterthought, and is secondary to the real business of 
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setting before the reader Briére’s dense and detailed reading notes on individual 
writers. Britre, moreover, apparently works with a fairly rigid conception of 
“philosophy,” and in discussing it he leaves out the living context of intellectual 
history which would make the pieces he gives us appear as parts of something 
consequential really happening. The role of nationalism and its sublimation as 
cultural pride in particular seems not to be sensed, though without it one can 
scarcely grasp the nature of the drawn-out conflict between traditionalists and 
westernizers. And while one is made aware that the talk of ‘“‘knowledge” and 
“action” one finds in Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, and Ho Lin is part of an 
ideological justification of the Kuomintang, just why all the talk should have been 
needed remains vague. Further, no description of Chinese ideas can make sense 
if it fails to deal carefully with currents of thought about literature, and with 
social ideals deliberately presented in literary form. As Briére himself has said 
in an earlier article: “For grasping the ideas which enjoy success with the mass, 
for testing, so to speak, the pulse of a nation, literature sometimes offers us a 
truer picture than the great philosophical systems. At any rate, this is certainly 
the case in China.’” Briére is in Mr. Thompson’s book deliberately giving us 
systems. Perhaps we should not criticize, for Briére was not writing a book but an 
informative article (and but one of a series); but it is important to realize that it 
does not give us the whole story or even in itself a reasonably intelligible part of 
it. It is indeed to be regretted that Mr. Thompson could not have included in his 
small book a translation of both these articles.’ 

There are other unfortunate omissions and partialities in selection, and some 
of these are serious. To begin with, the book does not actually cover the period it 
pretends to. Most of the writing discussed is in fact from the late 1920’s, 1930’s, 
and early forties. More than twice as much space is given to Chang Tung-sun 
alone than to all of the 1898 reformers and their ideas. And one will notice that 
while Nationalist ideological moral philosophy is amply discussed, its Communist 
counterpart (as distinct from academic Marxist philosophy) is not examined at 
all. Part of the reason for this is that the most interesting and curious of this 
literature of political-moral “cultivation” was being written or was becoming 
generally available as Britre wrote (he published in 1949; and I find almost no 
dates in his work later than 1947). But can we not turn to the score or more of 
years with which Briére is most concerned and be assured that here he is pre- 
senting a reasonably complete account of philosophical activity, or at least a 


* ‘Les tendences dominantes de la littérature chinoise contemporaine,’’ BUA, IX, No. 
35 (July 1948), 236. 

*A third, “L’effort de la philosophie marxiste en Chine,”” BUA, VIII, No. 31 (1947), 
309-347, while containing some new data, repeats much of the material on Marxism in the 
present volume. 

*E g., Liu Shao-ch‘i is nowhere mentioned. Such a book as How to Be a Good Communist 
would perhaps not have been recognized by Briére as ‘‘philosophy’’; yet it, and its kind of 
writing, played much the same role in Communism as the philosophy of “knowlege’’ and 
“action” was intended to play in the Nationalist movement, namely, that of inducing 
wholehearted acceptance of political authority in the citizen by getting him to turn his 
critical attention from the state and its leaders to himself. 
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representative one? There can, of course, be no claim for anything approaching 
completeness. Even in the bibliography, where there is a systematic attempt to 
cover books on philosophy, anyone will easily notice omissions.’ Briére’s prefer- 
ence, again, is for philosophers who write books; and although he does talk about 
a few interesting journals, the discussion of this philosophically vital kind of 
publication is nowhere near adequate. In the case of the journal Che-hsiieh 
p‘ing-lun [Philosophical Critique}, he correctly calls attention to its significance 
for academic philosophy, but one wonders whether he himself has used it.® A 
neglect of periodical writing may explain in part one of the most surprising 
omissions—the failure to discuss the anarchist and materialist Wu Chih-hui as a 
philosopher in his own right, even though some (e. g., Alfred Forke) call him the 
most important of modern Chinese philosophers.’ And if Briére’s coverage is not 
complete, neither, I fear, does it give an adequate sampling of the spread of 
interest in philosophy in China. Chiefly interested, as he secins to be, 
in builders of metaphysical systems or idealistic “philosophies of life’ (Fung 
Yu-lan is his favorite), and in Marxists whom he saw as their chief adversaries, 
he treats with relative neglect many others who were interested in educational 
philosophy, social ethics, philosophy of science, and logic, and who were often 
sympathetic with philosophers in the British and American empiricist and prag- 
matic traditions. Briére conscientiously tries to do something with these types 
of thought, and he is compelled to recognize that such men as Hu Shih and Chin 
Yiieh-lin are important; but he seems not to know quite what to say about them, 
being particularly and most obviously baffled by Chin.* The trouble appears to 
be that Briére is not sufficiently acquainted with the Western background of 
many Chinese philosophical writers to deal with them at all adequately, nor is 
the difficulty just that he does not happen to know mathematical logic. This 
trouble appears clearly when he comes to those Chinese who have been interested 
in the thought of the Vienna school, which, he says, in denying truth value to 
metaphysical statements was attempting to work out a kind of “aesthetic logic.” 
In these and subsequent remarks we do not know whether we have to do with 


* E.g., four translations of works by Bertrand Russell are listed. At the time of this 
writing, the Hoover Library at Stanford had, among its Russelliana, seven items which were 
available when Briére wrote but are not in his list, including two issues of a journal devoted 
to Russell, Lo-su yiieh-k‘an, which appeared in 1921. 

* Dr. Hu Shih is mentioned in connection with this journal, although as far as I can dis- 
cover he did not contribute to it; Chin Yiieh-lin is not mentioned as having participated, 
although he was an almost constant contributer from the start. Kao Ming-k‘ai, who has 
been publishing more recently in linguistics, contributed frequently and interestingly, but 
is mentioned nowhere by Briére. 

7 Wu wrote no books (though his articles have been collected in book form); and as he 
was not a philosopher of the academic sort but “basically a journalist and politician”’ 
(Forke, Geschichte der neueren chinesischen Philosophie, Hamburg, 1938, p. 636) one will not 
find him in Che-hstieh p‘ing-lun. 

* Of Chin’s Lo-chi [Logic] (1935) Britre writes (p. 134), ‘“The book is nothing but a mass 
of algebraic formulas’’—and then adds, “but the thought is logically sound.” One is 
puzzled to understand how anyone making the first comment could feel qualified to make 
the second 
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the curious impressions of Chinese returned students, original Chinese departures 
in thought, or simply with Briére’s misapprehensions about Schlick and his 
circle. 

The philosopher who is patient enough not to insist at once on being shown 
original Chinese contributions to philosophy will want at least to know: (1) 
whether traditional Chinese ideas are holding their own in modern times and how 
they may be combining with Western systems of thought, (2) what the Chinese 
have tended to select from the Western repertoire, and (3) how well they have 
understood and presented the Western philosophies they have studied. In answer 
to the first question Briére has much information to offer; on the second he is, I 
believe, informative but misleading; and as to the third, since he does not raise 
the question he is at best no help, while at worst we do not know whether it is 
Briére or the Chinese he is writing about who are confused. But such shortcomings 
notwithstanding, the student of modern Chinese thought will find this a book he 
will want, for we have not yet, after all, carried the study of this subject as far as 
we would like to pretend. Its real value, one hopes, will be that its many tantaliz- 
ingly brief remarks about intrinsically fascinating writers and ideas will tempt 
more hunters into the forest. Mr. Thompson is to be commended for having set 
to his work with great conscientiousness, as the many translator’s notes reveal.® 

Davip 8. Nivison 
Stanford University 


Van Chun, Drevnekitaiskii materialist i prosvetitel’ [Wang Ch‘ung, 
Materialist and Teacher of Ancient China}. By Apo.tuon A. Perrov. 
Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1954. 103. 


For all its clarity of style and argumentation, this monograph is practically 
superfluous for those who command a reading knowledge of English, inasmuch as 
Alfred Forke had already covered the same ground and arrived at substantially 
the same conclusions as Mr. Petrov some thirty years before the latter began his 
work on the life and philosophy of Wang Ch‘ung.’ In fact, a comparison of the 
present monograph with the Introduction to Forke’s translation of Wang 
Ch‘ung’s essays suggests that the Soviet writer is obligated in no mean measure to 
his German predecessor. This in spite of the fact that the editor’s preface con- 
demns Forke (among others) for having tried to depreciate the historical signifi- 
cance of Wang Ch‘ung by accounting him a skeptic who left no trace in Chinese 
philosophy, who created nothing, and who endeavored by his criticisms to 


* Some few translations of Chinese titles seem wrong—e.g., Fung Yu-lan’s Hain chih 
yen is not ‘New Wisdom”’ (p. 100, 113); chth yen is not “‘wise words”’ or ‘‘words of wisdom” 
here, but ‘understanding of words”’ (cf. Mencius 2A2). (In fact, the book is Fung’s appraisal 
of the whole tradition of language analysis as a philosophical method.) But in such cases 
Briére’s own translations are apt to be less satisfactory. I assume Mr. Thompson did not 
prepare his own index, and that it is not he who has discovered a philosopher named ‘‘David 
Locke”’ (p. 158). 

1 Lun Héng, Philosophical Essays of Wang Ch‘ung, translated from the Chinese and an 
notated by Alfred Forke (Leipzig, London, and Shanghai, 1907). 
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destroy what was already in existence. The condemnation is based on Forke’s 
Geschichte der mittelalterlichen chinesischen Philosophie (Hamburg, 1934). But 
neither in that work nor in his earlier translation does Forke leave such an 
impression. In the Introduction to his translation of the Lun heng, Forke states: 
“In my opinion Wang Ch‘ung is one of the greatest Chinese thinkers. As a 
speculative philosopher he leaves Confucius and Mencius, who were only moral- 
ists, far behind. He is much more judicious than Lao Tse, Chuang Tse, or Mé Ti. 
We might perhaps place him on a level with Chu Hsi, the great philosopher of the 
Sung time, in point of abilities at least, for their philosophies differ very much.” 

Something more should be said about this editor, for he has played an un- 
usually responsible part in determining the contents of Mr. Petrov’s monograph. 
According to a notice which precedes the editor’s introduction, Mr. Petrov, who 
was the Soviet ambassador in China, had already completed his manuscript in 
1941. Publication was postponed during World War II, after which Mr. Petrov 
undertook a revision of the manuscript. His untimely death, however, inter- 
rupted the final revision, and the editor, in the course of completing Mr. Petrov’s 
work, abridged parts which dealt with ‘‘secondary” questions and effected certain 
other changes, none of which is specified. Judging from the tone of the editor’s 
introduction, which portrays the development of Chinese thought as a stark 
conflict between the proponents of a scientific, materialistic world view on the 
one hand and reactionary ruling-class defenders of mysticism and idealism on the 
other, one is justified in regarding some of the more irascible expressions of this 
view, appearing here and there throughout the monograph, as interpolations by 
the editor. It almost seems as if the editor took it upon himself to inject a certain 
measure of indignant tendentiousness into an otherwise temperate and un- 
inspiring study. And in so doing, it must be added, he did not forget to arraign 
non-Communist sinologists as allies of the reactionary ruling-class defenders of 
mysticism and idealism, and thereby to bring his T'endenz up to date. 

Whatever the editor’s preferences, it is clear that Mr. Petrov was inspired by 
nothing other than Wang Ch‘ung’s materialism.? Wang Ch‘ung is only one of a 
number of ancient Chinese thinkers who have been grouped together in Com- 
munist sinology apparently for the purpose of constituting a separate philo- 
sophical tradition running parallel to, and in conflict with, orthodox 
Confucianism. In the first chapter of his monograph, Mr. Petrov gives a sketchy 
outline of political and economic conditions during the Later Han, in which he 
describes the bureaucratic and feudal landholding class as fissured into upper and 
lower strata. It was the lower stratum, the low-echelon bureaucrats and smaller 
landowners, to which Wang Ch‘ung (A.D. 27-ca. 100) belonged. He is therefore 
represented as the spokesman of the lower stratum of the ruling class as well as of 
rising commercial interests, and as the opponent of the upper feudal bureaucracy 
with its mystical and idealistic Confucianism. This definition of the class signifi- 
cance of Wang Ch‘ung is thrown in as a simple statement of truth, with nothing 
to support it except the facts that Wang Ch‘ung certainly did attack some 


? Other subjects of Mr. Petrov’s research are Yang Chu and Wang Pi, both of whom are 
outside the Confucian tradition. 
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Confucian cosmological theories, and that his works were neglected by later 
Confucian bibliographers and commentators. 

Mr. Petrov’s discussion of the class significance of Wang Ch‘ung is naturally 
not paralleled in Forke’s work. The idea, generalized to cover other thinkers 
outside the orthodox tradition, might well deserve more attention, but Mr. 
Petrov simply takes it for granted, as doubtless his Soviet readers do likewise. 

Mr. Petrov has propounded some other novelties which Forke overlooked in 
his own study of Wang Ch‘ung. Not wholly satisfied, it would seem, with the 
natural congeniality of Wang Ch‘ung’s materialistic philosophy to Communism, 
Mr. Petrov has made a cursory effort to link some of Wang Ch‘ung’s statements 
to bits of Communist doctrine, as though Wang Ch‘ung, poised on the intellectual 
apex of a benighted age, had reached the threshold and caught some glimpses of 
truth. The result is that we find a number of quotations from Engels set beside 
similar views of Wang Ch‘ung. They are mildly interesting. 

Of far greater interest, as an example showing how tenuous are some of the 
threads which Mr. Petrov has strung between Wang Ch‘ung and Communism, is 
the link established between Wang Ch‘ung’s ideas of mutual conflict among the 
things of the world on one hand and the Communist dogma of the conflict of 
antagonisms (bor’ba protivopolozhnostet) on the other. In an essay entitled Wu 
shih \On the Nature of Things|, Wang Ch‘ung impugned the notion that heaven 
creates for a purpose by reminding his readers that the things of the world exist 
not in harmony, but in perpetual conflict, injuring and destroying one another, 
and that survival depends on superior mental or physical equipment. This idea 
Mr. Petrov has connected with the dogma of the conflict of antagonisms, which 
Communist theorizers have established as a natural law governing the evolution 
of nature, society, and thought. In the social sphere this law is exemplified by the 
class struggle, the periodical rise in history of new, progressive social forces to 
challenge the old order, which ultimately led to the October Revolution. Thus in 
one stroke Wang Ch‘ung is made to apprehend the tail end of an objective law 
leading straight up to the Communist state. It is only fair to say that Mr. Petrov 
admits Wang Ch‘ung could not have glimpsed more than the barest rudiments of 
this law. 

Perhaps too much time has been spent on matters which actually occupy only 
a small amount of space in Mr. Petrov’s monograph; but what remains parallels 
Forke so closely (even to the idea of quoting passages from De rerum natura to 
demonstrate analogies between Lucretius and Wang Ch‘ung) that were the ideas 
dealt with in the preceding paragraphs left unmentioned, there would be not the 
slightest justification for saying that Mr. Petrov has contributed anything new 
to our understanding of the life and philosophy of Wang Ch‘ung. 

Mr. Petrov’s treatment of his subject is lucid and direct. After giving us Wang 
Ch‘ung’s biography and a list of his writings, of which only the Lun heng (Critical 
Essays\ is extant, he discusses the aim, organization, and philosophical signifi- 
cance of this work, and appends a chronological list of editions. The greater part 
of the monograph is taken up with an exposition of Wang Ch‘ung’s views on such 
problems as the nature of heaven, the common basis of existence, life and death, 
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the role of fate in human life, the nature of cognition, and the nature of the his- 
torical process. Mr. Petrov’s generalizations are supported by pertinent quota- 
tions from the Lun heng, and are conveniently restated at the end of each chapter, 
and once again in the Conclusion. Throughout, it is emphasized that the basis of 
Wang Ch‘ung’s philosophy is his materialistic outlook on the world. Although 
Mr. Petrov lavishes abundant praise on Wang Ch‘ung’s progressive views, he 
does not fail to point out instances of his subject’s philosophical naiveté and 
backwardness, which he characteristically ascribes to the low level of economic 
development in the China of the first century of our era. 

The monograph concludes optimistically with a prediction that Wang Ch‘ung 
will receive more favorable treatment in the future than he has in the past, not 
from bourgeois scholars, but from the revolutionary Chinese people, who have 
freed themselves from imperialistic and feudal oppression. 

Ropert Backus 
University of California, Berkeley 


Hsin Ya hsiieh-pao* |The New Asia Journal]. Vol. I, No. 2 (February 1956). 
Hongkong: The New Asia Research Institute. 417. $2.00. 


This scholarly semi-annual publication, which made its first appearance in 
1955, is a welcome addition to the small number of Chinese-language periodicals 
published outside of Communist China. The present issue contains a total of 
seven articles on subjects ranging from ancient agriculture to the “New Culture 
Movement” of modern times. With the exception of Shih Chih-mien’s “An 
Emendation of Wang Hsien-ch‘ien’s Supplementary Notes on the History of 
the Han Dynasty”’ (pp. 83-208) and possibly also of Tang Chiin-i’s “A Discourse 
on the Theories of the Mind, ‘Hsin,’ as Propounded by Meng-tzu, Mo-tzu, 
Chuang-tzu, and Hsiin-tzu”’ (pp. 29-81), all the essays should be of interest to 
students of the political, social, and intellectual history of China. 

“A Study of the Cereals Produced in Ancient China” (pp. 1-27) by Ch‘ien 
Mu, director of the Institute, is of some theoretical importance. Dr. Ch‘ien holds 
that the farmers of ancient China engaged mostly in “hill culture,’’ and that 
irrigation work did not become important until late in the Warring States period. 
By thus showing that the agriculture of ancient China was different from that of 
Babylon or ancient Egypt, he questions, by implication, the applicability of the 
concept of “hydraulic society” to China in pre-Ch‘in times. 

Yii Ying-shih’s ‘““The Establishment of the Political Power of the Later Han 
Dynasty” (pp. 209-280) and Chang Ch‘iin’s “On the Political Groups Existing 
before and during the Reign of K‘ai-yiian in the T‘ang Dynasty” (pp. 281-303) 
deal with the social implications of the political developments of the periods under 
study. Mr. Yii shows that the “distinguished clans and notable families’”’ played 
a decisive role in the varied fortunes of the contenders for power, by pointing out 
that none of these men attained abiding success without the help or support of 
such elite groups. The “bands of hungry people” that rallied around the leaders 
contributed little more than helping to bring about the downfall of the old regime. 
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The author thus throws light on an earlier phase of the long-term development 
which gave rise to the differentiation of Chinese society into two segments, the 
“scholar-officials” and the common people. Political alignments among the 
officials of early T‘ang times, according to Mr. Chang, were determined by 
personal interests; marriage and local ties, to which Professor Ch‘en Yin-k‘o 
attaches importance, did not constitute a decisive factor. The author makes a 
good case but weakens it by overstating some of his arguments. 

The remaining two essays deal with intellectual history. Lo Hsiang-lin’s 
“Yung Wing and His Influence on the New Culture Movement in China” 
(pp. 367-417) is a lengthy tribute to this modernizer of the nineteenth century, 
who, according to the author, exerted a constructive influence on the intellectual 
world by refusing “‘to seek to destroy everything which China originally had.” 
On the contrary, modernizers of later times brought cultural ruin to China by 
their intellectual iconoclasm. Mr. Lo writes with conviction but perhaps pays too 
little attention to the historical circumstances under which Yung Wing and his 
successors worked. 

Ho Yu-shen presents the results of his laborious research in ‘“The Geographical 
Distribution of Learning in the Yian Dynasty” (pp. 305-366). His conclusions 
are interesting but his methodology appears dubious. He believes that the relative 
academic importance of a locality was determined by economic factors, and that 
absence of “political influence’ favored the growth of learning. He measures the 
importance of North and South China by counting the number of “‘scholars’’ that 
were found in each section of the empire, without considering the relative impor- 
tance of their contributions to learning or their impact on later scholars. Since, 
he concludes, there were more scholars in South China, ‘‘the economic center,” 
than in North China,‘‘the political center,” economic prosperity accounts for the 
concentration of learning in the South. The absence of political distractions 
facilitated that development. Mr. Ho ignores the obviously disturbing fact that 
in the Southern Sung dynasty “South China” became at the same time “the 
economic center,” “the political center,” and “the center of learning” (by his 
standard of measurement). 


KunG-cHuAN Hsiao 
University of Washington 


Huang Ch‘ao ch‘i-i’ (The Righteous Uprising of Huang Ch‘ao}. By Cuana 
Hut’. Shanghai: Shao-nien erh-t‘ung ch'u-pan-she, 1955. 32. 

Huang Ch‘ao ch‘i-i (The Righteous Uprising of Huang Cha‘o}|. By Hs! 
Cuia-pren’. Shanghai: Jen-min ch‘u-pan-she, 1956. 40. 


The Chinese Communists praise the ninth-century rebel leader Huang Ch‘ao 
as an early champion of the rights of the masses. This view is sharply opposed by 
President Chiang Kai-shek of the Republic of China, who has vigorously de- 
nounced Huang Ch‘ao and the late Ming rebel Chang Hsien-chung as ‘“‘the two 
most notorious brigands in Chinese history” (speech quoted in the China Post, 
Taipei, Oct. 10, 1956, p. 3). Since there is a controversy concerning the role of 
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Huang Ch‘ao in Chinese history, it is interesting to note that two recent publica- 
tions about Huang Ch‘ao have appeared on the Chinese mainland. While their 
titles are identical, they are different works on the same subject. The earlier 
publication is intended for a younger audience, and the later and more interpre- 
tive one for the general public. Both texts are written horizontally from left to 
right, and are illustrated with black and white sketches depicting the rebel 
leaders and their followers. Hsi Chih-pien’s work contains a large number of 
abbreviations, found in about one out of every ten characters. It also has an 
excellent map (p. 24) showing the course of the rebellion. 

The Communist authors base their interpretation of Huang Ch‘ao on his 
biographies in the New and Old T‘ang Histories. Before commenting on their 
findings, I should like to mention briefly the undisputed facts about his life. ° 
Huang Ch‘ao attempted unsuccessfully to pass the civil service examinations 
and obtain an official appointment. He came from a merchant family in Shantung, 
and made his living as a salt smuggler. In 875, he became a leader in the peasant- 
supported rebellion in Shantung which had been started a year before by his 
friend Wang Hsien-chih. The area of the rebellion gradually expanded. When 
Wang Hsien-chih died in 878, Huang Ch‘ao added Wang’s forces to his own and 
marched southwards. In 879 the rebels occupied Canton, an important center of 
Sino-Islamic trade. (See H. 8. Levy, Biography of Huang Ch‘ao |Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1955], pp. 110-116.) Huang Ch‘ao was forced to leave Canton afew 
months later because of a widespread epidemic in his ranks. Late in 880, he 
occupied the eastern capital of Loyang; the western capital of Ch‘ang-an fell 
less than a month later. Imperial forces recaptured Ch‘ang-an in 881, only to be 
driven out in turn by the rebels. After fleeing Ch‘ang-an, Emperor Hsi-tsung 
was unable to break the military stalemate by using Chinese forces alone. He 
therefore asked the Sha-t‘o Turk Li K‘o-yung for military support. Li’s troops 
achieved important victories in 883, and drove the rebels from Ch‘ang-an. Huang 
Ch‘ao’s death in the summer of 874 brought the rebellion to an end. 

Both authors, before giving a description of the rebellion, state the reasons 
why it occurred. This is the most valuable section in the work by Hsi Chih-pien. 
Hsi gives the following reasons for the rebellion: the breakdown of the equal-field 
system, the high concentration of land holdings by a relative few which gave rise 
to a dispossessed peasantry, the economic strain of the peasants in supporting the 
legates (chieh-tu shih) and their large military forces, the years of flood and 
famine in the area south of the Yellow River, the extravagant court expenditures 
in the preceding reign, and the costly war waged by the government for twenty 
years against the Nan-chao tribe in the southwest (pp. 1-5). He goes further in 
his analysis and tries to explain why Wang Hsien-chih and Huang Ch‘ao were 
salt smugglers. Hsi states that salt was a government monopoly, and accounted 
for more than one half of the state’s revenue. The central government tried to’ 
increase its revenues by raising the price of salt from ten cash before 758 to 310 
cash thirty years later. This encouraged private individuals to become illicit 
traders in salt and to undersell the government in supplying salt to the farmers. 
The government tried to eradicate this competition, and decreed the death penal- 
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ty for anyone found guilty of privately selling more than one picul of salt or 
buying more than two piculs. Hsi concludes that since the salt smuggling opera- 
tions brought merchants such as Wang Hsien-chih and Huang Ch‘ao into fre- 
quent contact with the peasants, and since these peasants benefitted by dealing 
with them instead of through official channels, a bond of friendship was forged 
between them. When the conditions favorable to a rebellion arose, these mer- 
chants therefore emerged as the organizational leaders of anti-T‘ang peasant 
opposition (pp. 3-4). The book by Chang Hui corroborates what Hsi Chih-pien 
has to say, but is much less detailed. 

While both authors discuss the Huang Ch‘ao rebellion from the viewpoint of 
class conflict, the facts are generally taken from the standard histories. The 
Communists are partial in their approach to these facts. They uncritically 
accept all statements which favor the cause of the rebellion, but either criticize 
or ignore statements which clash with their interpretations. For example, it is 
obvious that the astronomical figures sometimes given in the histories as to the 
number of military participants, troops decapitated in battle, etc. are not to be 
taken literally. They usually indicate only that large numbers of people were 
involved. (Cf. Hans Bielenstein, The Restoration of the Han Dynasty |Stockholm, 
1953], pp. 61, 63.) Hsi (p. 20) states that by 880 the army led by Huang Ch‘ao 
numbered 600,000, thereby uncritically accepting the figure in the rebel’s biog- 
raphy in the New T° ang History (Levy, p. 25). In the summary of contents to the 
work by Chang, the claim is made without any basis of fact that “...the Army 
of Righteous Revolt which they commanded usually numbered 500,000 troops.” 
Both Communist authors thus accept the enormous figure without reservation. 
Later, however, Hsi takes to task the New Tang History and other sources be- 
cause they allege that Huang Ch‘ao killed 80,000 townspeople of Ch‘ang-an in 
the spring of 881 when he successfully recovered the capital from the imperial 
troops. Huang Ch‘ao slaughtered the populace because when the imperial troops 
had driven him out a few days before, the people had welcomed them and at- 
tacked the rebel retreating forces (Levy, pp. 33, 80-81). Hsi argues that the 
figure of 80,000 townspeople killed by Huang Ch‘ao represents “an intentional 
exaggeration of the landowning class’’ (p. 30). Since he tries to analyze the 
rebellion solely in terms of a class struggle, Hsi cannot admit that Huang Ch‘ao 
wantonly killed the common people when he re-entered the capital because they 
preferred the T'ang. Instead he has to insist that Huang Ch‘ao killed only large 
numbers of high officials and great landowners. Interestingly enough, this thesis 
set forth by Hsi is refuted by Chang. In relating this incident, Chang (p. 274 
admits that “he [Huang Ch‘ao] killed many people in the city, and of course 
among these he obviously sacrificed many innocent peasants. After this, the 
masses feared that Huang Ch‘ao killed people without reason, and therefore they 
gradually no longer dared to approach the Army of Righteous Revolt.” 

The two works on Huang Ch‘ao generally follow identical interpretations. 
However, instances of contradictions between them do occur, which may show a 
variation in, the Chinese Communist view of the Huang Ch‘ao rebellion. They 
are, therefore, of interest. One case in point is when Chang gives the etymology 
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for the given name Ch‘tian-chung (‘‘Entirely Loyal’’) which Chu Wen, one of the 
rebel leaders, received when he deserted the rebellion in 883 and surrendered to 
the T'ang. He says (p. 28) that “... at the time they changed his name to Chu 
Ch‘iian-chung, calling him a loyal running dog for the feudal ruling class.” 
Hsi (p. 39) paradoxically informs us that when this “loyal running dog for the 
feudal ruling class’’ established control in North China at the end of the T‘ang, 
he encouraged agriculture, reduced taxes, was lenient towards the peasants, and 
generally aided agrarian recovery. 

Was Huang Ch‘ao motivated by solicitude for the peasantry or by self-interest? 
It is a fact that both he and Wang Hsien-chih, the first leader of the rebellion, 
tried to get official posts while carrying on their activities against the T‘ang. In 
his recent article on Chinese rebel ideologies, Dr. Vincent C. Y. Shih states in 
part that “... both Wang Hsien-chih and Huang Ch‘ao asked for high appoint- 
ment as a price for giving up rebellious conduct...’ (77P, XLIV [1956], 172). 
This is also my impression of Huang Ch‘ao’s attitude towards the throne, as he 
tried to get official posts in 878 and 879 (Levy, pp. 11-12, 17-18). The Communist 
authors of the two books under consideration, however, take a different view. 
They consider Wang Hsien-chih as a vacillating opportunist who was willing to 
betray the peasants, but portray Huang Ch‘ao as a heroic protector of the masses’ 
interests. In 878, Wang Hsien-chih was offered an official sinecure by the ‘T‘ang if 
he was willing to surrender. Both Communist works castigate Wang Hsien-chih 
for his willingness to abandon the rebellion, but they fail to mention that when 
Huang Ch‘ao learned about this, he was incensed because “the bestowal did not 
pertain to himself” (Levy, pp. 11-12). According to the histories, when Huang 
Ch‘ao heard that Wang Hsien-chih had been offered an official position, he struck 
him and intimidated him into turning down the court’s proposal, saying: “You 
are surrendering and getting a position for yourself alone, but what are our five 
thousand followers to do? My troops shall not stay here!’ (Levy, p. 12). This 
speech is quoted in both Communist works, but the quotation is falsified. Chang 
(p. 8) has Huang Ch‘ao say: ‘When we first rose in righteous revolt, we made a 
great vow together, definitely wanting to sweep the empire clean of the creatures 
in it who were destroying our country and its people. Now we have not yet 
succeeded in our undertaking, and yet you are thinking of turning back on us 
along the way and of selling us out! How can you do this to so many of our 
peasant brothers?” The beginning of the first sentence, ending with “a great vow 
together,”’ may have been adopted from a similar phrase in 7'zu-chih Uung-chien 
(Ch‘ien-fu 3.12); the rest of the passage has apparently been invented. 

Hsi (p. 12) preserves a part of Huang Ch‘ao’s original quotation, but in place of 
“What are our five thousand followers to do?’’, he has Huang Ch‘ao say: ‘What 
are our more than five thousand men who lead the righteous revolt to do?”’ This 
change in wording may have been done in order to justify the Communist inter- 
pretation of the rebel military forces. From the outset of the rebellion, the Com- 
munist authors describe the rebels as being a revolutionary army, well organized 
and constantly growing in strength as the masses enthusiastically join its ranks. 
The facts do not support this view. In this speech Huang Ch‘ao refers to “five 
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thousand followers,’’ but previously, after the uprising of Wang Hsien-chih 
several years before, the number of rebel troops had been estimated at “‘several 
tens of thousands” (Levy, p. 9). The Sung historian Ssu-ma Kuang noted this 
discrepancy, and concluded that the rebel forces were more like a disorganized 
mob than a disciplined army, and that this accounted for the sharp fluctuations 
in their numbers (7'zu-chih t‘ung-chien k‘ao-i, Ch‘ien-fu 3.12). The Communists 
attribute a moral element to the rebel uprising, calling the forces of Huang Ch‘ao 
“The Army of Righteous Uprising” (ch‘i-t chiin). In this they are correct, as 
Huang Ch‘ao did call himself commander of a “Righteous Army”’ (i-chiin), a 
term used to imply that the rebels considered it their moral duty to rectify in- 
justice. (See H. F. Schurmann, review of my Biography of Huang Ch‘ao, FEQ, 
XIV [1955], 561.) 

After the rebels were driven out of Ch‘ang-an in 883, they retreated to the 
east but suffered continuous defeat and decimation. In the summer of 884, 
Huang Ch‘ao and his dwindling band were trapped in the ‘‘Valley of Wolves and 
Tigers” (lang-hu ku). Huang Ch‘ao’s biography in the New T‘ang History alleges 
that when the end was in sight, Huang Ch‘ao said to his nephew: “I wished to 
exterminate the disloyal ministers in the nation, and to purify the court. After 
completing these matters, I did not retire. That was indeed a mistake. If you 
take my head and offer it to the Son of Heaven, you may attain wealth and 
eminence. . .”” Huang Ch‘ao then tried to commit suicide, but when he failed in 
the attempt, his nephew decapitated him (Levy, p. 44). Authors Hsi and Chang 
are not satisfied with this effort by their hero to compromise his ideals and let 
his nephew secure the court honors which he had been denied. Hsi (p. 34) simply 
remarks that he tragically but courageously committed suicide, while Chang 
(p. 31) tries to inspire his young readers by inventing for Huang Ch‘ao the fol- 
lowing speech: “I originally tried to overthrow the T‘ang court which was 
misleading the nation and robbing the masses. Unfortunately, my project did 
not succeed, so I have failed!” 

Hsi concludes his book by setting forth the reasons why the rebellion failed. 
He first states that while Huang Ch‘ao was a skilled military leader, he was 
unable to keep control of the areas which he had conquered. He says that Huang 
Ch‘ao committed the tactical error of concentrating his huge army within the 
narrow confines of the capital, a move which left him without a reliable economic 
base of support. Hsi further argues that Huang and his advisers lacked the politi- 
cal ability to replace the T‘ang administration with one based on revolutionary 
concepts. This leads him to the next point, namely, that prominent rebel leaders 
such as Wang Hsien-chih and Chu Wen were seeking only their own self-aggran- 
dizement, and therefore they were ill-suited as revolutionary inspirers of the 
masses. From this viewpoint, the inevitable defeat was merely hastened and not 
caused by the military intervention of the Sha-t‘o Turk Li K‘o-yung and his 
followers. All Chinese rebellions in the past were doomed to failure, implies Hsi, 
because the peasants can obtain a sweeping revolutionary victory only by placing 
themselves under the leadership of ‘‘the working class and the Communist 
Party” (pp. 35-38). 
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In the opinion of this reviewer, both of these works on Huang Ch‘ao are 
significant because they represent recent efforts by Communist authors to 
rewrite history. They are strong on theories but weak on supporting evidence, 
and must be read critically. Even when confronted with the peasant-supported 
rebellion of Huang Ch‘ao, which lends itself favorably to a materialist interpreta- 
tion, these authors are not content to deal with the facts but must falsify inci- 
dents, invent speeches, and ignore those events which fatally challenge their 
attempt to depict the rebellion solely in terms of a class struggle. Their attitude 
towards the standard histories is also suspect, for they accept statements favor- 
able to their cause, but either reject or ignore statements which contradict their 
viewpoints. These works on Huang Ch‘ao represent only two of many recent 
Communist publications dealing with rebel heroes, but it is my belief that these 
other attempts to rewrite history will reveal a similarly inextricable mixture of 
historical fact and Communist fancy. 


Howarp 8. Levy 
Taipet 


The Great Road: The Life and Times of Chu Teh. By AGNus Smep.ey. 
New York: Monthly Review Press, 1956. xviii, 461. Chronology, Index. 


$6.75. 


Here is a book the more noteworthy for being, as far as one can tell, the last 
specimen of its kind. The Great Road, a biography of General Chu Teh by the 


late Agnes Smedley,' belongs to a period that seems already remote: to the time, 
less than twenty years ago, when the West first detected faces and features in the 
Chinese Communist movement. Perhaps it is unfortunate that the movement’s 
leaders lived in mountainside caves when foreign journalists (mostly Americans) 
began to meet and to know them; for the setting itself was bound to enthrall any 
city dweller from abroad and to deepen the glow of romance which rayed out from 
what he discovered. Even the most coolheaded observer could hardly escape the 
spell, and Miss Smedley was far from coolheaded. She was a romantic radical of 
a type growing rare—old-fashioned in spite of her fervent belief that she stood 
on the side of the future. 

Brought up in a Colorado mining town around the turn of the century, Miss 
Smedley became a radical when being a radical) in America led almost as naturally 
to being a Marxist as it does in Asia today. Whether she went on to become a 
Communist, in the sense of joining a Communist Party, remains uncertain; but 
there can be no doubt whatever where her sympathies lay. She professed them 
with a flair for the dramatic which betrayed a natural actress, and which gave to 
her writing, even when trite, a vibrant tone of excitement. 7'he Great Road throbs 
with it even in parts where ‘analysis’ weighs down the narrative-—“analysis”’ 
by the leaden clichés of vulgar latter-day Marxism. To us, the finality of these 
clichés means the end of all honest enquiry; but to others—this The Great Road 
helps to make clear—they have meant a fresh start, an awakening. To Chu Teh 

1 Miss Smedley was born in Missouri in 1893 and died in London in 1950. She went to 
China in 1928 as a correspondent for the Frankfurter Zeitung and remained there until 1941. 
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and his like, the deadly bromides brought a new sense of life and of freedom, a 
sense of at last possessing the ‘‘method for which they had long been groping. 
In the simplicity of their belief and the violence of their emotions Miss Smedley 
found her own being fulfilled, her dream world at last made tangible. She adapted 
herself to the foreign scene with the expatriate’s eagerness; she “always forgot 
[she] was not a Chinese’; America seemed a “strange planet” (p. viii). Had 
she been British, she might very well have thought of herself as an Arab. Being 
American—she remained one to the core —her emotions tied her to China. 

It has been necessary to dwell this long on Miss Smedley’s personality because 
The Great Road, \ike all of her books, bears a deeply personal imprint. This is so 
though much of it is in quotation marks, looking like Chu’s own narration, like 
answers to questions she asked of him in a series of interviews. She saw him two 
or three times a week from March 1937 through the following autumn; when 
neither could understand the other, a young Chinese actress interpreted. Miss 
Smedley took down whatever she heard — and perhaps something in addition: 
Chu Teh, as she quotes him, sounds too much like her to sound altogether 
authentic. At one point, lamenting the poverty of his parental household, 
Chu-Smedley informs us that the poor wretches had their tea without sugar 
(p. 15)! Remarks such as this (they abound in the book) cannot but arouse the 
suspicion that Chu-Smedley is actually Smedley-Chu, even between quotation 
marks. 

In any event, it is obvious that while Miss Smedley succeeded in forgetting 
that she was not Chinese, the Chinese remained quite aware of it. Chu Teh 
knew better than to confide in this gushing foreign lady; he told her anecdotes 


from his life but steered clear of embarrassing questions. This was easy because 
in her innocence she did not know enough to raise them; he could tell her whatever 
seemed useful to him; she was at heart apolitical. Whenever he mentioned a new 
wife, she wanted to know: had he loved her? Yet she never enquired how he had 
contrived to “ignore” the Russian advisers (pp. 178-180). Thus he told her less 
than he might have told to a more searching reporter, and her book is certain to 
disappoint those looking solely for ‘‘data.”’ 


It, will be less disappointing to those who find even a simple anecdote a welcome 
accretion to the skeletal frame which is our knowledge of China. The anecdotes 
which Miss Smedley relates give us a feel for her subject such as a more fact- 
abiding reporter would hardly succeed in conveying. She is thus at her best when 
saying the least about political matters, as when she describes her hero’s youth or 
the Red Army’s flight to Shensi. This flight--the Long March — was his greatest 
feat; but before he could tell her about it, his duties compelled him (or so he 
said) to stop granting her lengthy interviews. Her description of it and of all his 
deeds from 1931 onward is therefore derived from other sources than from his own 
narration.” 

This is important because her publishers find her book ‘‘required reading”’ if 
only because of what she has to say about the “Chang Kuo-tao deviation” 


* It seems that he told her of his life up to 1934; but her notes on the years 1931-34—the 
most crucial years in his whole career—have disappeared from her manuscript (p. xi) 
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(p. xvii). Chang used the Long March to compete with Mao for supremacy in the 
Party—and lost out in the end because, unlike Mao, he lost most of his troops in 
battle. Chu Teh entered dimly into this affair, first as Chang’s “virtual prisoner” 
and finally at the head of Chang’s troops—if we can believe Miss Smedley. Miss 
Smedley? Not quite; this part of her book is again in quotation marks, a political 
commissar of the Red Army now being the oracle quoted (pp. 328f.). He tells us 
of the Politburo session at which Chang and Mao collided; but strange! he places 
it in a locale quite different from the accepted one.’ Otherwise his account of the 
session is precisely what one would anticipate: Chang as the loser is made out a 
villain, as required by Communist ethics. 

This much for the book which its publishers call a “sociological classic’’—a 
corrective to the bias of modern historians, whom they think “peculiarly fallible” 
(pp. v, xiv). They may be right; but where would we be if our fallible scholars 
took believers in infallibility as their models of objectivity? It is true that Miss 
Smedley as well as her publishers occasionally speak of blunders; but why do they 
never trace them back to the one who instructed the blunderers? Why barely a 
hint that at certain times (as in 1927) the Chinese Communists suffered defeat by 
obeying orders from Stalin? The ideal of objectivity served by the book before us 
appears to require that we forget the late Comrade Stalin’s existence. 


ConraD BRANDT 
Munich 


Les réductions catholiques du pays des Ordos. Une méthode d’apostolat des 


missionnaires de Scheut. By Joserpn VAN Hecken C.1.C.M. Schéneck/ 
Beckenried, Switzerland: Administration der Neuen Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft, 1957. 102. Maps. 


Number XV in the series Schriftenreihe der Neuen Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft, this monograph maintains the high standard of scholarship which 
is one of the objects of the editors. Buttressed by footnote references and bibli- 
ographies which constitute about half of the slightly more than one hundred 
pages of the study, it gives evidence of prolonged and exhaustive research. 

The subject is the réductions employed as a missionary method by the Con- 
gregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, popularly known as Scheut from 
its headquarters near Brussels, in a portion of Inner Mongolia, most of it in the 
area enclosed by the great northern bend of the Yellow River. The descriptive 
term réductions is employed because of the similarity to the somewhat similar 
settlements gathered by the Jesuits in their famous enterprises in Paraguay in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In an area of marginal rainfall, most 
of the Ordos is desert or semi-desert, fitted only for scanty pasture. Here and 
there are sections which can be brought under cultivation with the aid of irriga- 
tion. The Ch‘ing emperors attempted to reserve the region for the Mongols and 
their herds, with the Great Wall on the southern edge of the Ordos as the bound- 
ary. But Chinese settlers kept pressing in, paying a special tax to the Mongols 


* This is Maoehrkai in Szechwan Province. Even Communist Party sources speak of the 
‘‘Maoehrkai Conference.” 
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for the privilege. It was for the Chinese settlers that the réductions were devised. 
The Scheut fathers entered Inner Mongolia in the 1860’s, but it was not until 
1874 that they reached the Ordos. The region had been recently ravaged by a 
Moslem rebellion, and most of such Chinese as remained were desperately poor. 
One of the pioneer missionaries obtained land on which he settled impoverished 
Chinese. There, under the supervision of the missionary, they became Christians. 
During the Boxer year all but one of the Christian villages were robbed and 
burned. After the Boxer storm subsided, the imperial authorities opened the 
region to Chinese settlement. At this juncture Father Bermyn was sent to head 
the Ordos mission. It was under him that the system of réductions had its chief 
development. He obtained land from the Mongols, partly in lieu of reparation 
for the damage during the Boxer outbreak. As a requirement for admission to 
the settlements the Chinese were required to study the catechism and the Ten 
Commandments, and to observe the rules of the Church. In spite of the fact 
that at least some of the villages were fortified to protect them against bandits, 
much damage came to them in the war lord period which followed the passing 
of the Ch'ing. Further trouble was experienced during the Japanese invasion, 
and the morals and morale of the reductions were badly compromised by the 
Chinese garrisons, most of them of non-Christians, which were sent as a defense. 
The coming of the Communist regime in 1949 led to the collapse of the entire 
structure. This is the story which Van Hecken narrates. 
KENNETH Scorr LATOURETTE 

Yale University 


Chinese Bronze-Age Weapons. By Max Loreur. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer- 
_ sity of Michigan Press. 1956. xiii, 233. Illustrations, Plates, Index. $17.50. 


Unlike the ritual bronze vessels which have been collected, catalogued, and 
made the objects of learned studies since the Sung period, bronze weapons rarely 
attracted the attention of Chinese scholars. Axes, daggers, and arrowheads did 
not appeal to the wen jen; besides, few of the instruments of war have inscriptions. 
Until comparatively recently good collections of early Chinese weapons, whether 
inscribed or not, were brought together only by Japanese and Westerners. One 
of the best was that of Mr. Werner Jannings, now in the Chinese National Palace 
Museum in Peking. In 1944 Mr. Jannings entrusted the author of the present 
volume with the task of preparing a catalogue of his weapons. Max Loehr, a 
pupil of Ludwig Bachhofer, trained in the classical methods of stylistic analysis 
which his teacher applied so successfully to the study of Chinese art, an excellent 
epigraphist, with the eye and the love of the true archaeologist for minutiae, 
was well qualified for the work. It occupied him, often under difficult conditions, 
until 1948, but he continued to follow and utilize a good part of the pertinent 
publications for four more years. Splendidly printed, with fine plates and 108 
figures in the text, the present book will for a long time remain the standard work 
on a subject which, in its implications, concerns all students of central and eastern 
Asia in the latter half of the second and the first millennium B.C. 

The catalogue, about half of the text, goes far beyond a mere description. 
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There are a few unique types in the collection as, e.g., the partisan No. 106 about 
which the author has little or nothing to say. On the other hand he discusses on 
seven pages the dagger-knife No. 89 under all possible aspects, adducing close 
and more remote parallels, examining the ornamentation, and giving careful 
consideration to the palaeographical criteria, in order to establish the typological 
and chronological place of the piece. Of the 112 objects, the 16 arrowheads 
counted as one item, only 17 carry inscriptions. Most of them are archaic glyphs 
which are not too revealing; the longer inscriptions on the pickaxe No. 82 and 
the sword No. 97 are thoroughly and competently analyzed. Loehr pays the 
closest attention to the smallest details, a knob on an axe here, a narrow band 
on a knife there. Whether one doubts some of the dates he suggests is not so im- 
portant; the author himself is aware of the uncertainties which surround the 
study of largely uninscribed weapons. What matters is the wealth of material, 
the cirecumspection of the author, his ability to treat the weapons not merely as 
objects of antiquarian interest but as historical documents and works of art. 

Unfortunately the author had no opportunity to study the many unpublished 
weapons in public and private collections in Japan, this country, and Europe. 
A number of rather important publications were inaccessible to him. Why he 
ignored all of Bernhard Karlgren’s contributions to the Bulletin of the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities since 1945 is hard to understand. The great Swedish 
scholar to whose fundamental studies on early Chinese art all of us will be for- 
ever indebted is not infallible. It was Loehr’s right to disagree with Karlgren’s 
views on the origin of the “northern” daggers and knives (Bulletin No. 21 
[1949], pp. 22-25), but he could not simply pass them over in silence as if they 
were not worth mentioning. Karlgren published in Bulletin No. 20 (1948), Pls. 
17-22, 25, 46, and No. 25 (1953), Pls. 4 and 5, a number of most remarkable 
weapons; Loehr does not even refer to them. The axe in the Hellstrém collec- 
tion, Bulletin No. 20, Pl. 18: 3, combines the features of the tanged and the shaft 
hole axes, as Karlgren pointed out. Loehr refused to take cognizance of the ex- 
tremely interesting piece. This reviewer who made his first steps in the field of 
Chinese studies under the guidance of Karlgren may be oversensitive, but he 
believes that to others, too, this disregard of the younger scholar for the doyen 
of Chinese archaeology will appear strange. 

The catalogue is preceded by a long Introduction, five chapters on typology 
in which the author presents his theories about the origin and development of 
Chinese bronze weapons—they justify the title of the book—and, indirectly, 
about the genesis of early Chinese bronze civilization. The best chapter is, I 
think, the first one on the axes. Loehr distinguishes three main groups: axes with 
shaft holes, axes with tangs, and socketed celts, each group composed of a number 
of distinct types. That the result of the painstaking investigation is somewhat 
disappointing is not the author’s fault. The number of socketed axes is small, 
some types are represented by not more than three pieces, none of them in- 
scribed; with a few exceptions their provenance is unknown. The author’s at- 
tempts to establish connections between the various types, though always sug- 
gestive, are not always convincing. Yet he makes it probable that the tanged 
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axes are Chinese and the shaft hole types of foreign origin. Takashi’s article on 
the axes and spearheads of the Shang period (T0hd gakuhd, X XIII (1953), 135-165) 
apparently came out too late to be used by the author. The axe with semicircular 
cutting edge is, by the way, not as unique as he maintains. I saw a similar piece 
in Berlin in 1937—-I do not know what happened to the collection—and another 
one is reproduced in the Catalogue of the Collection of Chinese and Korean Bronzes 
at Hallwyl House (Stockholm, 1938), Pl. 6. 

In the chapter on the knives and daggers the author refers only to W. C. 
White’s article in the /llustrated London News (1935); he overlooked the fact that 
White published 44 bronze knives in the Bulletin of the Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology, No. 15 (March 1946), some of them types which are utterly “‘un- 
northern.”’ The author’s views on the swords would, I think, remain the same 
whatever new material came to light. They are rooted in the belief in the uni- 
linear development of Chinese art which he shares with L. Bachhofer. This re- 
view is not the place to challenge it; I may, perhaps, refer to my article in Art 
Bulletin, No. 27 (1945), pp. 238-243. I am still not convinced that the early 
“atypical” short sword evolved from the early daggers, and fail to see how it 
could be the forerunner of the sword with the hollow handle. The chapter on 
the dagger-axes is excellent; there can be no longer any doubt about the Chinese 
origin of both the tanged and socketed dagger-axes. 

The author spent much labor on the last and longest chapter of the Introduc- 
tion, “Siberia in the Karly Bronze Age”’ (pp. 83-111). I have the greatest respect 
for his attempts to master the vast material which is, after all, on the periphery 
of his interests. Yet this chapter is, I am afraid, the least satisfactory part of the 
book. Loehr wrote on Siberia without knowing Russian. One or another publi- 
cation was made accessible to him in translation, but he could not make use of 
the overwhelmingly rich information in Soveltskaya Arkheologiya, Materialy 7 
issledovaniya po arkheologii SSSR, and Kratkie soobshcheniya instituta istorii 
material’noi kul’tury, to name the three leading periodicals; they can be found 
in most major libraries in this country. The author gives two pages to the Karasuk 
civilization which for years has been and still is in the center of the discussion 
about the relationship between Shang China and Siberia. He mentions in passing 
the “strange” designs on the “huge, crude stone pillars’ which he also locates 
in the Orkhon and Kara-Irtysh regions and in the Altai where they do not occur. 
The few drawings in A. M. Tallgren’s article in Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, 
VII (1933) to which he refers give a very inadequate idea of the amazing varie- 
ties of the designs on the pillars. One has to study them in M. P. Griaznov’s and 
J. R. Shneider’s fundamental article in Materialy po etnografii, 1V (1929) (for a 
revised chronology see Griaznov in Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, XII (1950), 128- 
156) and H. Appelgren-Kivalo, Alt-altaische Kunstdenkmdler (Helsingfors, 1931). 
That the demonic faces on the Karasuk stelae have something to do with the 
(ao tieh has been surmised by C.,Hentze, A. Salmony, and 8. V. Kiselev. But 
these scholars thought only of the t‘ao t‘ieh on the bronzes. The Chinese counter- 
parts are rather on pottery and bone carvings, see, e.g., Yeh chung p‘ien yi, II, 
B, 25, or Select Specimens from the Archaeological Collection in the Department of 
Literature, Kyoto University (1930), p. xli, 8. Some of the faces on the stelae have 
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the feebly accentuated profile of early Chinese jades; on others occur circles with 
four attached triangles strongly resembling those on the Shang-early Chou 
bone carvings in the Toronto Museum. 

In the last ten years our knowledge of Karasuk civilization has been greatly 
enlarged; it is significant that the parallels to Shang motives and objects occur 
only in the easternmost provinces of the wide Karasuk territory (see the map in 
A. L. Mongait, Arkheologiya v SSSR |Moscow, 1955], between pp. 120 and 121). 
The author’s contention that “nothing similar to the Shang style was ever traced 
in Siberia” is untenable. In his admirable /storiya Yakutskoi ASSR I (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1955) A. P. Okladnikov published a number of spearheads and 
socketed celts from Yakutia which are without the slightest doubt derived from 
Shang types. The fact that there exists’ some literature in Western languages 
on the bronze age in the upper Yenisei valley and practically none on the bronze 
cultures in the other parts of Siberia and Central Asia must not forever limit us 
to comparisons between China and Minusinsk. Recent finds from the later bronze 
age open entirely new vistas. There is Pazyryk; there are the bronze figures 
from Issyk in Kazakhstan (Kratkie soobshchneiya, No. 59 [1955)), inseparable 
from the well-known Chinese kneeling servant figures of the sixth and fifth 
centuries; there are the clay vessels with zoomorphic handles excavated in Wu-hsi 
in 1955 which look as if they had been brought straight from Tashkent to 
Kiangsu. 


In a few years we will know much more about early Chinese bronze civiliza- 


tion. The reports in the monthly Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao are short and poorly 
illustrated, those in the daily press not too reliable. Still it is reasonably certain 
that most of the recent finds claimed to come from Shang tombs are indeed 
pre-Chou. The territory of Shang culture comprises much more than the few 
square miles around An-yang. Shang objects have been excavated in the suburbs 
of Chi-nan in Shantung and as far west as Chi-shan in the Wei valley in Shensi. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. This is not a plea for nihilism. But as long as 
the closest parallels to Shang spearheads the author can find come from the 
Lower Volga (p. 42), about 4700 miles west of An-yang, the distance between 
Alaska and Guatemala, it is, I think, not sheer timidity to suggest a morato- 
rium on the search for origins. 

Although I have raised some objections to some of the author’s methods, I 
want to stress that his achievements outweigh by far his shortcomings. This is 
the most comprehensive, most stimulating, most learned, in short, the best 
book on Chinese bronze-age weapons. 

Orro J. MAENCHEN-HELFEN 
University of California, Berkeley 


China-Trade Porcelain. By Joun Goupsmiru Puitiips. Winfield Foundation 
and Metropolitan Museum of Art Publication. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. xxi, 234. 57 Figures, 109 Plates, Appendix, Bibli- 
ography, Index, Maps. $15.00. 


The subject of the Chinese export porcelains made for the European market 
is a fascinating one. Among these pieces the porcelain decorated into European 
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designs for the Western market covers a large family, of which the most impor- 
tant are the dinner, tea, and coffee services; and the mugs, salt cellars, and candle- 
sticks decorated with European coats of arms. The importance of these coats of 
arms in determining the date of manufacture has been pointed out by Hobson— 
“an alliance which can be traced in Burke; a coronet or supporters indicating 
elevation to the peerage: a canton with dexter hand gules, the emblem of a 
baronet. These and other unerring signs will often date an armorial service within 
a few years. A series of such pieces will supply the whole history of the ware, be- 
sides giving many valuable hints on the classification of Chinese porcelain in 
general.”’ Information drawn from the decoration of this family, particularly 
from the border patterns, may be brought to bear on the problem of dating 
Chinese porcelains made for the indigenous market, where, except on the very 
rare occasions when a cyclical date mark is present, a piece cannot be dated 
closer than within the period of the Chinese nien-hao, and where even this may 
be absent by the general style of decoration, shape, and paste. 

Mr. Phillips gives a very adequate account of the conditions under which the 
trade in export porcelain was carried out, and his book is packed with informa- 
tion and well produced. He illustrates his theme with 109 excellent plates, many 
of them of pieces illustrated for the first time, from the Helena Woolworth Mc- 
Cann Collection. The frontispiece and sixteen of the plates are in colour. 

The usefulness of the book is, however, seriously impaired by the lack of foot- 
notes. The list of quotations and acknowledgements on pages 225-227 refer in 
the text to pages only. This makes it unnecessarily difficult to trace the sources 
of his information. This inconvenience could be easily rectified in a second edition. 

The first chapter of the book is a description of the porcelain-manufacturing 
town of Ching-te Chen, chiefly from the pen of the Jesuit missionary, Father 
D’Entrecolles, set down in 1712. Incidentally, the date for T‘ang Yin’s director- 
ship of this imperial kiln given by Bushell is 1736-49, although Kuo Pao-ch‘ang 
says he was not relieved until 1753; it would be interesting to know on what 
grounds Phillips prefers the dates 1736-43. 

The second chapter is chiefly concerned with the organization of the trade 
at Canton, where the enamelled wares were decorated, prior to their export to 
Europe. The blue and white wares appear to have been painted before they left 
Ching-te Chen, hence the origin of the term “Old Nanking.” 

The third chapter is devoted to the European East India Companies, which 
handled the trade from their factories at Canton and to their headquarters at 
Macau, where their personnel lived each year after the trading season was over. 

“The great China trade,” says Phillips, ‘‘was conducted (at Canton) within 
this restricted area (i.e., the factories) of considerably less than a quarter of a 
mile. There, for more than a hundred years, beginning early in the eighteenth 
century, the various individual traders and East India Companies carried on 
their business under conditions unparalleled in modern commercial history. They 
were segregated in a tiny area outside the city walls. They could deal only with 
the one city and they were faced with various exasperating systems of controls, 
taxes and tribute ... despite these restrictions, which they found onerous and 
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humiliating the European trading companies under the walls of Canton were 
able to engage in a most profitable business.’’ Year by year the quantities of tea 
imported by the Western nations began to mount, and for this cargo porcelain 
was the ideal scent-free ballast. The American share in the traffic, according to 
Phillips’ account, was a comparatively late one, for the first American ship to 
reach Canton was the Empress of China, which sailed from New York on Febru- 
ary 22, 1784. Accordingly, the bulk of the Chinese armorial wares made for the 
American market are later in date and poorer in quality than the similar wares 
made for the English market. 

Chapter Four, ‘“The Trade in Porcelain,” includes an illustration of an invoice 
of a service made for the Peers family dated Canton, December 10, 1731; and 
Chapter Five gives an all too short account of the impact of the China trade on 
Europe, which produced the taste for chinoiserie. 

In Chapter Six the dating of some of the designs and borders on China trade 
porcelain is discussed. This is perhaps the most interesting in the book. The 
problems arising from the fact that European designs were sent to China for re- 
production on porcelain, and from the decoration (or redecoration) by Western 
hands of porcelain sent to Europe, are intriguing ones. It would be interesting to 
know, for instance, whether there is any real evidence to support the attribution 
made by J. P. van Goidsenhoven, and repeated in this book, that the design of 
the ladies with a parasol (reproduced, Pl. 53) really comes from the hand of 
Cornelius Pronck (1691-1759). When the reviewer wrote to W. P. van Stockhum 
and Zoon at the Hague, who are supposed to possess the original drawings of the 
design, they disclaimed all knowledge of them. It is quite obvious that the design 
comes from a foreign hand, but Pronck’s work is usually associated with topo- 
graphical drawings of the old streets of Amsterdam, and there seems no particu- 
lar reason, until the evidence is forthcoming, to connect him with this particular 
design. 

Sir Algernon Tudor Craig’s book on Chinese armorial porcelain of the eight- 
eenth century was published in 1925 and is long out of date. The twelve hundred 
different services listed by him have now swelled to about double that number; 
and we can I think now say with certainty that there exists at any rate one service 
which was made prior to 1710-—-that of “Diamond”’ Pitt, Governor at Madras 
until 1709, and grandfather of Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Part of this service, which 
is in the Chinese “Imari” pattern, was sold in a London salesroom about a 
year ago. 

The rest of the work is given over to the McCann Collection. Of the pieces il- 
lustrated, the armorial dish on Pl. 35 (p. 108), listed as unidentified, is of a quite 
well-known service. The arms are those of Cooke quartering Warren, with Twys- 
den in pretence; the service was made for Sir George Cooke, Chief Protonotary 
of Common Pleas, who married Catherine, daughter and coheir of Sir Thomas 
Twysden, Baronet. This service is listed in Tudor Craig’s book. The tureen on 
Pl. 44 (p. 123) is almost certainly wrongly dated. The dog-eared shield was not 
used much before 1800, nor is the decoration much before 1790. I should put this 
piece at 1795-1800 at the earliest. The coat of arms on the bowl and cover (PI. 
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50, p. 129) is that of Fector impaling Lane, a slightly earlier service than that of 
Fector with Lane in pretence, which is listed in Tudor Craig and dated 1790. I 
doubt whether the unidentified arms on the lefthand jug (PI. 34, p. 107) are Eng- 
lish. The shield and helmet have a definitely foreign look. 


SoAME JENYNS 
British Museum 


Japanese People and Politics. By Currosut Yanaca. New York: John Wiley, 
1956. ix, 408. Appendixes, Index. $7.50. 


Of the sixteen chapters into which this book is divided, the first four are an 
analysis, in modest accord with modern behavioral concepts, of the political 
heritage and political behavior of the Japanese people and of the dynamics of 
their political life. The remaining twelve chapters, the bulk of the book, are con- 
cerned with the Constitution, the Emperor, the Diet, the nature and functioning 
of political parties, elections, the electorate,pylicy making, the government and 
general welfare, the citizen and the law, and Japan’s relations with the outside 
world. Each chapter can stand by itself and yet is carefully joined to the body 
of the work, for this book is beautifully organized. Now while there is no break 
between parts of the book, one has the distinct impression of a division between 
the initial four chapters and the remainder, in that this first part is like a colored 
map, boldly done, in which one may place the country, but not the dimensions 
and distances, and the latter part is like the chart of a careful cartographer, 
neatly and somberly colored, wherein one may easily follow the terrain by the 
accurate, clear, and compendious markings. In other words, we have here a 
sketch of the state of Japanese society, followed by a detailed map of the state of 
Japanese politics. In the last twelve chapters the modern political mechanism 
and its housing is carefully taken apart, and each part is thoroughly and lucidly 
explained in terms of itself and of its relationship to the other parts; but it is 
done so often in terms of the Japanese past that it becomes evident to the reader 
that someone will have to do as masterful a job on this so intrusive past as Pro- 
fessor Yanaga has done for the present. A concomitant of a first-rate piece of 
work is that it demands that other books be written. Here the evident need is 
for a comparable study of that feudal past to which Yanaga refers —-something 
on seventeenth and eighteenth century Japan along the lines of what Yanaga 
does for the twentieth, and what Professors J. W. Hall and T. C. Smith are 
doing for the Bakumatsu period. The author himself implies this, for he is no- 
where dogmatic, and one has the feeling that these early generalities were due 
to his realization that, if the book were to be kept within bounds, then general 
statements were the only solution. However, since this is a serious study of the 
contrasts between Japanese assumptions about themselves handed down over 
the years and the realities today, and since every brand of reality produces its 
own brand of fakery, the author might have elaborated more in his prefatory 
chapters on both the reality and the fakery of that central period—the Meiji 
Restoration. 

Yanaga says the choice of the Meiji leaders lay between two alternatives: “‘to 
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be overwhelmed by the tide of nineteenth century nationalism and expansionism 
of the West or to ride on its crest into the uncertain but hopeful and promising 
future. With little hesitation they chose the latter course and the die was cast.” 
This statement, first of all, advances the logical inconsistency that in human 
affairs there are only limited (in this case two) alternatives, and secondly, it 
does not insist sufficiently upon the internal crisis of the Restoration era. Power 
in itself was the goal for the relatively small group which could initiate change 
in Japan. Under the ancient dual system of government in Japan there had never 
been any outside challenge to the universal authority of the power group. To 
these nineteenth-century samurai the existence of a Japanese state without 
themselves as the power holders would have been unthinkable, and every al- 
ternative that the modern world held for Japan had to allow them to retain 
power. Now in the decades of the Restoration this group was perilously close to 
losing the direction of affairs, and therefore their first choices were made in be- 
half of themselves, and their second choice in behalf of Japan. I have always had 
the feeling that part of the fakery of Japanese history is the contention that the 
Restoration samurai chose to build a strong powerful Japan for the sake of the 
nation. Rather I think this was the secondary choice. I dare say that had these 
decades brought forth any other system or power-holding and decision-making 
group, these same men would have cheerfully wrecked the nation in order to 
reassert themselves. After all, Saigo tried it after his fashion. The choice actually 
made was in the form of a highly selective change, carrying forward those ele- 
ments from the past most useful to the new government. 

Therefore, after 1868, that commutation which left untouched the basic social 
and political problems of Japan was accepted by the Japanese, or it would be 
more accurate to say by those Japanese in a position to reject or accept. 

The main effort of the Restoration statesmen was to make this change as little 
drastic as possible by intensifying the Imperial institution. The Civil War of 
1868-69 was a nearer thimg than has been realized, although the great mass of 
people remained out of it. If the Northeast which remained loyal to the Shogun 
had not been put down in time, the Restoration might have been a failure, and 
something akin to a real rebellion might have taken place. We certainly cannot 
disregard the dissatisfaction which smouldered in Japan after 1868, nor did the 
Japanese Government. Conscious of the general apathy about the substitution 
of what might well be one Shogunate for another, and of the varying and constant 
demands that power be shared, the new leaders sought a sort of magnet with 
which to draw together under their rule the various parts of what might well 
have been a fragmenting system. Safety for them lay in a harmonious fusion of 
the elements. 

This harmonious whole was secured by seizing, quite consciously, upon that 


revival of certain old traditions which had been so instrumental in juridically 
undermining the Tokugawas and in inculeating a new orthodoxy which, it was 
said, was based on Japanese history and experience. This necessary orthodoxy 
was the alternative made to order, because it asserted that the state can be guided 
without popular control of any degree or nature. 
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Just as the new state, to achieve its aims, needed to bring this Imperial institu- 
tion to fruition, so did this institution, to survive, need a new state framework. 
State and institution became mutual prisoners jointly apprehensive of the com- 
mon danger, not so much of democracy Western-style but of that real revolution 
which democracy portends. For the Japanese state was overripe for revolution, 
for whose consummation only a powerful leadership was lacking. 

Of equal importance and linked with this rather mystical business of the Im- 
perial institution are some of the actualities of the Restoration—particularly 
social. There was no immediate change in the two great classes of Japan 
samurai and peasant. The bulk of the Japanese who stepped into the New Japan 
were peasants, well described by Professor Asakawa as “people with little or no 
training and active interest in the larger affairs of the country but with the 
sterling virtue of industry and a remarkable capacity for discipline.”’ This train- 
ing stood the new regime in good stead. Had the peasants recognized their own 
national interests and had their local revolts been channeled into a national re- 
bellion there may well have been revolution. Sansom says that an organized 
peasant movement would have changed the history of Japan. But the peasants 
made the change outside the main arena of conflict, for the struggle as usual lay 
between the factions at the top. And the groups at the top were not revolution- 
aries. Reformers there were, but none who stood for cardinal changes. They were 
men with practical experience in the fiefs and men who knew what they wanted. 
One thing that they did not want was a future restoration, so they moved to 
amalgamate the disparate classes of society. Hence the unitary education and 
the unitary military training, both of which were to vitalize the still rather shaky 
concept of the venerated throne, and to teach that loyalty to the person of the 
Emperor and patriotism to the country were interchangeable. Therefore, as long 
as this alternative was followed, so long would a species of absolutism tempered 
by factionalism reign in Japan, because in order to have a real change there 
would have to be a shift in the social and political theory of the state, in the law 
upon which it rested, and in the group which held power and molded the law 
and the theory. The newly ordained state taught that man-made laws and 
systems could not govern the relations of ruler and ruled. It was not until the 
end of the Meiji period, when younger men began to re-examine the structure 
of state power, that Professor Minobe pointed out that the power group, under 
the cover of kokutai (our old institutional friend) had found a pretext to inculcate 
the doctrine of absolutism, and had urged constitutional government in name 
and despotism in disguise for their own benefit. 

As the law became the servant of the state, so did political science and theory 
and history. The triumphant school whose victory lay in the domination of the 
schools and texts which were to train a new generation in this political masquer- 
ade was that school which applied and rationalized the Western systems to 
the new absolutism. The few liberal schools of thought lost out after the adoption 
of the Constitution, and the study of government declined into a “‘safe and sterile 
series of interpretations”’ of constitutional activities. The Constitution itself was 
a singular handicap to the democratic movement. The new state assumed that 
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a parliamentary framework was a necessary part of their mechanism, and they 
therefore adopted and protected a parliament. This left the opposition minus a 
demand for such a body generally an oppositional ace in the hole—and they 
were forced to fall back on a ery for a responsible ministry which clashed dan- 
gerously with the doctrine of kokutai and the deeper idea of the Imperial will. 

The democracy of leaders such as Okuma and Itagaki was perhaps genuine, 
but it was expressed largely because they felt they were being deprived of their 
rightful place and plunder by the ruling oligarchy. This seems to be true of much 
of the anti-government movement of the Meiji period. The few real democrats 
were swamped by a following of discontented opportunists. And to a high de- 
gree men in these movements seem engrossed with the form and not the sub- 
stance of democracy. Which of the reform schools would have dispensed with 
the social hierarchy or nationalism of Japan? 

A second point which provokes discussion is Yanaga’s categorization of the 
Japanese national character. The question here again is one of generalities and 
some indiscriminate characterization. According to his list (and here I am ruth- 
lessly abstracting) the Japanese are impatient for action, assimilative, culturally 
tolerant. (I doubt if the failure of Nazi-inspired anti-Semitism in 1940-45 is an 
example of Japanese tolerance—there were few Jews in Japan. I would not be 
prepared to assume the Nazis could not have gotten an anti-Korean movement 
going.) They are also strongly eclectic, authoritarian—an indigenous trait rein- 
forced by Confucianism, highly conscious of and responsive to the group, deeply 
conservative traditionalists. (Here the statement that the Japanese urban worker 
is less ready to accept the class system is a misreading of the British class system 
in terms of the Japanese, and it ignores the British upper-class tradition of 
responsibility.) Further, they are pragmatic, as evidenced in their impatience 
for action, in a preoccupation for “getting along,” and in a practical and highly 
empirical approach to life. (This does not quite jibe with the author’s insistence 
on the Japanese failure to distinguish between the ideal and the real, and the 
Japanese willingness to rate group harmony over principle seems to me founded 
on economic need rather than philosophical tradition; where life is hard the 
group survives.) They are law-abiding. (This is somewhat marred by the ac- 
cepted extremism of rénin and sdshi, but Yanaga correctly emphasizes that in 
Japan obedience to authority “is not entirely blind and can be expected only 
under normal conditions and only up to... the point of combustion or explo- 
sion.’’) They are insular in their outlook, for ‘physical containment in their is- 
lands has made them neurotically self attentive’; they have a highly developed 
sense of kinship; they are reserved but free of Calvinistic inhibitions—due to 
lack of privacy; they are highly conscious of status and powerfully inclined to 
hero worship. . 

A quick rundown of these traits without the parenthetical remarks suggests 
that with only a little stretch of the imagination one could apply them to, say, 
the American South. Hamilton Basso was not jesting when he had the hero of 
his Pompey’s Head at work on “the Shinto Tradition in the American South.” 
They might also apply to other areas of world society. This is precisely why in 
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assessing a national character, fine distinctions and qualifications have to be 
made. It is tempting to categorize. It is often fatal when the soul of a nation is 
involved. Too often—and this seems to be true of Japan—the data on character 
and social behavior stems from official sources. It represents the norm, i.e., the 
official fake, and is not indicative of social reality. I do not wish to imply that 
Yanaga has been taken in. He has done a sound job on this subject, but while he 
may be on sound ground in relation to Japan, he wanders into the swamps with 
some of his referents. For example, it is hard to agree that the emotional expres- 
sion of the Japanese has been colored by a kind of “effeminate sentimentalism.”’ 
To equate sentimentalism and effeminacy is to ignore the fact that in the Western 
world strong men were never ashamed to weep or display their “‘softer’’ emotions 
until the Victorian code of muscular and manly Christianity imprisoned normal 
human emotions in the Anglo-American world. Later the walls of this prison 
were to be reinforced by the American code of toughness. The ‘“effeminately 
sentimental” Japanese are simply doing what we in the West once did. In the 
same vein one may object to certain comparisons between Japan and Europe. 
For comparative purposes the French are used as rather lightheaded political 
weather vanes. ““The French are fond of ideas and are easily carried away.” 
True, the French are fond of ideas, but they have to be French ideas, and they 
are cherished for generations and seldom changed. The French of 1957 are still 
fighting the battles of 1789-93. Really the French can be considered as quite 
conservative and as a society practically impervious to sudden change. On the 
other hand the conservative, staid, and reserved exemplar is Britain. Now this 
is the same nation which has carried out the most continuous radical political 
and social changes since the days of the Plantagenets. These are the people whom 
visitors to Tudor England used to describe as an emotional, frivolous people, 
generous and quarrelsome, fond of singing and dancing, ever ready to embrace 
or draw the knife, the women of an unrestrained licentiousness, a country of in- 
trigue and double-dealing. Such general conventions of national character at- 
tributed by one nation to another are generally absurd, for national character 
cannot be described in limited terms. 

In detailing modes of thought and expression, Yanaga, recognizing the impor- 
tance of language, gives it the best and fullest treatment yet received in a general 
work on Japan. The interrelationship between language and culture, and there- 
fore between meaning and action, is forcefully and skillfully displayed. Yanaga 
emphasizes that in the realm of politics, Japanese is magnificent in its slogans 
and plays on words, but the world’s worst for getting the right meaning across, 
for Japanese political language is abstract and quite removed from the language 
of everyday life. Japanese is a complex language replete with ‘nuances, onomat- 
opoeic expressions, double meanings, tones and overtones and endowed with 
qualities of vagueness and imprecision but also of poetic beauty and fluidity.” 
Such a language of rhetorical effect and circumlocutions belonging to a people 
“‘pridefully inexpressive and distrustful of loquacity” can hardly help but give 
rise to the inexactitudes, indirections, and abstract non-categorical thinking listed 
by the author. With so much of the language borrowed, perhaps the tensions in 
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Japanese life may result not so much from the clash of East and West as from 
the faet that the Japanese way of life is indigenous, and the way of thinking and 
speaking about it is borrowed. It is one of God’s wonders that a people so lin- 
guistically burdened should be so hardheaded and practical. One might suppose 
that the Japanese have perfected the art of compromise for no other reason than 
that no one really knows what anyone else is talking about. 

The fact that Japanese life is dominated by on is well expressed by the author 
in his statement that “life is an endless succession of favors received for which 
payment must be made with diligence.”’ The obligations of this type of honor are 
not easy to explain. The Hellenic and Roman virtues have faded from our society, 
and it is hard to understand a people whose sense of honor can lead inexorably 
to suicide. This society, “a tight web of relationships’ binding individual to 
family, family to neighborhood, neighborhood to village or town, town to 
province, and province to country, depends primarily in its social relationships 
on the obligations of honor and duty and on the Confucian virtues. 

The section on political behavior-patterns, which is refreshingly free of cant 
and jargon, starts with the caveat that all behavior categorization is difficult. I, 
ends with the observation that the modus operandi of the various groups wielding 
various degrees of political power is founded first on moral suasion and accommo- 
dation, which demonstrates the Japanese love of harmony, and second on coer- 
cion, ranging from ridicule to murder, which demonstrates that even in Japan 
there is a limit to compromise. 

Having seen something of the past of Japanese behavior, we turn to Yanaga’s 
analysis of the dynamics of their political relationships. Here we move from the 
intricate and sensitively balanced organism we have been studying into the 
highly practical dog-eat-dog power fight between politicians and their supporters. 


Yet here too political issues and political parties revolve around the concepts 
of loyalty. Yanaga states that this may be due to a paucity of ideas in Japanese 
politics and to a national distrust of politicians per se, but that it fortunately 
directs attention from the formal and rather meaningless parties to the informal 


organizations for power— business groups, labor groups, farmer groups and rural 
landlord groups, professional groups, veterans and patriotic groups, and the 
ultra-nationalists and quasi-intellectuals. Working through pressures and through 
the skilled manipulator and fixer—-the kuromaki—— loyalty to the boss is the 
keynote of Japanese politics. 

The reviewer’s critical comments on parts of Japanese People and Politics 
reflect primarily his interest in and enjoyment of this work, for Yanaga's book, 
like any work of major importance, should be read with some skepticism. This 
is a major work, the product of understanding and scholarship, clear and graceful 
in presentation, logical in organization, refreshing in much of its approach, 
thought-provoking, and in its treatment of contemporary Japanese government 
and politics probably unsurpassed. 

Joun A. Harrison 
University of Florida 
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The Cause of Japan. By T6c6 Suicenort. Tr. and ed. T6cd Fumrarko and 
Ben Bruce Biakenty. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. v, 372. 
Photographs, Appendixes, Index. $5.00. 


The trial of Japan’s war leaders before the ‘International Military Tribunal for 
the Far Kast, 1946-48, admittedly lends itself to many criticisms. One criticism 
has been directed at the doubtful cases of two career diplomats, Shigemitsu 
Mamoru and Tdgé Shigenori, who had relatively little to do with the shaping of 
the aggressive policies. According to this reviewer’s information, also known to 
some others at the time, Shigemitsu was indicted upon the insistence of the Soviet 
prosecutor, and T6gd upon that of the American, principally because Tég6 was 
the Foreign Minister in the T6j5 cabinet at the time of Pear! Harbor. Justice 
B. V. A. Roling of the Netherlands in his dissenting opinion found these two 
diplomats to be not guilty as charged. Most students of history would agree that 
they were not really among Japan’s war leaders. When Shigemitsu recently led 
the Japanese delegation into the United Nations, few eyebrows were raised. The 
memoirs of T6g5, prepared before his fatal illness in 1950, translated and edited 
by-his adopted heir and his American defense counsel, should, one might expect, 
provide a welcome addition to historical data. 

Unfortunately the book turns out to be rather disappointing. In two parts, 
“The Road to War” and “The Quest of Peace,” it merely repeats the well-known 
Japanese contentions: the inflexible American stand left the Japanese militarists 
with no alternative other than plunging into the Pacific war; Kurusu’s mission 
was 4 last-minute try for a peaceful compromise, not a camouflage for the pending 
surprise attack; the final Japanese note, which was tantamount to a declaration 
of war, was timed for delivery immediately before the attack and not meant to be 
delayed, as it happened, until the attack had already taken place; almost as soon 
as the war got under way, a peace faction searched in vain for an opportunity to 
end it through negotiation; and even when Japan faced total defeat, it took 
strenuous effort to overcome the determination of the die-hards to fight to the 
last man. T6gd has dwelled at considerable length on his personal views and reac- 
tions. The book seems understandably preoccupied with a renewal or continua- 
tion of his defense at the trial. Otherwise, it throws little new light upon the 
general picture which has become known through a number of pertinent publica- 
tions by others.' 

The title, The Cause of Japan, appears to be misleading. A more appropriate 
phrasing might have been ‘‘the lost cause of Tog5.”’ Students of history would be 
more interested in Tdgd as representing the type of career diplomat. Accepting 
the view that generally speaking these career diplomats were for Japan’s expan- 
sion through diplomatic and other means short of risking a Pacific war, one cannot 


To mention but a few: Nomura Kichisaburo, Beikoku ni tsukai shite (1949); Kurusu 
Saburo, Hématsu no senjugo nen (1948); Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, ‘‘Kurusu’s Mission to the 
United States,’’ Journal of Modern History, XXIV (1952), 301-307; Toshikazu Kase, Jour- 
ney to the Missouri (1950) and Eclipse of the Rising Sun (1951); Kurihara Ken, ed., Shinsei 
Nihon gaikd hyakunen shi—shisen shiroku (1952); R. J. C. Butow, Japan’s Decision to 
Surrender (1954); and F. C. Jones, Japan’s New Order in East Asia (1954). 
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fail to see how pathetic and unrealistic their position was. At every important 
stage, the state policy was decided in the direction urged by the militarists in 
power. The best that the career diplomats could do was to moderate it or slow it 
down slightly. They were not even fully informed on the full implications of the 
war policy, or aware of the Army’s interference with the proper functions they 
had. For example, T6g6 mentions that when war was about to begin he was still 
under the impression that Japan was planning to attack the southwestern Pacific 
area rather than Pearl Harbor (p. 127). The question of when to deliver the final 
note, the most crucial question to him as the Foreign Minister, could not be 
settled before December 5, as only then was he given to understand the full 
necessity of the surprise element in the pending attack (pp. 197-213). Roosevelt’s 
appeal to the Emperor was held up for some hours at the Tokyo telegraph office 
by the Army’s intervention. The author did not know this until it was brought up 
at the trial (p. 222). He knew of some ill-treatment of interned enemy civilians 
and atrocities committed against prisoners of war, but his voice as usual carried 
little weight with the Army (pp. 233-236). These points underscore the fact that 
Tdg6 or any other career diplomat in his place who did not enjoy the confidence 
of the Army was merely tolerated to carry on routine functions, but not permitted 
to exercise the real authority which a Foreign Minister normally had. 

Tdg5 wanted to resign when he finally convinced himself that the Washington 
negotiation was hopeless, but he was persuaded to stay on by Hirota (pp. 143 
144). In retrospect, the author acknowledges the mistake of unrealism in enter 
taining the wishful thinking that the militarists might be persuaded to do 
otherwise (p. 56). This unrealism was by no means confined to the career diplo 
mats alone, but generally shared by the palace advisers and the ex-premiers who 
assumed the status of elder statesmen. The career diplomats had to suffer utter 
humiliation in 1942, when Tdgd was forced to resign upon the establishment of 
the Greater East Asian Ministry, which took away much jurisdiction from the 
Foreign Ministry. 

On the one hand, career diplomats’ confessions and complaints, along these 
and similar lines, that they were deprived of power, frustrated in their relatively 
peaceful intentions, and even humiliated, uphold the defense that they should 
not be counted among Japan’s war leaders. On the other hand, the same evidence 
does not lend support to a “revisionist” thesis that Japan was not irrevocably 
aggressive, as the American and other allied governments assumed it to be. To 
assume otherwise would be just as unrealistic as Tég6 was, but the price for such 
a mistake would be many times greater than his personal misfortune and tragedy. 
Nor does the same evidence substantiate another “revisionist’”’ thesis, that the 
onus of aggressive war rests solely with the military leaders. Most career diplo 
mats, including Tdg6, did not have a basic disagreement with the Army on its 
design to dominate China. To support this aggression and yet to hope that it 
would be successfully concluded through diplomatic agreement with the United 
States was another fatal unrealism. In this instance, the unrealism carried a 
considerable responsibility. 

James T. C. Liv 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Meiji bunka shi: Shiiky6-hen (Cultural History of Meiji: Vol. VI, Reli- 
gion). Ed. Kisaimoro Hipeo. Tokyo: Yoydsha, 1954. ix, 577. Chronology. 
450/1000 yen. 

Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era. Comp. and ed. Kisuimoro Hipro. 
Tr. Joun F. Howes. Japanese Culture in the Meiji Era, Vol. I1, Religion, 

A entenary Culture Council Series. Tokyo: Obunsha, 1956. xix, 377. Illustra- 
tions, Index. 1800 yen or $10.00. 

Window on Japan. By Leonora KE. Lea. Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 
1956. xii, 147. Map, Illustrations, Appendixes, Glossary. $2.00 (paper). 


Just how possible is it selectively to borrow ‘‘Western techniques” while 
retaining an “Eastern morality,”’ and how consciously did the Meiji Japanese 
try to do so? How did the early Meiji statesmen contrive to shed their ideological 
luggage the Shinto doctrines of divine right, government by ritual, and xeno- 
phobic purification of the national essence, which had provided legitimizing 
symbols for the movement to overthrow the Tokugawa and which at one stage 
threatened to take control of the situation? Just how far was the eventual State 
Shinto system cleverly ‘‘master-minded” as a device for bolstering State author- 
ity, and how far was it the product of sincerely held convictions? What were 
the links — institutional, intellectual, or spiritual—between the philosophy and 
doctrines of Buddhism and the mechanical performers of funeral rites who pre- 
sided over countless village temples? Just how, and to what Japanese, did Chris- 
tianity make its appeal? 

These are some of the intriguing problems of Meiji religion which, alas, this 
sixth volume of the Cultural History of the Meiji Period sometimes flirts with but 
more often ignores as it stolidly proceeds with the narration of fact. It is full of 
interesting information, but how much better it could have been if less of it were 
repeated, if the book had been planned in detail as a whole, and if its authors had 
had a few more interpretative ideas with which to clothe their facts. As it stands 
it is a demonstration of the difficulty of writing good books by committee, even a 
committee of the editor’s ex-pupils. Professor Kishimoto’s disarmingly apologetic 
postscript makes it difficult to be harsh, but we could have been well satisfied with 
less than three attempts at a general introductory description of the society and 
religion of the Tokugawa period, while the story of early government policy and 
the attempt to establish a new national religion is only confused by being divided 
into three overlapping and non-complementary sections. Sometimes, even, the 
sin of repetition is compounded by contradiction—-compare, for instance, the two 
accounts of the origin and significance of mass pilgrimages to Ise. 

Of the book’s five sections, the first is concerned with the Tokugawa prelude. 
The second, devoted to Shinto, is detailed in its treatment of the first decade but 


peters out rapidly (did the authors tire of their subject or run out of their space 


allotment?) to dismiss the whole development of the Shinto sects and of late 
Meiji State Shinto in a few paragraphs. The next section on Buddhism contains 
interesting accounts of some of the early provincial anti-Buddhist movements, 
of the impact of the discovery of Western Buddhist scholarship, and of the 
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attempted intellectual revival. (So high was the prestige of Western learning 
that one of the foremost Buddhist apologists based his defence of his religion on 
the truths revealed by Western philosophy.) The longest, fourth section deals 
with Christianity, and finally a section on the social history of Meiji religion 
attempts, in the context of a rather naive version of the orthodox “Iwanami”’ 
interpretation of history, to interpret the rise of Tenrikyd as a response to 
oppression and economic distress. Its final chapters on government policy and 
cultural influences repeat already stated facts in a different order. 

The section devoted to Christianity is the most successful. It stresses the 
intellectualism of Japanese Christianity and its urban middle-class exclusiveness; 
it traces the fluctuations of the fortunes of the Christian sects with the pen- 
dulum swings of alternating enthusiasm and hostility for the West, and it man- 
ages to convey a sense of how the doctrines of Christianity fitted into different 
preoccupations to produce such unlike phenomena as the moral emphasis of the 
Sapporo tradition leading eventually to Uchimura Kanzd’s non-churchism and 
pacifism on the one hand, and the nationalistic Christianity of the Kumamoto 
Band on the other. 

Already in the antiforeign phases of the Meiji period the Christian was fre- 
quently under pressure to show that his adherence to a foreign religion was no 
reflection of a lack of patriotism. That pressure was much greater during the re- 
cent war when the Government’s demand for an end to sectarian divisions added 
further complications. Ties of: personal loyalty to foreign leaders, the fact that 
sectarian divisions had never meant much to the Japanese anyway, patriotism, 
combined with a proud unwillingness to submit to pressure—all these elements 
of a complex situation peep out of the brief chapters on the Anglican Church’s 
wartime experiences in Miss Lea’s Window on Japan. From the rest of the book 
the Church groups in the United States for whom it is intended will get a chatty 
and highly idiosyncratic outline of Japanese history, religions, art, and social 
customs. The student of Japan will be more interested in Miss Lea. Good- 
humoured, tolerant (‘So much of Buddhism is good. Yes! really good.’’), her 
two photographs of Buddhist statues show how far the modern missionary has 
reinterpreted his traditional duty to extirpate heathen idolatry. But it is from 
Miss Lea’s book as much as from Professor Kishimoto’s that we can learn about 
Protestantism’s orthodox domestication in Japan—from her admiration of the 
discipline, the Forty-seven Ronin-type loyalty, the arranged marriage, and the 
patriotism of prewar Japan. We can learn, too, why, as Kishimoto points out, 
the social reformers—the Abes, the Kagawas and the Katayamas-—-have been 
rare individuals, outside the main stream of Japanese Christianity. 

Any translator of the works of modern Japanese scholars must earn the grati- 
tude of all who read English better than Japanese. Mr. Howes adapts as well as 
translates, removing all footnotes from Professor Kishimoto’s original and 
reducing the bulk by some forty per cent to produce a suitable text for Western 
universidy students. The result, however, is hardly a happy one. Apart from some 
careless slips (“controlling the stock market” for “guild regulation” on p. 314, 


“freedom of speech” for “worship” on p. 253, “farmers of the urban classes’’ [!| 
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on p. 229) and some idiosyncracies such as the verb ‘‘to proselyte,”’ the undistin- 
guished translation style combines with the dullness of the format to produce a 
depressing effect. And if the undergraduate refuses to be discouraged and refuses 
to be confused by the printer’s inability to distinguish typographically between 
the text and passages of quotation, he will still find himself with only a part of 
the picture of Meiji religion. Family rites for the ancestors, for instance, which for 
the vast majority of Japanese are almost the beginning and the end of their 
religious experience, may require little exposition for the Japanese reader, but 
merit more than a passing reference in the final section of an English version. 
Mr. Howes might have exercised his adaptor’s freedom to add more liberally, and 
not everyone would agree with his choice of cuts. In the Shinto section, for in- 
stance, one would have liked more of the illustrations of the religious attitudes of 
early Meiji leaders and less of the over-protesting defence of Japan’s honour 
against the charge of never having permitted religious freedom. But Mr. Howes 
does at least give us an Index. 


R. P. Dore 


The University of British Columbia 


Kaky@ shizoku no kenky@ [A Study of Lower Class Shizoku}. By Suimmi 
Kicuis1. Tokyo: Nihon gakujutsu shinkdkai, 1954. 2, 6, 362. 400 yen. 
Hansei kaikaku no kenkyt (Studies of Han Reform). Ed. Horte Enicut. 

Tokyo: Ochanomizu shobd, 1956. 4, 340. 480 yen. 


These two monographs deal with problems that have received little attention 
from historians of Japan. There has been little attention devoted to systematic 
and functional analysis of the development and significance of the han; yet no 
student of Tokugawa or Meiji history can afford to avoid or neglect the role 
occupied by the han. Since the end of the war, however, there has been a growing 
interest in local history, and not only Japanese historians, but also a few Ameri- 
cans, have begun to focus attention on the han. These studies have appeared in 
article form in journals ranging from the well-known Shigaku zasshi to the most 
obscure local publication. Many of them, quite naturally, reflect local interests 
and motivations, rather than wider historical perspective. The only larger-type 
studies which have concentrated on the han are those of It6 Tasaburd, especially 
the second volume of his Nihon kinseishi, and Naramoto Tatsuya’s Kinsei 
hiken shakai shiron. 

Professor Shimmi Kichiji, now with the Okurayama Cultural and Scientific Re- 
search Institute of Yokohama, is best known to students of Japanese history for 
his pioneer studies on Japanese feudal government. Of these works, perhaps the 
most widely known is the ‘‘Nihon ni okeru buke seiji no rekishi,” a study that was 
originally written in German under the tutelage of Karl Lamprecht at the 
University of Leipzig in 1911. The essay later appeared in a book by Shimmi 
entitled Buke setji no kenkyi, a copiously annotated work that, in many instances, 
represents a high point in modern Japanese historiography. 

In this volume, Professor Shimmi has again made a contribution of consider- 
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able import. The work, a case study of lower-class shizoku of the Owari han, is 
the result of years of research with material difficult to assess and colligate. 
Professor Shimmi says in his Introduction that the study was undertaken be- 
cause of the general misunderstanding concerning the samurai, especially the 
role of the samurai in the Meiji Restoration. He criticizes the usage of terms like 
“lower-class samurai,’’ “petit samurai,’’ etc. as artificial appellations; his plea is 
for qualitative distinctions within the “lower-samurai class.’”” When the term is 
used in describing the major participants in the Restoration, Shimmi asks the 
question, “...are we to assume that this group constituted a unified class, 
possessed an homogenous ideology, training, etc.?”’ Rather than fall prey to such 
tempting generalizations, Shimmi finds vast differences between such “lower- 
class samurai” as Saigd and Ité, Omura and Okuma. In this connection, Shimmi 
takes the opportunity to chide the empty Marxian categories of Hani Gord and 
the traditionalism of Fujii Jintard, both of whom have been responsible for the 
wide circulation of the term ‘‘lower-class samurai.” 

Shimmi takes great care to define, historically, class terms that most historians 
have taken for granted. He examines terms like bushi, samurai, rdnin, gdshi, 
ashigaru, and chiigan to correct any preconceived notions about the lower samurai 
class and to establish more rigid classifications. He describes the various concepts 
of rank, status, seating order, and social grade and relates them to office and 
duties. All of this is done with the aid of rich illustrations that Shimmi has culled 
from unpublished source material. One finding of this research is a remarkable 
degree of mobility within the han. Shimmi’s analysis of samurai class structure 
in Owari is further qualified by his cautious contention that vast differences in the 
warrior class existed from one han to another. The second half of the book is a 
case study of the several déshin gumi in the Owari han. These were groups of 
low-ranking samurai, numbering twelve to twenty members a gum, who usually 
constituted the main core of retainers in any han. The déshin were associated with 
a host of functions, ranging from defense of certain areas of the castle to serving 
as the daimyd’s personal retinue when he was residing in Edo. They were or- 
ganized on a functional basis, while membership to specific gumi was usually 
hereditary. Each déshin gumi was assigned a “room” in the castle from which it 
usually took its name. Shimmi’s discussion on this aspect of the samurai is both 
technical and detailed. 

This work, in short, is a minor classic; it is a lucid synthesis of a great deal of 
material hitherto unused. Shimmi has endowed his work with an abundance of 
notes and citations; he also provides the reader with large portions of several 
illustrative documents. Although he alludes to his principal materials, han 
bungenché, yakumeichd, and koseki, however, he does not provide the work with 
a systematic bibliography. One other objection could be raised, and that is in 
Shimmi’s selection of Owari han. Since Owari was one of the three Tokugawa 
domains, it may be argued that Shimmi’s choice was not altogether representa- 
tive or typical of the several han. It may be that Shimmi’s selection of Owari was 
not made by chance, for he tells that he was born into the family of a ddshin of the 
former Owari han. 
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The work edited by Horie Eiichi, on the other hand, is a Marxian attempt to 
chart the inexorable, albeit obscure, unfolding of “absolutism” (zettai shugi) in 
the latter years of the Tokugawa period. It consists of six case studies that at- 
tempt to show uniformity in the han, especially with respect to the reform cycle 
during the late years of the Edo bakufu. The authors who wrote these case studies 
are: Oe Shinobu on reform in the Kumamoto han, Nagakura Tamotsu on Aizu, 
Otsuki Hiroshi on Awa, Ikeda Takamasa on Miyazu, while Nakita Osamu and 
Naité Seichi collaborate on a description of the social basis of reform in the 
bakufu domains. Although these studies proceed from a predetermined Marxist 
interpretation, it must be conceded that the material produced is highly signifi- 
cant, and that the book makes a real contribution to our understanding of 
Japanese history before and after the Restoration. 

In his Introduction, Horie explains the motivation of the study in these terms: 
(1) since the Restoration was the product of a coalition between members of the 
lower samurai class (kakyi bushisd) and wealthy peasants (gdnd), the make-up of 
this coalition of reformers becomes a central problem for the history of the 
Restoration; (2) since the reforms throughout the han, as well as in the bakufu, 
were necessitated by financial collapse, and since the han and the bakufu used 
traditional techniques of increased peasant exactions, it becomes necessary to 
investigate the decisive factors which triggered the “class struggle’? between the 
peasant and landlord; and (3) “. . . it is necessary to clarify the economic develop- 
ment that ultimately formed the basis for . . . class struggle and opposition.” 

The schema for the several case studies is uniform but not entirely inflexible. 
The authors approach their studies by first focusing attention on the earlier 
reforms in the eighteenth century, and then proceed to the more significant 
reforms of the Tempd and Meiji eras. The writers examine the effects of these 
reforms in the domains under observation; they draw out regional differences, 
but at all times attempt to corroborate the central hypotheses. Otsuki, for ex- 
ample, singles out the role of indigo production as a means of averting complete 
financial collapse in Awa.han, while Ikeda stresses the significance of the silk 
crepe industry at Tango in the Miyazu han. The authors provide a reasonable 
amount of documentation, but often depend on the efficacy of graphic citations 
such as charts, graphs, and the like. The end product is an excessively smooth 
account of a very complicated subject. Still, it is worth noting that none of the 
authors is a newcomer to this field; all of them have contributed previous publi- 
cations on the subject of the han. 

The general conclusions at which these men arrive deserve serious attention. 
These are: the policy of the earlier eighteenth-century reforms was shaped by 
members of the “middle-class samurai’ and those reformers, unaware of the 
impending ‘“‘crisis,”’ did not devote their efforts to basic economic needs within the 
han. The mandate of reform policy, then, passed into the hands of ‘‘lower-class 
samurai’ who conducted clan reform from the Tempé epoch up to the Restora- 
tion. Rather than pursue an inadequate policy of military and financial reform 
based upon traditional methods, these “lower-class bushi’ embraced new tech- 


niques in their attempt to alleviate the crisis in han military and economic 
& 
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affairs. Out of this came the coalition between these samurai reformers and 
wealthy peasants. This coalition, a basic reaction to the baku-han “landlord whose 
control flowed down through the commerical class of the city and members of 
the managerial class in the village,” first reared its head in the form of local 
samurai political societies in Kumamoto, Tosa, Chéshi, etc. The authors tell us 
that this merger first appeared in the wake of the peasant rebellions of the 1840's, 
when leadership was assumed by the samurai while wealthy peasants provided 
the necessary finances. From the Tempé era on, this coalition, firmly institu- 
tionalized, was gradually transformed from a purely han reform group into the 
anti-bakufu faction which opened the way for the ultimate overthrow of the 
Tokugawa. 

In treating this theme, the authors show far too little of qualitative distinctions 
and far too much of faith in their interpretative scheme. It would have been well, 
I suspect, if these writers had read Shimmi before embarking upon their project. 
Nevertheless, their work throws considerable light upon a crucial segment of 
pre-Meiji history. 

Harry D. Harooruntian 
Pennsylvania State University 


Nihon Jodo ky6 seiritsu shi no kenkyu [A Study of the History and 
Formation of the Pure Land Doctrine in Japan}. By [Nour Mrr- 
susapa’. Tokyo: Yamakawa, 1956. 449. 1400 yen. 


This up-to-date study on the Pure Land sect deserves to be brought to the 


attention of students of Japanese Buddhism. It is another example of the careful 
work which characterizes present-day Japanese Buddhist scholars. Besides 
the clearly printed text, the book includes thirty-five plates, all examples of 
texts important in the Pure Land school. Moreover, there are happily appended 
five useful indices (personal names, place names, subject, title, author) which 
make this volume easy to consult as a reference work. 

Mr. Inoue has devoted roughly half of his book to the consideration of the 
Jédo doctrine prior to the tenth century. Indeed, it has been one of his ob- 
jectives to treat in detail Pure Land ideas before Hdnen, and in so doing he has 
drawn a social, philosophical, and religious picture of ancient Japan. He brings 
out the existence of Jodo concepts among the six sects of Nara and how, long 
before the Pure Land theory was moulded into a sect, it was part of the teaching 
and practice of other sects. In the seventh to the ninth centuries, for example, 
Mr. Inoue brings out how the practices of praying for the dead (tsuizen’) and 
the invocation of Amida (nembutsu), imported from China, were known in the 
Nara sects and most particularly in the Tendai and Shingon sects of the Heian 
period. But Amidism in the Nara and early Heian periods was completely con- 
fined to monasteries and scholarly, religious circles whose main goal was an 
emulation of T’ang learning. This meant that Jodo was, in a sense, still theoretical, 
exerting but little influence on the aristocratic society of the day. 

In the tenth century, however, there was a marked transformation in govern- 
ment, society, and culture: rule was in the hands of a regent, tax-free estates 
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(shéen) grew in number, and in art a new, essentially Japanese style evolved. 
These changes were felt in religious circles too, and the direct origins of later- 
type Jodo may be traced to this period. 

The nembutsu is said to have been introduced to Hieizan in 851, and it is 
known that a meditation hall existed. However, the nembutsu was considered as 
only one among various methods of concentration and Amida simply as one 
among a plurality of gods. Amida invocation took the form specifically of the 
so-called jégyd zammai’ (or hanju zammaz") in which the devotee circumambu- 
lated for ninety days the image of Amida, meditating on and calling all the while 
the name of the divinity. Although this jégyd zammai evolved into the nembutsu 
as Honen conceived it, it was really at this time an esoteric-type nembutsu (Tendat 
nembutsu), which rather than a simple invocation was more a magic formula 
pertinent to Amida, and which could be equated with a dhdrani-type utterance. 
Accordingly, the importance of the nembutsu in the Tendai sect should not be 
overlooked. 

In early Fujiwara times, Jodo ideas gradually began to flourish. The relation 
of fate and previous life was reflected in the stories of the day, and the concept 
of ‘‘the age of degeneracy” (mappd) was not confined to the aristocracy alone but 
was, by the eleventh century, widespread among the people as well. Tendai and 
Shingon, which until the end of the tenth century can scarcely be thought of as 
popular, began to penetrate the commonalty. 

The popularization of Amidist ideas was accentuated in the tenth to the elev- 
enth century, and Genshin (942-1017), with his Ojdydshia* [Collection of Es- 
sentials Concerning Rebirth in the Western Paradise| published in 985, provided a 
point of departure for the popular evolution of the nembutsu concept; Yodkan/ 
(1032-1111) in his Ojojain* emphasized the protection of Amida along with the 
efficacy of meditation; Chingai' (1091-1152) in his Ketsujd djdshi™ stressed 
the certainty of rebirth, while Kakuban* (1095-1143) founded a new branch of 
Shingon. 

Perhaps the most important personage to take inspiration from the Ojdydsha 
was Hdnen (1133-1212). Contrary to earlier times, the period in which Hdnen 
lived was one characterized by the eclipse of learning. It was one of rude reality 
in which action not meditation was the byword, warrior rather than courtier 
the man of the hour. Hdnen’s teachings reflect this change in society. According 
to him, no long discipline or scholarly preparation is necessary to gain entrance 
to the Western Paradise. In response to his time, his theory was practical and 
direct. The simple calling on the name of Amida with faith is sufficient. The em- 
phasis is on help from another source (tariki) rather than one’s own self (jirik7) 
and Amida was that source. Hdnen’s idea of the nembutsu then offered to the 
men of his time a concept of salvation both simple and practical. By placing 
the responsibility for salvation on Amida, the devotee, who was concerned with his 
involvement in the affairs of this world, was spared the individual, religious effort 
required of the devotees of other sects. Hdnen believed that Amida’s help was 
available in conformity to one of the forty-eight Former Vows (hongan) of the 
Buddha, i.e., that all who call upon his name should be saved. 
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Mr. Inoue finishes his treatment of the Pure Land with a consideration of the 
development of the nembutsu idea by Kakuban, Ydkan, and Chingai. Kakuban, 
founder of a new sect of Shingon (Shingi Shingon’), believed in rebirth into the 
Pure Land by invocation and meditation. For him Amida was simply an aspect 
of Vairocana and the Pure Land Vairocana’s palace. Identification with the god- 
head by the Shingon process of meditation assured the realization of the Pure 
Land in this very world. Yékan, however, felt the doctrines of such sects as the 
Tendai-Shingon to be too subtle for immediate understanding. He therefore 
expounded the pure repetition of the nembutsu, largely disassociating it from 
the meditative aspects it had under Kakuban. Chingai’s views were similar to 
those of Kakuban. He did, however, add that rebirth in the Western Paradise 
was attainable only if accompanied by sincere aspiration along with the desire 
of salvation for all sentient beings. 

Mr. Inoue’s book is a mine of bibliographical and factual information relative 
to Jédo and will constitute a valuable reference volume for the libraries of stu- 
dents of Japanese Buddhism. 

EK. DaLe SAUNDERS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ando Hiroshige. By Seticutro TaKkanasui. English adaptation by Charles 5. 
Terry. Kodansha Library of Japanese Art, No. 3. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. i, 7. 
Biographical Chronology, Bibliography, 28 Color Plates, 24 Halftones. 
$1.25. 

Yokoyama Taikan. By Serroxu Noma. English adaptation by Meredith 
Weatherby. Kodansha Library of Japanese Art, No. 4. Tokyo: Tuttle, 
1956. i, 9. Biographical Chronology, Bibliography, 25 Color Plates, 15 
Halftones. $1.00. 

Tawaraya Sotatsu. Ed. Icumarsu Tanaka. English text by Elise Grilli. 
Kodansha Library of Japanese Art, No. 6. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. i, 12. 
Glossary, Bibliography, 25 Color Plates, 23 Halftones. $1.00. 

Suzuki Harunobu. By Icuiraro Konpo. English adaptation by Kaoru Ogimi. 
Kodansha Library of Japanese Art, No. 7. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. i, 8. Bio- 
graphical Chronology, Bibliography, 29 Color Plates, 22 Halftones. $1.25. 

Torii Kiyonaga. By Seucutro Takanasut. English adaptation by Thomas 
Kaasa. Kodansha Library of Japanese Art, No. 8. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. 
i, 11. Biographical Chronology, Bibliography, 32 Color Plates, 14 Half- 
tones. $1.25. 


Since the writing of the review for the first three volumes of the Kodansha 
Library of Japanese Art to appear in English, those on Hokusai, Sharaku, and 
Utamaro (JAS, XVI [Nov. 1956], 151-153), five additional monographs have 
appeared. Three of them introduce the work of other ukiyoe masters of the color 
woodblock, Hiroshige, Harunobu, and Kiyonaga, but the other two make ex- 
cursions into the field of painting proper, to include the seventeenth-century 
Sotatsu and the still-living Taikan. 

For benefits of sound scholarship at the picture-book level no works on Japa- 
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nese art yet published in any language equal these Kodansha Library monographs. 
They continue in their modest 634” x 414” paper-bound format to surprise the 
reader with the number and quality of their illustrations and with the way in 
which their many double and triple foldouts afford even the tactile. quality of a 
detail or the effect of an entire composition which reproduction on the scale of a 
single page of the book would have lost. The main body of each text summarizes 
the artist’s life and traces his stylistic development, while specjfic commentaries 
on most of the plates in each volume manage to pack in a wealth of supple- 
mentary information worthy of a much larger publication. 

It is true that the newly issued volumes suffer like the original three from such 
faults as blurring of image in a plate here and there, sequence of illustrations 
without regard to dates of execution of the original works, illustration of a detail 
of a work widely separated from the illustration of the whole composition, lack of 
distinction between a mere figure on half a page, a full-page plate, and a double 
or triple foldout, every illustration being numbered uniformly as a plate, lack of 
page-numbering in every volume except that on Sotatsu, etc. Rise in price per 
volume, from a dollar to a dollar and a quarter for each of the three new mono- 
graphs on printmakers, seems to reflect publishing difficulties at the original 
price. But the books remain desirable additions to the library of any teacher or 
scholar in the field. 

Those who wrote and adapted into English the studies on the three additional 
masters of the color print did well to stress the importance of the collaborating 
block-cutters and printers, since a first-rate print was always inescapably de- 
pendent on the closest working relationships between the designer and his two 
collaborators. The text on Hiroshige explains, for example, how so many poor 
prints should survive today under that master’s name—not by ascribing them 
to some fictitious Hiroshige II but by pointing to practices of mass production 
to which the original Hiroshige himself resorted in his later years, mass pro- 
duction under which his relationships with his cutters and printers were bound 
to break down. Wherever known in reproducing a print in these monographs, 
the name of the publisher is printed with the caption. 

Hiroshige is aptly described as exponent of a Japanese tradition of soft lyricism 
in contrast with Hokusai as follower of a Chinese tradition of austerity. The year 
of Hiroshige’s retirement, 1856, might have been noted in passing as the year of 
the professed “discovery” of the Japanese color print by the French printmaker, 
Félix Bracquemond, in a Paris art shop-—an event destined to advance the 
transformations of Occidental art during the decades immediately following. 
The text on Hiroshige makes the usual deprecatory comments about the decline 
of the art of the woodblock in Japan after the master’s death, failing to recognize 
in the “civilization prints” produced after the Perry Expedition of 1853-54 a 
genuine new archaic art inevitably reflecting the sense of insecurity prevailing 
in Japan during the closing years of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

The books on Kiyonaga and Harunobu are good. They define the personalities 
of the two great innovators of ukiyoe and offer reproductions so good that in the 
case of the Harunobu prints even the techniques of karaoshi (‘‘empty imprint’’) 
and kimekomi (“‘impress’’) occasionally show distinctly. 
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Seiroku Noma, Taikan’s biographer, had difficulty making his text measure 
up to those on acknowledged masters of the past. He characterizes the painter’s 
colorful personality and describes the remarkable range of subject matter which 
Taikan has covered during his long career. The author leaves the impression, 
however, that he is dwelling too much on the subject matter at the expense of 
proper consideration of the form of Taikan’s art, as though he recognizes the 
artist’s expressive weakness and seeks to gloss it over even as the painter himself 
seems often to try to hide his weakness behind a monotonous slickness of render- 
ing. Takeuchi Seihd, Kyoto rival of Taikan, was made of tougher fibre, and it is 
hoped that the monograph on Seihd will make the contrasts clear. 

The Japanese biographers of the Kodansha series to date, together with their 
English adapters, all suffer by comparison with Elise Grilli, art critic of Tokyo’s 
Nippon Times, when she uses Ichimatsu Tanaka’s text in Japanese merely as a 
starting point and proceeds to write a study of Sétatsu entirely on her own. 
Miss Grilli presents in her account of the great Japanese master a model of 
research and lucid definition and succeeds in making Sdtatsu live as a distinctive 
artistic personality—intimate of Kdetsu, contemporary of Shakespeare and in 
many ways comparable, genius powerful enough to breathe new life into yamatoe 
and create out of an old tradition a vigorous art of the folding screen. 

WaLLace 8. BALDINGER 
University of Oregon 


Kodokan Judo. By Hixorcur Apa. Tr. and ed. E. J. Harrison. New York: 
Sterling, 1956. 282. Drawings, Glossary, Index. $3.95. 


Kodokan Judo, when published in Japan, was hailed by many as the most 
valuable exposition of Judo hitherto published. Now this book has been made 
available to English-speaking Judo enthusiasts through the translation of E. 
J. Harrison. 

The author, Aida Hikoichi, whose theory and practice of Judo have entitled 
him to the grade of eight dan, is one of the world’s authorities on Judo. His 
detailed descriptions of throws, immobilization, chokes, and dislocation locks 
are excellent. 

Because of the fine translation and editing of Harrison, himself an advanced 
practitioner in Judo (fourth dan), the English-speaking student can get a better 
understanding of the finer aspects of Judo than is possible in most books on 
Judo written by Japanese authors. Too often in translation the more subtle 
directions are lost because the translator, not being skilled in Judo, is unable to 
convey the author’s exact meaning to the English reader. Harrison, on the other 
hand, because of his association with Judo, has freely translated, interpreted, 
and edited the book in such a manner that none of the original meaning is lost. 
In a few instances where Harrison felt the author’s explanation of a specific 
method seemed incomplete, or otherwise not wholly satisfactory, he supple- 
mented the original text with corresponding techniques given by other Japanese 
Judo experts of equal or even higher grades. 

Most of the book is devoted to description and analysis of throws (nagawaza). 
Aida is very successful in pointing out the most important aspects of each throw. 
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Those details which make the difference between success or failure in competition 
are set aside in a special section of the description, to emphasize their importance. 
For each throw a number of methods of going into or starting the technique 
are presented (tsukuri). Further, the author points out how one technique may 
lead to another, much in the manner of a chain reaction, and then describes 
several of these chain reactions or series. Counters, or methods of defense, are 
presented for all throws. 

The chapter on immobilization holds, or osaekomewaza, is good but rather brief. 
The editor, however, refers to other publications that can supplement this 
section. 

In spite of the excellent job the translator has done, the greatest weakness 
in the book is its too frequent reliance on Japanese terms for explanation. For 
example, at one point Harrison uses six Japanese words twelve times in four 
short sentences. This makes it difficult to follow at some points. This weakness, 
however, is mitigated somewhat by the inclusion of a glossary of common Japa- 
nese Judo terms and their English equivalents. 

Kodokan Judo will be of particular interest to the teacher of Judo who cannot 
refer to Aida’s original work, and to the advanced student of Judo who is vitally 
interested in the finer aspects of the sport. 


Dean Ryan 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Magsaysay Story. By Cartos P. Romuto and Marvin M. Gray. New 
York: John Day, 1956. 316. Illustrations, Index. $5.00. 


If this review had been written two months ago the authors of The Magsaysay 
Story might have been criticized for indulging, in this admittedly unobjective 
study, in somewhat cloying flights of eulogy for a leader whose place in history 
was already well enough established to make such extravagant praise super- 
fluous. Or, the reviewer might have termed as “unsatisfying” the book’s un- 
critical defense of Magsaysay’s peculiar method of exercising his executive 
functions—meticulous attention to detail, especially when complaints of “‘little’”’ 
people were involved, and frequent unannounced inspection trips into the prov- 
inces, which occasionally led to serious delay in important top-level decision 
making. : 

But now the world has lost the greatest democratic chief of state ever to arise 
in Asia, and, as is so often true after tragedy has struck, it appears that his 
positive contributions to Philippine progress are of such magnitude as to cause 
his quite human failings to pale into insignificance. 

Magsaysay’s true dimensions of greatness were much more than ‘“‘a staunch 
anti-Communist and a loyal friend of the U.8.,” which is all that most American 
journalistic commentators have found to say about him-—with the sterling ex- 
ception of the New York Times. And his value to the cause of democracy was 
much more than that of a military ally, though the designation of the nearest 
admiral as Eisenhower’s representative at the funeral does not indicate that this 
was adequately recognized in Washington. Magsaysay imbibed the democratic 
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principle that government is the servant of the people as completely as Lincoln 
had before him, and combined with this devotion to principle the warmest of 
personal concern for everyone in need. It was his personal attention to victims 
of injustice or of illness that earned him the criticism of both enemies and friends 
whose thoughts were more policy-oriented. Yet as a result he became father to 
his people in a more intimate sense than we in the Western tradition can imagine. 
Many in the crowds at the Cebu airport when his body was flown to Manila 
were heard to exclaim through their tears: “Who will take care of us now?” 

However, Magsaysay did not use this almost worshipful attitude of the masses 
to add to his own personal power. In fact, some of the projects he felt were 
highest priority suffered delay and attrition from the onslaughts of his opponents 
because he would not use their own methods to fight them. Nevertheless, his 
administration accomplished more in three and a quarter years than had been 
achieved in any other comparable period of Philippine history. Romulg and Gray 
have rightly described as one of Magsaysay’s greatest accomplishments his 
inspiration to “‘an entirely new generation of young, public-spirited citizens who 
joined the ranks of government” (p. 305). But their ability to break through 
tradition with a dynamic implementation of his principle of public service was 
probably due only to his explicit and/or implicit reinforcement. It is, sadly, 
doubtful whether these younger leaders are well enough entrenched to carry 
forward his program on their own, in face of opposition and inertia which is 
sure to increase. Romulo and Gray make clear that Magsaysay’s major ob- 
session had always been to reestablish the people’s faith in their government, 
which had been lost in the previous regime. This he accomplished — because the 
people placed their faith, and hope, in him. Now the embodiment of faith and 
hope is dead. The fuller scope of the tragedy is just beginning to unfold. 

Though the most complete to date, The Story is not the final definitive bi- 
ography of the Philippines’ third president. The intimacy of Romulo and Gray’s 
association with The Guy and his apparent co-operation in the gathering of 
material for the book has, however, made possible the revelation of several 
incidents in Magsaysay’s life hitherto not made public. The most spectacular was 
his meeting, while President-elect, with Casto Alejandrino, the Huk leader who 
some thought more powerful than Taruc. Magsaysay’s attempt to persuade this 
confirmed Communist to surrender was unsuccessful, however. 

Though the journalistic style and lack of references make it difficult to check, 
it would appear to this reviewer that the errors of spelling and fact are not ex- 
cessive. The lack of a tilde over the “n’”’ is disconcerting to one who knows where 
it should be, and confusing to one who does not. It is incorrect to say that the 
delegates to the Nacionalista convention in 1955 “did not renominate Recto” 
(p. 295). The senatorial candidates were chosen by the party directorate after 
the convention was over from among those nominated on the floor (plus Sen. 
Paredes, who resigned from the Liberal Party after the convention). The party 
directorate excluded Recto. The most serious error is made in describing the 
capture and trial of the ‘Communist politburo” (pp. 115-119). From reading 
Judge Castelo’s decision in that trial it is apparent that there were not “twenty- 
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two politburo members’”’ among the accused; he only names two, not including 
Dr. Jose Lava. Furthermore, references to ‘‘Politburo members in the field” 
in captured documents which Castelo quoted would seem to infer that Taruc, 
Alejandrino, Balgos, and Capadocia were members of the politburo. 

Though the book may be unsatisfying to the scholar, it will be heart-warming 
to those who have an interest in the welfare of the Philippines and appreciate 
the unique contribution of Ramon Magsaysay to it. 

Davip WuRFEL 
Cornell University 


Guerilla Communism in Malaya. By Lucian W. Pye. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. xvi, 369. Index. $6.00. 


How far are the disciplines of the social sciences susceptible of universal appli- 
cation? Many years ago your reviewer felt that social anthropology might pro- 
vide him with a set of hooks on which to hang his miscellaneous observations 
of Asian life, but on investigation the science (as it existed at that time) seemed 
to him to be too largely derived from the study of primitive races elsewhere to 
have any close reference to the highly sophisticated societies of Asia. The situ- 
ation may have changed, but there is still room for suspicion that a ready-made 
“discipline” may be applied to a new situation as a kind of Procrustean bed. 

The case in question is of the application of the discipline of political science 
to the Malayan scene. Professor Pye arrived in that country in 1952 equipped 
with an expertise in that science and with a knowledge of the Chinese language 
(presumably of the written character and spoken Mandarin). The latter part of 
his equipment stood him in good stead, for it enabled him to examine Communist 
documents and to question surrendered enemy personnel himself without having 
to depend on intermediaries, and it also enabled him to give a background 
résumé of the history of the Malayan Communist Party from documentary 
sources. But whether his command of the discipline of political science, de- 
veloped mainly in Western surroundings and based on Western experience, was 
an adequate substitute for long residence in the Far East in general and in 
Malaya in particular, is another matter. 

The author’s field work occupied a period of about four months from September 
1952 to January 1953. This coincided with the first part of General Templer’s 
régime (which, incidentally, had the most extensive —and expensive —propaganda 
build-up of any colonial undertaking in recent times, but which had no cor- 
responding success). In his Preface he thanks those who had assisted him in his 
investigations; these were almost exclusively Malayan officials, and it is from 
these same officials that he has taken his political views—and without a word 
of criticism. 

The Templer (or, more properly, the Lyttelton) policy was one of a gradual 
advance to self-government over an indefinite term of years, beginning with the 
“grass roots’ of “Village Councils.” But the country was in no mood to wait 
for this, and a visit to Britain in 1954 by a mission of the United Malay National 
Organization Malayan Chinese Association Alliance, followed by a walkout 
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of its members from boards and councils when its demands were refused, re- 
sulted in a reversal of British policy and the holding of elections. Subsequent 
negotiations have led to a promise of complete self-government within the 
Commonwealth in August 1957, and new talks regarding the independence of 
Singapore are to take place in March of this year. 

Of these developments there is no mention in Professor Pye’s book, for it 
stops short four years ago, and there is no mention of important literature on 
the subject that has since appeared. It is not suggested that this long delay 
altogether vitiates the usefulness of the book, but four years is a long time in the 
swiftly moving history of the Far East, and the book can no longer claim to be 
of topical interest. It must rely for its*usefulness on its longer-term features, 
and for these alone it deserves a place on the shelves of the student of Far Eastern 
affairs. 

But to revert to the question of the applicability of Western standards to an 
Asian setting. The fact that has emerged from hard experience is that Asia is 
evolving a “democracy”’ of its own which in some essential respects is far re- 
moved from the Western conception. Thus the author’s remark, “for us [the 
USA?] to try to engage the Communists in a struggle of ideas in the undeveloped 
areas of the world without contributing to the organizational basis of democratic 
ideals is to court failure,” and his reproduction without comment of General 


Templer’s recipe for creating ‘national leadership’ from outside, suggests that 
he is not aware that the notion of teaching Asians how to govern themselves 
has led to costly failures in colonial policy. In actual fact, national leadership 


has emerged in opposition to this very policy. 


Victor PuRCELL 
Cambridge University 


La Geste Francaise en Indochine. Vols. I-I]. By Grorces Tanou er. 
Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1955-56. 935. Maps, Illustrations. 7500 frs. 


Too often, the adjective “definitive” is used loosely. However, this is not so 
in the case of La geste frangaise.! Monsieur Taboulet, a former Director of Public 
“ducation of the French administration in Indochina, has produced here an 
almost monumental compilation of texts culled from various French archives, 
many of which had never been available to public scrutiny before. 

The two volumes cover the period from the first French contacts with Indo- 
china in 1615 to the final consolidation of French colonial rule shortly before 
World War I. A brief epilogue also describes the end of French rule in the Far 
East, thus closing the historical circle from pre-colonial to post-colonial in- 
dependence. 

The author has shown great talent for letting the actual texts speak for them- 
selves; his own comments are found mainly in the prefaces to each series of 
documents. These prefaces are written in a clear and unpretentious style, pro- 


! “La Geste”’ is not to be confused with “‘le geste’ (the gesture). It has the meaning of 
the old English ‘‘gest,”’ or epic. 
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viding a useful bridge between the various periods described in the texts. In 
addition, each section is immediately followed by the author’s explanatory 
footnotes and bibliographical references. Monsieur Taboulet’s work is, therefore, 
exceptional both in terms of scholarship and scientific presentation. 

To give even a brief indication of the importance of the contents would go 
far beyond the scope of this review. Certain texts, however, reveal aspects of the 
nature of the peoples of Indochina that are as true today as they were hundreds 
of years ago. Particularly striking, to this reviewer, is a report dated 1800, by a 
French missionary, which describes how the Vietnamese, under the personal 
guidance of their king, had dismantled a European-built vessel in order to learn 
its workings, and then had proceeded to build five perfect copies with the rela- 
tively crude tools at their disposal. One hundred fifty years later, the Communist 
Viet-Minh were to show this same remarkable ability to imitate, when their 
primitive jungle workshops reproduced American .50-caliber machine guns to 
perfection. 

Other documents reveal the chance considerations which often determined 
French colonial policy. In one case, French colonial planners in the 1840’s favored 
the extension of France’s influence towards the islands of northeastern Indonesia 
rather than on the Indochinese mainland. However, France’s prime minister at 
the time, Guizot, was firmly set on a rapprochement between the royal houses 
of France and Spain and an eventual marriage between the French crown prince 
and the Infanta of Spain. Thus, colonial expansion into what was considered a 
Spanish sphere of influence was blocked and efforts redirected towards the 
mainland. The marriage did not take place, but France now embarked upon a 
policy which ended 115 years later at Dien Bien Phu. 

Another important factor clearly emerging from the reading of these texts is 
that of the importance of the French Catholic clergy in shaping colonial policies 
in Indochina, regardless of the type of government—monarchy, empire, or the 
republics—prevailing at home. At times, little else but a handful of devoted 
missionairies represented the présence francaise in Asia. Often enough, waves of 
anti-Christian persecutions launched by Vietnamese emperors were little more 
than attempts to stop the gradual destruction of their authority as the new 
faith destroyed Confucian values. : 

Monsieur Taboulet, now 69, received the Grand Prize of the Association of 
Writers of the Sea and Overseas (ANEMOM) for his work. The author must be 
congratulated for having presented a French view of France’s role in the Far 
East with so much care and so well. 

BERNARD B. Fay 
Howard University 


The People Win Through. By U Nu. Introduction by Edward Hunter. New 
York: Taplinger, 1957. Distributed by Grove Press. vii, 184. $3.75. 


Students of Asian politics and literature should find this discussion of political 
ideas in play form, written by the Prime Minister of the Union of Burma, to be 
useful and interesting. This is not the first time that U Nu has used an artistic 
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form to express his ideas. Prior to his rise to the leadership of his government 
and political party, he established his name in Burma as a writer and translator. 
On this score he is not unique among the present political leaders in Asia. The 
names and writings of Nehru of India and Bandaranaike of Ceylon belong with 
Nu of Burma as political figures who have established independent literary 
reputations. 

This is not a new play. It was written in 1950 for a particular purpose. Burma 
at the time was in the midst of a series of insurrections which threatened the 
government and democratic institutions which the newly independent state was 
trying to establish. Although Nu was busy leading his country and rallying its 
forces, he found time during a three month period to conceive and write this 
play. Even though it was not produced, it served to convey his message by being 
circulated in pamphlet form. It was hoped by Nu and his friends that, through 
this media, even the meanest peasant would become aware of the real issues 
and stakes of the struggle then in progress. 

U Nu’s play form is simple and in many ways very modern. In a series of 
loosely related vignettes the author clearly and dramatically conveys his message. 
The heroes and sufferers are the ordinary people—the peasant, the village head- 
man, the wife, the daughter. The villains are the Communist insurgents. U Nu 
is not bent upon attacking Communists per se; his target is Communism and a 
worse evil, civil war and insurrection. Together, they attract the worst elements 
in society to their ranks and the result is death, destruction, and suffering for all. 
The idealists who are attracted to the ranks of Communism will inevitably 
discover, as one of Nu’s characters did, that “insurrection is not child’s play. 
It is not a thing to be undertaken in the heat of the moment, or for idle vanity, 
or just because other people egg us on. It is not a thing to be done because of a 
few leaders who want an insurrection because they don’t know any other way 
to show themselves important.” 

In centering his attention primarily on the nameless people who populate the 
villages and hinterland of Burma, U Nu demonstrates their strengths and weak- 
nesses; their suffering and hours of glory. Throughout the play, Nu’s message is 
simple and direct-—insurrection and fighting settle nothing. Only peaceful 
methods and the democratic process can provide the means whereby ideas can 
be tested and tried; where benefits and improvements and not death and de- 
struction can result. Nu pleads in this play as he has in countless speeches that he 
gave before and since, that the political institutions of Burma allow for peaceful 
change and provide a forum where all ideas can be expressed and tested. His 
faith in the democratic method to solve disputes is underscored throughout 
the play. The tragedy lies in the fact that the people who should be the bene- 
ficiaries of independence and freedom are, in reality, the victims of greed and 
the struggle for power. Hence, by dwelling on the village instead of the urban 
community, Nu makes his point with a minimum of words and dramatic effects. 

In the fifty-page Introduction to this volume, Mr. Edward Hunter attempts 
to weave together the biography of U Nu and a history of the nationalist move- 
ment in Burma. In journalistic style, he takes liberties with both topics and 
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fails to produce more than a human interest story which says in effect, “boy 
and nationalism make good in Burma.” Because it is devoid of source citations 
one is at a loss to evaluate such statments as: “She [Ba Maw’s wife] contacted 
the Japanese, strings were pulled and her husband was released from prison” 
(p. 24). The answer to how and under what conditions Ba Maw was released 
from prison at the outset of the war in Burma in 1941 would add considerably 
to the sparse record of Burmese history during the Japanese occupation. Un- 
fortunately, Hunter’s statement does little more than make a suggestion; it 
establishes no facts. 

It is clear that by including a eulogistic biographical sketch of U Nu along 
with his play, the publishers hoped the uninformed reader would benefit from 
both. However, this is not the type of book to find a wide audience; the person 
who might be interested will want more facts and background than Mr. Hunter 
has provided. It is unfortunate that he did not realize that either of his two 
topics could easily have filled his allotted space without exhausting the material. 
It is unfortunate, too, that he did not attempt to do a more objective and pene- 
trating study, so that the reader might become acquainted with this ‘“extra- 
ordinary person, U Nu.” 


JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 
Cornell University 


The Story of the Integration of the Indian States. By V. P. Menon. New 
York: Macmillan, 1956. x, 511. Appendices, Maps, Illustrations, Index. 


$7.00. 


1947 is destined to be one of the milestone years in Indian history. This year 
encompassed the achievement of national independence and the foundation of 
Pakistan through the partition of the subcontinent. Partition itself was an 
administrative tour de force of no mean proportions. The Constituent Assembly 
of India continued its deliberations during these troubled months, with the ulti- 
mate result that the Constitution of the Republic of India was proclaimed a 
few years later (1950). For historians, the integration of the princely states into 
the rest of India may well be assessed as one of the most significant steps taken 
in all of her history. The crucial year of integration was 1947. 

Before Independence two-fifths of India was ruled by some 554 Princes: a 
few, like the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Maharaja of Mysore, ruled over 
large domains and exercised considerable power; others possessed princedoms as 
smal! as a cricket field, and were virtually powerless. The British maintained 
paramountcy over the affairs of all these states, for the most part through Po- 
litical Agents resident in the more important units. But, in theory and largely 
in practice, the Princes were autocrats who were free to rule benevolently or with 
harshness as their regal spirits moved them. Political, trades union, and peasant 
organizations were seldom permitted to operate in Princely India. Thus, as 
Gandhi and the Indian nationalist movement he led marched ever more rapidly 
towards freedom after World War I, the social gulf between British and Princely 
India became a political problem of critical importance. The book under review 
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is a first-hand and vivid account of the means by which the Government of 
India, heirs of the nationalist mevement, made peace with the rulers in the 
Indian States, and then enfolded their territories into the body politic of the 
Republic. 

Four men were responsible for the greater part of the integrating process: 
(1) Lord Louis Mountbatten, as Governor-General, gave energetic encourage- 
ment to the efforts of the Government so ably and imaginatively led by (2) 
Jawaharlal Nehru; within the Government the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of States, (3) the late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, was the architect, 
engineer, and powerful strategist of integration, ably assisted by (4) V. P. Menon, 
Secretary of the States Ministry and the author of the book at hand. Mr. Menon 
is a wise and experienced civil servant. He, more than any other man, knows 
how much the other three in the quartette contributed to work out the Princely 
puzzle. Above all, V. P. Menon reveals in this book the strength of character and 
the pervasiveness in national consciousness that rendered Sardar Patel fully 
deserving of highest honors in seeing to the solution of the Indian States problem. 
Despite the author’s modesty, his book remains a monument to the responsibility 
and imagination of V. P. Menon himself. If ever one wished to know what the 
Indian Civil Service stood for in the history of the public service, The Story of 
the Integration of the Indian States may be taken as a classic example. 

The book is not a history, or at least so the author advises. V. P. Menon de- 
liberately entitled his study a “‘story” because he felt that “the events and 
personalities are too near for any final assessment to be attempted”’ (p. iii). 
This was a reasonable attitude for Menon to take, although one cannot help 
wondering whether more precise internal citations, plus a companion volume of 
verbatim correspondence and other documents, might not have been preferable 
to attempt even at this stage, particularly when the one man alive who knows 
the whole story was engaged in the writing. Certain sections, for example those 
relating to Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, and other troubled areas, seem to 
be less detailed and less candid than they might have been. This reviewer wonders 
whether the Official Secrets Act, plus other formal and informal censorship, have 
not robbed this book of a portion of its vitality. To cite one (perhaps) minor case: 
the figure of Ram Chandra Kak, Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir at the 
time of the tribal invasions through Pakistan, flits in and out of the chapter on 
Kashmir, but his significance and his story is left untold. (What has happened to 
Ram Chandra Kak? It would seem that he could tell us much about an im- 
portant chapter of contemporary history.) 

These criticisms do not detract substantially from the fine achievement of 
Mr. Menon. After a few chapters of background (that read like the well polished 
but dull minutes an ICS officer was trained to write), Mr. Menon plunges into 
the integration story with the State of Junagadh—one of the best in the book 
and then systematically relates the cases of all of the rest of the States. These 
States’ chapters (6 through 21) are first rate; with the verve of mystery stories; 
certainly among the most fascinating writing to be found anywhere on con- 
temporary Indian affairs. Finally, the author deals with the administrative 
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and political problems of unification (22-25), and concludes with his own “‘Retro- 
spect and Prospect”’ (26). 

Students of Indian affairs will consider this book a standard work of reference 
for all times. No one can hope to cover the subject with the same authority 
as V. P. Menon. 

Ricuarp L. Park 
Unwersity of California, Berkeley 


Ceylon and Her Citizens. By 1. D. 8. and M. 1. Weerawarpana. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. vii, 272. Appendixes, Index. $1.20. 
The Senate of Ceylon at Work. By I. D. 8. Weerawarpana. Colombo: 

Ceylon University Press, 1955. 47. Rs. 1/- (paper). 


Ceylon and Her Citizens is designed as a text book in civics for Ceylon students 
in the SSC/GCE grades, roughly equivalent to American Senior High School. 
Introductory chapters sketching the diversity of the peoples of Ceylon, the rural 
and urban modes of life, something on the breakdown of feudalism, and a succinct 
elementary discussion of Ceylon’s economy, are useful introductions to the 
study of Ceylon. The book concludes with a brief but able analysis of the es- 
sentials of the British constitution and the evolution of the Commonwealth, 
and a less sure commentary on the United Nations as the larger community of 
which Ceylon forms a part. The bulk of the study (nine out of fourteen chapters) 
expounds the fundamental ideas of representative democratic government, and 
describes the structure and process of Ceylon’s present governmental institutions. 

The task of writing a book to instruct Ceylon students in the principles and 
practice of democratic government is a difficult one. The cultural context from 
which the bulk of her students come is the paternalistic village setting or the 
highly stratified society of Ceylon’s towns. Here the government is often seen 
personified by the trouser-wearing public servant whose professional language 
(English) and city ways have traditionally set him at a distance from the people 
to whom he is, in theory, now responsible. Moreover, the elected local official 
or representative the voter sends to Parliament has generally been the scion of a 
family of traditional local influence based on land or wealth rather than one 
chosen because of particular party loyalties or ideas regarding national politics. 
To be sure, these fundamental social conditions underlying the political process 
are changing and at varying rates in different parts of the island, but their con- 
tinued prevalence is still marked. They pose considerable problems to the Weera- 
wardanas. 

The authors therefore necessarily devote considerable space to a discussion of 
first principles of representative democratic government, essential for their 
intended audience but not particularly useful for a Western reader. A chapter 
on ‘Progress Toward Democracy,” on the other hand, is the neatest condensed 
discussion of Ceylon’s remarkable constitutional evolution from 1796 to the pres- 
ent that this reviewer has yet seen. The discussion of Parliament, Parties, and 
Cabinet Government follows traditional lines. Largely because of the didactic 
purpose of the authors it gives less insight on the distinguishing elements of 
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Ceylon’s political and governmental life than the foreign reader might desire. 
Indeed, Professor Weerawardana’s earler study, Government and Politics in 
Ceylon, 1931-1946 (Colombo: Ceylon Economic Research Association, 1951, 
207 pp.) is of greater interest in this respect. Then, too, the issues and forces of 
actual political life in Ceylon are hardly referred to. However, describgng the 
reality as it ought to be is common practice in civics books in all lands.) Never- 
theless, even though the references are tantalizingly brief, the Weerawardanas do 
refer in passing to many of those places where the Ceylon practice naturally 
enough deviates significantly from the ideal standard they are setting before 
their students. Their discussion does therefore give to the attentive foreign 
reader an over-all though idealized perspective on these matters. Their dis- 
cussion of the Public Service itself and the multiple services performed by the 
various government departments helps to offset the picture left by an overly 
critical press. 

The style in the early chapters is perhaps unduly pedantic, but this is an 
obvious effort to help the student with unfamiliar concepts and new materials. 
The later chapters are relatively free of such annoyances, and proceed clearly 
and smoothly. Indeed, an over-all impression drawn from the book is that senior 
high school students in Ceylon must achieve a high standard of straightforward 
literacy, memory, and verbal facility to be able to retain these materials. The 
charts, the study projects, the detailed case studies and question topics for dis- 
cussion that are thought necessary in an American high school text (and which 


inflate the costs) have been almost completely eschewed. 

Professor Weerawardana’s monograph on The Senate of Ceylon at Work is a 
careful piece of political analysis, coolly and calmly documenting a subject that 
in Ceylon currently excites more heat than light. The composition of and interests 
represented in the Ceylon Senate are examined. The author concludes that while 
communal minorities have received expected representation, the “political 


minorities” or the opposition political parties have been less lucky. Instead of the 
Senate containing members distinguished in many different walks of life, as was 
the original intent, its membership is largely derived from those prominent in 
estate and commerical activities and interests. Even the newer forms of economic 
activity, such as industrial entrepreneurs or co-operative managers, are un- 
represented. 

Analysis of the debates confirms the public impression that Senate discussions, 
though dignified, are usually perfunctory-and only rarely contribute new, useful 
considerations not already aired in the House of Representatives. Since many 
Senators were in effect appointed as loyal followers of the party then in power 
(the recently defeated United National Party), Senators did not use to advantage 
their relative immunity from political pressure at the hustings to bring in signifi- 
cant amendments to government bills. They did not act as an effective delay 
on hasty legislation, nor were they willing to reveal a breadth of vision in their 
debates that arched up over the partisan, economic, or parochial interests which 
the author believes largely dominated their horizon. While all these strictures 
may be true for the period covered up to 1955, equally detailed examination of 
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the period since the April 1956 fall of the United National Party might show 
greater senatorial independence both from this party (now a minority party) 
that placed them in the Senate and from the present ruling coalition to which 
they owe no debt. Indeed, they have recently rejected a bill designed to abolish 
capital punishment. But symptomatic of the low public esteem to which their 
passivity and toeing the party line have brought them, few protests were raised 
when administrative measures have been used to end capital punishment in 
practice although the Senate prevented its abolition by law. It is just possible 
that should political developments in the near future greatly strengthen the 
forces working toward radical social and economic changes on the island and 
lead the House of Representatives to rush through ill-considered communal or 
doctrinaire economic legislation, the Senators might well take a more coura- 
geously independent and judicious line. However, unless greater vigor is shown 
now, the Senate will have insufficient prestige in the public eye, and its more 
cautious second thoughts will go unheeded in an upsurge of popular impatience. 

Professor Weerawardana enters no such speculations, but students of Ceylon 
affairs are indebted to him for his thoroughly documented, thoughtful, and 
readable monograph. 


Howarp WRIGGINS 
Colombo 


Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography. By Frank Morags. New York: Macmillan, 
1956. x, 511. Map, Appendix, Bibliography, Index. $6.75. 


The author of this book set himself the formidable task of writing a political 
biography of Jawaharlal Nehru “against the background of the Indian nation- 


” 


alist movement,’’ while at the same time attempting ‘‘to explain and elucidate 
the more controversial aspects of his personality and politics.’”” Mr. Moraes, 
an Oxford-educated Indian Christian, has been since November 1950 the editor 
of the influential and independent Times of India (Bombay). During the last 
war he was for some time a correspondent at Chungking. In 1952 he visited 
China again as a member of the Indian Cultural Delegation. Of the several 
books in which Indian visitors to China have recorded their impressions, Mr. 
Moraes’ Report on Mao’s China seemed to this reviewer by far the best-——the 
product of a thoughtful and a probing mind as well as of a facile pen.’ 

In the book now under review, the fluent pen all too often appears to have 
outdistanced the pondering mind. This is particularly the case in the first half 
of the book, which brings the narrative to the outbreak of war in 1939. These 
chapters lean heavily on Nehru’s own autobiographical writings-—now quoting, 
now paraphrasing. On the whole, the re-writing appears to have been under- 
taken conscientiously enough, but in the interpretation a number of slips occur 
which betray the author’s haste. One such example is Moraes’ re-telling of 
Nehru’s turmoil upon learning of Gandhi’s explanation as to why he had decided 


1 See the article by Margaret W. Fisher and Joan V. Bondurant, appearing in this jour- 
nal, FEQ, XV (Feb. 1956), 249-265. 
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to call off the civil disobedience movement (in April 1934), reserving Satyagraha 
to himself alone. As Moraes has paraphased this, Gandhi explained his action 
as arising from “a chat with some inmates and associates in his ashram. From 
them he had learned of ‘a valued companion of long standing,’ a staunch satya- 
grahi who had wearied of prison and now preferred his private activities to a 
negative life in jail. Gandhi was taken aback but impressed by the example” 
(p. 231). 

What Gandhi had actually said was that the “valued companion of long 
standing” was “found reluctant to perform the full prison task, preferring his 
private studies to the allotted task. This was undoubtedly contrary to the rules 
of Satyagraha....’’ The friend’s reluctance was not directed toward imprison- 
ment as such. His fault was that while in prison he had been reluctant to leave 
his books for the tasks assigned prisoners. Unless this distinction is kept in 
mind, the full significance of the traumatic effect of the whole episode upon 
Nehru (then in prison) will be missed. Nehru’s own standards of conduct—in 
which he took a justifiable pride—were being impugned, for he had often been 
guilty of “the imperfection or fault, if such it was, of the ‘friend,’” and was 
“wholly unrepentant.” All his standards, Nehru tells us, were ‘‘shocked and 
upset”’ by Gandhi’s explanation. (Nehru’s autobiography, British edition, p. 
505; American edition [Toward Freedom\, p. 310). 

For the period after 1939, Moraes has drawn upon more varied sources, and 
the focus shifts from Nehru to an anecdotal account of the events which cul- 
minated first in partition, and shortly thereafter in Gandhi’s assassination. 
There is a chapter dealing briefly with Junagadh and Hyderabad, and another 
with Kashmir. Moraes is perhaps at his best in his chapters on the Indian welfare 
state and Nehru’s foreign policy, although this reviewer would in passing chal- 
lenge the identification of K. I. Singh as the leader of the Communist Party of 
Nepal. 

In his concluding chapter, Moraes attempts an evaluation of Nehru. As one 
who has recently also made such an attempt, the reviewer is well aware that no 
evaluation of this outstanding and complex figure could be made which would not 
provoke controversy. Many of the points emphasized in this chapter seem well 
chosen ; upon a number of others this reviewer is forced to take issue with Moraes. 
On one important question Moraes supplies in part his own refutation. On 
page 482 he says of Nehru: ‘“‘He is Caesar. And from Caesar one can appeal 
only to Caesar.’’ On the preceding page however, he had spoken of Nehru’s 
care in Cabinet meetings ‘‘always to follow democratic processes, and the Con- 
gress Parliamentary party, whose chief he is, is always scrupulously briefed in 
his policies and plans.” In the light of Nehru’s obvious and continuing concern 
with the effective functioning of parliamentary government in India, we have 
here, to say the least, a novel form of Caesarism! 

Moraes, in quoting a passage from Nehru’s autobiography which questions 
Gandhi’s “trusteeship” formula for improving agrarian conditions, speaks of it 
as demonstrating ‘‘more than a hint of impatience and petulance,”’ and then goes 
on to say: “From the explosive mood of expostulation many were led to infer 
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that Nehru was merely engaged in a rhetorical exercise” (p. 489). If “many” 
were misled, they had only themselves to blame. Nehru’s own record was clear 
enough, and already had a long history when the autobiography was written. 
And it should not be forgotten that the manuscript which eventually became 
Nehru’s autobiography began as a searching review of the Congress movement 
under Gandhi. It was undertaken in an effort to master the mental and emotional 
turmoil which had all but overwhelmed Nehru as he grappled—in solitary con- 
finement—with basic ethical questions which had become entangled with his 
closest. persona! relationships, especially to Gandhi and to his dangerously ill, 
courageous wife. The autobiography, for all its conventional opening, is in 
essence a most moving record of Nehru’s growth to heroic stature (although it 
did not appear to him in that light) under conditions approaching maximum 
stress. “‘Petulant” is a singularly inappropriate word to use in connection with 
the self-searching in which Nehru was then engaged. 

Moraes’ evaluation of Nehru includes the detection of a “strong calculating 
streak in his character which even his closest associates appear never to have 
suspected.’’ It was this ‘‘calculating streak,’’ Moraes concludes, which led Nehru 
“to temporise and talk of subordinating his long-term aims to ‘larger considera- 
tions’ and the ‘long view’ ”’ (p. 490). This seems a curious interpretation, not 
only because these “‘closest associates’’ have consistently paid tribute to Nehru’s 
magnanimity, but also because the record of the Congress movement shows 
over and over again Nehru’s concern with strengthening the organization and 
holding it together. He has used all his force and skill—and this skill should 
never be underrated—to prod the Congress into taking action which he con- 
sidered vital. However, as Gandhi put it so long ago (in 1929), he has also been 
“humble enough and practical enough not to force the pace ‘to the breaking 
point.”’ Nehru’s self-imposed responsibility in these matters has, if anything, 
only grown with the years. 

In evaluating Moraes’ book, it is necessary to consider the audience for whom 
it is intended. It is not a book for the serious student of India. Its documentation, 
for a book the greater part of which is made up of direct quotation or of close 
paraphrase, is astonishingly sketchy, indeed all but nonexistent. The book 
does, of course, as the Preface indicates, project Nehru “through Indian eyes,” 
but that is not to say that it is at all typical of Indian thinking. For all the 
guarded care which Moraes here exhibits, it is not hard to perceive that his are 
basically unsympathetic Indian eyes. Most Indian comment is either more 
frankly critical or more warmly appreciative. Those who desire to comprehend 
the Indian Prime Minister would be well advised to turn to his own writings. 

Marcaret W. FisHer 
University of California, Berkeley 


India’s Economic Relations with the Far Eastern and Pacific Countries 
in the Present Century. By B. N. Ganeu tt. Calcutta: Orient Longmans, 
1956. Distributed by IPR. 348. Statistical Appendix, Index. $3.50. 


Professor Ganguli of the Delhi School of Economics is a distinguished economist 
of wise judgment and broad experience. He has recently been chairman of the 
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Indian Economic Association and has served the government of India at the 
conferences on World Trade and Employment at London, Geneva, and Havana, 
and on the Fiscal Commission (1949-50). He writes therefore of what he knows. 

This is a painstaking book, analyzing country by country the evolution of 
India’s external trade with its immediate neighbors and with the more distant 
Pacific countries. The analysis proceeds step by step from the period before the 
First World War, through the interwar years of depression and recovery to the 
Second World War and postwar period. Much of this statistical analysis is in 
the nature of reference material and not easy going for the general reader. Some 
odd commodities—such, for example, as ‘“gingelly poonac’’-—turn up in the tables. 
The values are given mostly in lakhs and crores of rupees. The material has been 
extracted and summarized from a mass of statistical detail in publications that 
are not readily accessible. It will be a useful source to which anyone may turn 
who wishes to get a quick view of the main trends and quantitative proportions 
of Asian trade from the angle of one or other of the countries treated. 

The study is centered on India; but India was the base from which British 
economic penetration of Asia was organized. Burma and Pakistan were governed 
from India, and economic enterprise took deeper root in that country. The East 
India Company pioneered the opening of countries further east. Professor Ganguli 
therefore, looks outward from a strategic vantage point. 

The story that emerges from his analysis is hinted rather than developed. 
The brief introduction and the even briefer concluding chapter, in which he 
sketches the breakdown of colonialism and looks towards the future, whet the 
appetite for a bolder and broader treatment. Economic relations between the 
countries of Southeast Asia were limited as long as their production and trade 
were organized primarily to serve the markets of Western Europe. Their econo- 
mies developed along parallel rather than complementary lines, so that exchanges 
between them were limited. This colonial system began to break down in the 
first war period when the countries of South Asia were cut off from their normal 
metropolitan markets and began to develop their own industry. Japan and the 
United States, and to some extent India, became alternative sources of supply. 
During the depression of the thirties the metropolitan countries attempted to 
tighten their grip of the dwindling markets by quotas, exchange control, and 
preferential tariffs. The Second World War broke the system open again; but it 
is too soon yet to know what new relationships will develop. In Professor Gan- 
guli’s view, with which this reviewer agrees, the preferential tariffs will not 
survive. Nor is it likely that the United States can gain any large foothold in 
the area unless it acts as a creditor power should act, and welcomes imports in 
payment of its investments, not so much in this area as in other areas. 

Southeast Asia was one of the pivots of the nineteenth-century clearing of 
international payments. It earned dollars in large amounts by the sale of raw 
materials to the United States. These dollars were largely transferred to Euro- 
pean countries, which used them to pay for their imports from the United States. 
The circuit was closed by the export surplus of Europe to Asia. One of the main 
sources of balance of payments difficulties in the postwar years was the dis- 
appearance of the dollar earnings of Southeast Asia. 
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Professor Ganguli is aware that India’s cautious attempt to serve in some 
measure a8 a manufacturing center for the region has some obstacles to face. 
The spread of Indian labor, and even more of Indian traders and moneylenders, 
is discussed judiciously, and the book ends on an assurance that India seeks 
nothing but the good and the goodwill of its neighbors. This need not be doubted, 
but economic pressures cannot always be controlled. If its development proceeds 
as rapidly as it plans, India may face suspicion and mistrust not unlike that 
which now faces the Western powers—even those who have never been colonial 
powers in Asia. 

J. B. Conp.irFre 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Agrarian Prospect in India. By Dante. THorner. Delhi: University 
Press, 1956. 89. 


Dr. Thorner’s smal! book consists of five lectures on land reform delivered in 
1955 at the Delhi School of Economics. It is a strong presentation of the case for 
transferring all property rights in land to the actual tiller of the soil, and an 
assault upon the efficacy of the land reform measures already undertaken in 
India. It is the most balanced, forceful, and persuasive piece yet published on the 
subject of Indian land reform. The book is doubly virtuous: it is the presentation 
of the reformer’s case for which we have waited a long time; and for the person 
with only a passing interest in the subject, it is a very good survey. 

The argument proceeds through the five lectures, first outlining the rural 
ownership and work structure from the state through the rent receivers and the 
working peasants to the landless laborers; second, tracing the long-drawn-out 
reform procedure, from the first flush of good intentions, through the legislature 
and the courts, until its revolutionary character is much reduced; third, sur- 
veying the current condition of the land reforms in the various states; then dis- 
cussing the history of the proposals to place ceilings on the size of landholdings; 
and finally arguing the need, as much social and political as economic, for land 
reform of a revolutionary state. 

The book is largely based upon a wide field experience in rural India and many 
informal conversations. In India it is of primary importance to get away from 
the guided tour of the appropriately selected villages and the organized discus- 
sions of the extension work administrators, and this Dr. Thorner has done. He 
has not neglected the legislation, reports, and public statements and debates, 
but it is the uncensored experience of the rural scene which adds so much to the 
weight of his arguments, for this is what is generally lacking. 

The recurrent theme of the book is the close relationship between the hierarchy 
of power and prestige in the village and the hierarchy in agricultural production 
of owner, cultivating tenant, and laborer. Thorner regards the strong conserva- 
tism of the wielders of power at the top of these hierarchies as the block to dy- 
namic development from within the villages themselves—he calls it a ‘built-in 
depressor’’——but perhaps more important, he does not like the social hierarchy 
itself. Others dislike the social hierarchy and the attitudes it generates and 
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supports, but the questions of how to create dynamic agricultural development 
in the village and how te create a better society are not logically, and may not 
in fact be, the same. The question must always arise as to how much the desire 
for a more democratic social structure colors one’s attitude toward the economic 
merits of a proposal, and it is here that some would disagree with Thorner. 
On pp. 79-80 we find the statements: ‘We may begin, however, by putting 
forward one fundamentai principle: land and the fruits thereof are to belong 
to those who do the tilling, the tillers being defined as those who plough, harrow, 
sow, weed, and harvest... . Carried out properly, such a step might even lead 
to a real burst of enthusiasm, a genuine release of energy among the working 
peasantry. ... If we let our minds soar, we can conceive of a beneficial upwards 
spiral of development.”’ The prospect is qualified, not absolute, and the caution 
is to be welcomed. What makes the fulfillment of the vision problematical, 
although Thorner does not address himself to the subject, is the doubtful validity 
of the assumption that enthusiasm leads to effectiveness. In all discussions of 
land reform it is assumed that the most efficient manager of the farm is the 
cultivator hinjself. It is hard to see why such should be the case in farming, when 
in virtually al} other fields of endeavor it is thought that the intelligence, imagi- 
nation, and will to make a good manager are much scarcer than the number of 
people who mist do the labor. If the “land and the fruits thereof’ go to the 
tiller, it is more than likely that many more people will be made happier than 
will be made unhappier, but it is not nearly so clear that they will be made more 
efficient. Peasant proprietorship may instead be a recipe for stagnation. The 
history of peasant ownership in France and Germany or in Scottish crofting 
communities is not encouraging in this respect, while the history of the farming 
hierarchy in Britain has been dynamic. There is much more to the matter than 
property and enthusiasm, and agricultural development has been practiced 
successfully without widespread property ownership. As a relevant aside, we 
might mention that the family farm in America, as a result of its extent, if noth- 
ing else, cannot be a model for India. The southern sharecropper’s range of 
operations would offer a much closer analogy, if he were made an owner. 

To turn then to the social necessity for reform: ‘“The proposal to take land 
away from those who don’t work, and to leave it with those who do, is not new. 
Of all demands it is the one most frequently made in most parts of rural India 
by the working peasants themselves. It does not originate from the outside, but 
from the very core of village realities. The heart of power, prestige, and standing 
in the village lies in land. Put land in the hands of those who are working it and 
you crack the existing concentration of power” (p. 82). This is the heart of 
Thorner’s thesis: the desirability of breaking the upper strata of Indian rural 
society and democratizing the village. The identity between upper strata and 
rent receivers is not complete, but it is close, and land does bring prestige and 
the power inherent in one’s ability to provide or withhold employment, but the 
stratification of Indian society is not based merely upon the economics of land- 
holding. One need only mention the caste system itself, and more recently the 
prestige accorded to education, urban connections, and government employ- 
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ment. Furthermore, the stratification antedates the present economic position 
of the landholding rent receiver. Less than a century ago it was possible for an 
enterprising peasant or group of peasants to clear and cultivate waste land. 
Both Moghul and British administrations encouraged the practice. If the landless 
laborer is the least effective political power in the village, it is also true that he 
is also very likely to be a Harijan (formerly called Untouchables). Break the 
willingness of the Harijans to believe in the superiority of the higher castes, and 
their political power, and their economic power as well, will increase many fold. 
Urban sweepers in Punjab are far less downtrodden than those in the villages, 
probably because their union can command attention and therefore respect. 
Ownership of the land will help to break the hold of the hierarchy, but rejection 
of caste and social hierarchy is necessary to democratize the village, and the 
rejection itself would suffice to do so. 

Thorner’s book must then be read less for what its title might indicate than 
for his analysis of the hierarchy of political power, and the ways and means by 
which those who have the power have weakened, even sabotaged, the efforts 
to reform the land-tenure system in the past. There will be those who will remain 
unconvinced, but Thorner has made the best case yet. 


Wa tter C. NEALE 
Yale University 


Indian Students on an American Campus. By Ricnarp D. Lampert and 
Marvin Bress_er. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 


1956. xi, 122. Index. $3.00. 


Indian Students on an American Campus is a monograph in a wider study of 
cross-cultural education in American universities. The program of research, 
financed by private foundations, is under the guidance of a committee of the 
Social Science Research Council. The study in question focused on nineteen 
Indian (including Pakistani and Ceylonese) students at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the year 1952-53. Information was elicited by means of question- 
naires, interviews, and other informal techniques. This revealed that the three 
primary roles assumed by the visitors were as “students,” “tourists,” and “am- 
bassadors,’’ and to each of these the authors devote a chapter. In a final chapter 
they set forth some generalizations, as reinforcing those of a larger study made 
earlier by John and Ruth Useem, and offer some practical suggestions for edu- 
cational exchange programs. There is an Appendix containing a sample interview. 

The student role represented the dominant objective. In order to justify their 
visit to America, and to have something to sell which would increase their status 
in India, the students felt it imperative to secure degrees or special academic 
honors at all costs. This led to a tendency to overstay the allotted time and 
brought on various difficulties, including alienation from the home culture. 
In their role as tourists the students were determined to see as much of the United 
States as possible (especially TVA, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and California) and to 
know the American people. The first part of this objective was almost always 
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achieved. But contacts with the people were either too superficial (occasional 
dinners in American homes) or too greatly limited to special groups (fellow stu- 
dents). As a result the stereotypes brought to this country initially were not 
wholly corrected. The image of the United States remained stable, interpreted 
against a background of Indian culture. As unofficial ambassadors the students 
were over-anxious to sell India to the United States, retaliated against American 
stereotypes of India, and exhibited highly sensitive areas in which they felt an 
assault made on their status and against which defensive reactions were con- 
tinuous. 

Several interesting conclusions are presented: “‘. .. major determinants of the 
experiences of Indian students lie in India, . . . Indian socio-cultural norms pro- 
vide the primary context for their selection and interpretation of experiences in 
the United States” (p. 13). A period of orientation to ease initial physical ad- 
justment is not substantially productive in later adjustment. (The reviewer 
would require more evidence on this point.) Small colleges are more effective in 
presenting the virtues and attractions of American life, but only city universities 
offer the academic specializations wanted; thus a conflict between objectives 
exists. Only an examination of the cases after their return to India would present 
a basis for final appraisal. 

Specific recommendations for the educational exchange program, at least in 
respect to Indians, include: (a) the length of stay should be predetermined and 
adhered to; (b) credentials covering academic achievements for which a degree 
is not granted should be issued to foreign students by American universities; 
(c) new courses in such subjects as engineering and agriculture should be geared 
to underdeveloped economies; and (d) techniques should be found for recognizing 
the status of foreign students and for their participation in— not merely obser- 
vation of—American life. The reviewer’s experience in the student exchange 
program would re-inforce especially the first, second, and last of these recom- 
mendations. 

The weakness of the present study lies, of course, in its limitation to nineteen 
extremely diverse cases at one university in one academic year. Not much can 
be proved on such a basis. What bothers one is that despite the warnings of the 
authors, the limitations will not be remembered. The temptation to draw con- 
clusions is almost irresistible. In addition, the omission of essential aspects 
(like the reverse effects on Americans and the persistence of patterns after return 
to India) makes the picture partial indeed. However, the authors are to be con- 
gratulated on their restraint in the use of statistical data which would be less 
reliable as a guide to educational exchange policy than is their analysis. 

The over-all conclusion of the authors is that an educational exchange program 
should not be expected to achieve specific foreign policy objectives. It will cer- 
tainly reduce “culturally imposed frictions’ and this is sufficient justification. 
The reviewer heartily agrees. 


Outve I. ReppicKk 
Hood College 
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Himalayan Circuit. By G. D. Kuosta. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. 
xiii, 233. Illustrations, Map. $4.50. 


This is an interesting account of an Himalayan trek by a distinguished Indian 
judge. Prime Minister Nehru has written a friendly Foreword. And the volume 
is beautifully adorned with fifteen pages of excellent black and white photo- 
graphs of the region. There is also a map tracing the journey into the Inner 
Himalaya. 

The Himalaya are composed of many folds in the earth’s crust, not merely 
one. In length they are nearly 1,500 miles, running in an easterly-westerly di- 
rection. They are several hundred miles in depth. It is the southernmost range 
that catches most of the moisture drifting up from the south. The other ranges 
to the north are very dry, having a precipitation from five inches to eight inches 
a year. Those latter ranges are called the Inner Himalaya; and it was in them 
that most of this trek took place. 

The most publicized portions of the Himalayan region lie in the vicinity of 
Mt. Everest, which is close to the eastern anchor of the range. This trek took 
place some 800 miles to the west—in the Punjab, to be exact. It started at 
Manali in the beautiful Kulu Valley, famous for jt fruits and its alpine climate. 
This is where I once started a Himalayan trek. I went north over six passes to 
reach Leh some 250 miles distant. The trek which Judge Khosla took went west 
from Manali into Spiti, and thence north some miles, and back to Manali over 
the trail I had taken north. It covered the province of Lahul as well as Spiti, 
both integral parts of modern India. 

The account tells of trials and tribulations along the trail, botanical specimens 
observed, monasteries visited, villages inspected, and the native people who were 
encountered along the way. There are interesting accounts of folk dances and 
religious dances, of local customs such as marriage and divorce, of primogeniture 
and its relation to polyandric marriages, of the role of the lamas in the lives of 
the people. 

This is an authentic, accurate, sympathetic, and firsthand account of life in a 
little known area of the world. It should be of special interest to Americans. 
We have been apt to think of the Himalaya as a place for alpine expeditions. 
And so they are. But they are also a wonderland to explore horseback or on foot. 
Their possibilities for photography are unique. And they offer to sociologists as 
well as to geologists rare opportunities for observation and research. 

Witiiam O. DouGias 
Washington, D. C. 


Two Nations and Kashmir. By Lorp Birpwoop. London: Robert Hale, 1956. 
xvii, 237. Illustrations, Maps, Appendixes, Index. 21s. 


The tragic dispute over Kashmir is now approaching its tenth anniversary, 
with little hope for a settlement satisfactory to all the interested parties. Thus 
far, there have been very few informative accounts of this complex problem which 
has perpetuated a state of cold war between Delhi and Karachi. Lord Birdwood’s 
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study is, therefore, a welcome addition to the serious literature on Indo-Pakistan 
relations. 

Some years ago, Lord Birdwood had sketched the broad features of the Kash- 
mir problem in a general work on the subcontinent. Now, on the basis of further 
research, a visit to the area in 1955, and conversations with political leaders, 
he has expanded this treatment into a thorough examination of the dispute. 
The result is a very readable, comprehensive, and suggestive account dealing 
with every significant facet of this highly-charged controversy—the historical 
bacground, the accession of Kashmir to India, the tribal invasion, the role of 
the United Nations, military operations in 1947-48, negotiations between Nehru 
and Mohammed Ali in 1953, the effect of U. 8. arms aid to Pakistan, the im- 
prisonment of Sheikh Abdullah, the constitutional problem, internal politics 
and economic change on both sides of the cease-fire line, and sketches of some 
outstanding personalities. There are, as well, twelve useful appendices con- 
taining the texts of U. N. resolutions, the exchange of letters relating to the 
accession and other significant data, all of which add to its value as a work of 
reference. There is little new material in Lord Birdwood’s narrative, but his 
concluding remarks on possible solutions are suggestive. 

To attempt an impartial study of the Kashmir tangle is admirable. To achieve 
this objective is exceedingly difficult. Lord Birdwood’s account, though valuable, 
seems to this reviewer to be highly biased and, therefore, particularly conten- 
tious. For example, his understanding of the crucial events of October 1947, 
is based, in part, on the “valuable information” supplied by Col. Adaulat Khan, 
later Commissioner of Azad Kashmir, a man hardly likely to be an impartial 
observer. Surely there were others, equally well informed in Srinagar at the 
time, with less direct interest in the outcome of the controversy. Moreover, the 
author relies heavily on the work of Prem Nath Bazaz and Joseph Korbel which 
has been acclaimed in Karachi. 

Yet, it is the tone more than anything else in Two Nations and Kashmir 
which raises doubts about its objectivity in the mind of this reviewer. The 
technique used throughout is to confront the reader with a sympathetic state- 
ment of the Pakistani case; the Indian counter-case is invariably on the de- 
fensive and usually the object of severe criticism by the author. While this 
criticism is justified on some aspects of the dispute, the scales are heavily loaded 
in favour of Karachi in the entire book. 

Thus, while admitting Pakistani complicity in the tribal invasion of 1947, 
and while castigating this action as a “stupid, thoughtless adventure,’ Lord 
Birdwood rationalizes it as “a natural reaction,” “an obvious legacy” of the 
Maharajah’s persecution of Kashmiri Muslims. Furthermore, one reads about 
the slaughter of Muslims in northern India during the summer of 1947 which, 
according to the author, explains the tribal response. The reader is struck by 
the impression created that this was a one-way communal) savagery. 

Lord Birdwood also follows the official Pakistani view in attempting to dis- 
prove the legality of the accession. Further, he criticizes India’s intervention on 
moral grounds and takes Nehru to task for not informing Jinnah of his inten- 
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tions—in advance. Since the tribesmen were on the outskirts of Srinagar when 
Indian troops arrived, surely the delay resulting from conversations at that 
stage would have led to the conquest of the Valley by the tribal invaders. It 
would seem more appropriate to ask why Pakistan made no effort to dissuade 
the tribesmen from their act of folly in the first place and why it veherriently 
denied any complicity in the invasion. 

The villains in the piece are alleged to be Nehru and Mountbatten, though 
the author rejects the Pakistani conspiracy thesis about the events leading to 
the accession. There is little discernible criticism of Pakistani leaders in their 
handling of the dispute. Karachi’s relationship to Azad Kashmir is termed “a 
friendly eye on a friendly satellite.” As for Indian Kashmir, the author is un- 
doubtedly correct in noting its unsavoury political atmosphere, the absence of 
political freedom and the imprisonment of many leading opponents of the re- 
gime. This, indeed, is one of the weakest aspects of India’s claim to Kashmir. 

Despite his partiality, Lord Birdwood genuinely desires a compromise solu- 
tion. ““The sanest and most improbable of solutions,’ he writes, is a Common- 
wealth condominium over an “independent Kashmir.” A joint Indo-Pakistani 
condominium certainly merits attention and might well facilitate a genuine 
rapprochement between these two countries, as well as improve the lot of the 
most aggrieved party, the oft-forgotten Kashmiri. From the Kashmiri’s view- 
point, an indefinite status quo is considered the least objectionable. And, one 
might add, the most probable “solution,” particularly in the light of India’s 
recent reversal on the plebiscite. 


Lord Birdwood still favours a plebiscite, but confined to the Valley, on the 
grounds that there is no real doubt as to the preference of Ladakh, Jammu, 
Poonch and Gilgit. Finally, he expresses the hope that the Commonwealth may 
help to provide the framework for an equitable solution. 

Like all international controversies, the Kashmir imbroglio cannot be viewed 
in a black-and-white perspective. Lord Birdwood’s study should be read by all 
persons who are interested in this vexing problem. 


MICHAEL BRECHER 
McGill University 





News of the Profession 


Prepared by ROBERT I. CRANE 
The Association for Asian Studies: Summary of the Year 1956-57 


Membership and circulation of the Journal of Asian Studies. In March of 1957 
the membership of the Association for Asian Studies stood at 970, an increase of 
67 over the previous year. Memberships may be classified as follows: 1 Patron, 
4 life, 51 supporting, 886 regular, 23 associate, and 5 honorary. Geographical 
distribution, not including associate members, was as follows: New England, 
107; Middle Atlantic, 234; East North Central, 120; West North Central, 30; 
South Atlantic, 120; East South Central, 5; West South Central, 7; Mountain, 
13; Pacific, 202; Hawaii, 13; and Puerto Rico, 1. Foreign membership totaled 
95, of whom 29 were in Japan, 9 in Canada, 8 in England, and 8 in the Philip- 
pines. There were also foreign members in 18 other countries. 
The following figures reflect the field, status, and geographical area of primary 
interest of the membership minus associate members. 
Professional Field Professional Status 
History 221 
Political Science 194 
Lang., Lit., and Linguistics 91 
Anthropology 81 


Faculty 
Student 
Government 
Other 


435 
178 
87 


Far Eastern Studies 
Economics 

Fine Arts 
Geography 


Unknown 
Total 


Geographical Area of Primary Interest 


96 
947 


Library Work 
Philosophy and Religion 
Sociology 

Education 

Psychology 

Indology 

Unknown 


Total 


General Far East 
China 

Japan 

Southeast Asia 135 
South Asia 118 
Central Asia 18 
Korea . 13 
Soviet Asia 16 
East Asia 33 
Northeast Asia 11 
Unknown 87 


166 
205 
145 
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< 
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Total circulation of the Journal was 2,011 copies in March 1957, as compared 
with 1,788 the previous year. Domestic nonmember subscriptions totaled 520 
(an increase of 25 over the previous year) and were distributed geographically 
as follows: New England, 44; Middle Atlantic, 151; East North Central, 65; 
West North Central, 39; South Atlantic, 76; East South Central, 14; West South 
Central, 27; Mountain, 15; Pacific, 86; Hawaii, 2; and Alaska, 1. A total of 490 
foreign nonmember subscriptions were divided among 39 countries, of which 
Japan had 136, India 49, China 30, Indonesia 30, and England 28. 
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Treasurer's Report. The following is a summary of the Treasurer’s Report for 


the calendar year 1956. 
A. BUMMARY OF CASH CHANGES 


On Hand 
January 1 1956 Receipts Disbursements 
General Fund: $5,044.87 $20 ,097 .59 $11,974.22 
Special Funds: a — 
General Expansion (Ford) 38 , 500.00 116.45 6,245.45 
Expansion and Improvement of 
Journal (Ford) 12,500.00 — 2,451.03 
Monograph Series (Rockefeller) 10,016.47 342.35 ~- 96.00 
South Asia Committee (Rocke- 
feller) 11.97 2,683 .33 1,798.08 
Asia Foundation Lectureship —_ 8,000.00 7,217.99 
Committee on Chinese Thought 
(Rockefeller) ; — 306 .00 


$61,028.44 $11,448.13 $18,615.59 


$66 073.31 $31,545.72 $30 , 589.81 


B. CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 

Journal Subscriptions 

Membership Dues 

Journal Advertising 

Other Sales 

Interest Revenue 

Miscellaneous 


Disbursements: 
Regular Publications Costs. . cs $8,801.27 
Editorial Costs 241.95 
Special Services 556.51 
Other 2,379.25 


Current Balance 


C. CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, SPECIAL FUNDS 


Receipts: 
Asia Foundation Lectureship 
South Asia Committee (Rockefeller) . 
Other (including Chinese thought) 


Disbursements: 
Asia Foundation Lectureship $7,217.99 
General Expansion (Ford) ee 6,245.05 
Improvement of Journal (Ford) 2,451.03 
South Asia Committee (Rockefeller) 1,798.08 
Committee on Chinese Thought (Rockefeller) 807 .04 
Other 96 .00 


Current Overdraft 


On Hand 
December 31 1956 
$13, 168.24 


32,371.00 


10,048 .97 
10, 262.82 


897 .22 
782.01 


(501.04) 


$53 , 860.98 


$67 ,029 .22 


$7,190.10 
6,111.52 
2,152.92 
938 .98 
1,461.22 
2,242.85 


$20 ,097 . 59 


11,974.22 
$8, 123.37 
$8,000.00 
2,683.33 

764.80 


$11,448.13 
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Report of the Editor of the Journal of Asian Studies. During the past year the 
title of the periodical of the Association was changed from the Far Eastern 
Quarterly to the Journal of Asian Studies, effective with the beginning of Volume 
XVI in November 1956. The other major development was in the Bibliography 
number, which was substantially increased in size and included South Asia for 
the first time. The year was marked by another substantial increase in circula- 
tion, from 1,788 copies in March of 1956 to 2,011 copies in March 1957. 

The increases in advertising income made by the Advertising Manager, Mr. 
Edwin L. Neville, Jr. during 1955-56 have been held during the current year. 
Gross income from advertising in 1956-57 totaled $1,681.30 as compared with 
$1,524.25 in the previous year. The net cost of publishing the five numbers 
which appeared during 1956 was $10,207.80. There were, however, other costs— 
clerical and managerial—covered by indirect subsidies provided by several uni- 
versities. The Association provided $365 to the Editor of the Bibliography. 

In the numbers issued between August 1956 and May 1957 there were a total 
of 844 pages as contrasted with the 749 pages in the previous year. The total of 
844 pages included 324 pages of articles, 282 pages of reviews, and 154 pages of 
bibliography. A total of 23 articles were published, of which 8 were concerned 
with China, 7 with South Asia, and 4 with Japan and Korea. The bulk of the 
articles were in the fields of history, sociology and anthropology, and languages 
and literature. 

The Book Review section, under the editorship of Professor Joseph R. Leven- 
son, contained 35 per cent more reviews and shorter notices than in any previous 
year. There were a total of 156 contributions to the review section, which in- 
cluded 6 review articles, 114 reviews, and 36 shorter notices, dealing with a total 
of 182 books. Thirty-five of the reviews dealt with China, 35 with Japan and Korea, 
and 33 with South Asia. 

Professor Robert I. Crane of the University of Michigan has succeeded Pro- 
fessor George M. Beckmann as editor of the News of the Profession and will 
serve concurrently as an editor of the Association of Asian Studies Newsletter 
and as the editor of the South Asia Studies Newsletter, both issued by the Sec- 
retariat. 

Mr. Howard P. Linton has continued to serve as General Editor of the Far 
Eastern Bibliography, issued in September for the second year as a fifth number 
of the Journal. The September 1956 Number was 39 per cent larger than the 
Bibliography of the preceding year, and 53 per cent larger in number of entries. 
In the September 1956 Number South Asia was included for the first time, ac- 
counting for 63 per cent of the increase in size. The September 1957 Number 
will be issued under the title Bibliography of Asian Studies. 

It should be noted that, effective with the May 1957 Number of the Journal, 
there will be a rise in printing costs of approximately 7 per cent. The per page 
cost of the four regular numbers during 1956 was $13.43, substantially lower 
than the $14.71 per page for the last two numbers published by varitype-offset 
in 1955. 

Report of the Editor of the Monographs of the Association for Asian Studies. The 
Monograph Board has recently concluded a promising arrangement for the long- 
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term publication of the Monographs with the firm of J. J. Augustin, Inc. Two 
monographs are now in press and will appear shortly. These are Walter F. 
Vella, Siam under Rama I11, 1834-1851, announced for appearance in May, and 
G. W. Skinner, Leadership and Power in the Chinese Community in Thailand. 

The Board has considered a number of manuscripts during 1956 but has not 
found any that were immediately acceptable for publication. Additional manu- 
scripts are, however, currently being read. The Board has also agreed to give 
serious consideration to the possibility of publishing first-class doctoral disserta- 
tions after necessary editing. 

Professor E. A. Kracke relinquishes his post as Editor of Monographs during 

July of 1957 and will be replaced as Editor by L. Carrington Goodrich. 
The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies was held at the 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel in Boston, April 2—4, 1957. Local arrangements were made 
by Glen W. Baxter of the Harvard-Yenching Institute and his committee. The 
program was arranged by a committee under the direction of Professor John A. 
Harrison of the University of Florida. L. Carrington Goodrich, President of the 
Association, presented his address, “Archaeology in China, the First Decades,” 
at the Annua) Luncheon. Harvard University generously provided an unusually 
well-attended cocktail party at the Fogg Museum. 

Association business was conducted at the meeting of the Officers and Direc- 
tors, April 1, of the Advisory Editorial Board and Editors of the Journal, April 
2, of the Monograph Editorial Board the same evening, and at the general 
business session, April 3. At the latter new officers; directors, and committee 
members were announced as follows: 

Officers: President, Hugh Borton; Vice-President, John K. Fairbank. 

Directors: Y. R. Chao, Richard L. Park, Alexander Soper, and Frank N. Trager. 
Nominating Committee: Earl H. Pritchard (Chairman), Theodore de Bary, Karl 
Pelzer, and Milton Singer. 

Journal of Asian Studies Advisory Editorial Board: Harold C. Conklin, Marion 
Levy, Jr., Lucian W. Pye, and Hellmut Wilhelm. 

Monographs of the Association for Asian Studies Editorial Board: 1. Carrington 
Goodrich (Editor), Marius Jansen, Holden Furber, Alexander Soper, and Joseph 
E. Spencer. 

Program Committee for 1958: Robert 1. Crane (Chairman), John F. Cady (Vice- 
Chairman). 

President Goodrich announced the results of the proxy vote on change of 
name of the Association, in which a total of 479 ayes and 2 nays were recorded. 
The change of name was registered in the Department of State, State of New 
York, on February 6, 1957. It was also announced that Mr. Ronald Anderson 
had agreed to accept a new term as Secretary of the Association for the period 
1957-60, and Mr. Hyman Kublin a new term as Treasurer for the same period. 

Announcement was made of the appointment of the second U Nu Lecturer. 
Dr. Htin Aung, Reetor of Rangoon University, will hold the post and will be in 
this country September 1957 through February 1958. It was also reported that 
the Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant in the sum of $57,400 for a four- 
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year period for the work of the Committee on Chinese Thought, under the chair- 
manship of Arthur F. Wright. The theme of the four-year program is ‘‘Con- 
fucianism in Action.” 

Professor W. Norman Brown, Chairman of the Committee on South Asia, 
reported that a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation in the amount of $10,100 
has been received to finance meetings of the Committee for the next three years. 
Approval was given to the selection of Richard L. Park as the new Chairman of 
the Committee, and to the appointment of Richard Lambert and Murray Fowler 
as members of the Committee. 

Dr. Charles Ferguson outlined the work of his Committee on South Asian 
Languages, involving the training and research of Indian and American linguists 
in connection with the Deccan College Program supported by a Rockefeller 
grant. It was stated that a request is being made to the Rockefeller Foundation 
for a grant to train Indian linguists in this country, and for the administration 
and work of the Committee. 

The following papers were presented at the annual meeting: 


Tuesday morning, April 2 


The Relations of Language and Culture. James Crump (Michigan), Chairman; 
Donald Holzman (Michigan), ‘Dialogues and Philosophy’; Donald Shively 
(California), “Japanese Drama As ‘Licentious Music’”’; James Robert High- 
tower (Harvard), ‘Some Criteria of Literary Style in Chinese’; George A. Ken- 
nedy (Yale), “The Relation of Speech to Writing in Chinese.” 

South Asia—Studies in Communications. Ithiel deSola Pool (MIT), Chairman; 
Harold Isaacs (MIT), ‘“‘Scratches on Our Mind’’; Edward Shils (Chicago), ‘“The 
Indian Intellectual.’ Discussion: G. K. Reddy (Times of India, Bombay). 
Emperorism and Conservatism. Richard Beardsley (Michigan), Chairman; Bar- 
bara Teters (Montana), ““The Conservative Opposition in Meiji Japan 1877- 
1894”; Joseph Levenson (California), ‘“The Hung-hsien Emperor As a Comic 
Type”; Delmer Brown (California), “‘Emperorism in Meiji Japan’’; Herbert F. 
Schurmann (California), ‘‘“Monarchism in China and Japan.” 


Tuesday afternoon, April 2 


Studies in the Ch‘ing Period. C. Martin Wilbur (Columbia), Chairman; Robert 
M. Marsh (Columbia), ““The Determinants of Bureaucratic Advancement in the 
Ch‘ing Period”; Eugene P. Boardman (Wisconsin), “Hung Jen-kan, Taiping 
Prime Minister, 1859-1864”; John L. Rawlinson (Hofstra), ““The Sino-Japanese 
War, 1894-1895: The Training of China’s New Navy Men.” 

Class and Cultural Traditions in India. Milton Singer (Chicago), Chairman; 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls (Harvard), ‘““The Brahmin’; John Hitchcock (Cornell), 
“The Warrior”; Stella Kramrisch (Pennsylvania), ‘“The Craftsman’; Helen 
Lamb (MIT), “The Merchant.” Discussion: W. Norman Brown (Pennsylvania). 
The Japanese Economy—lIts Problems and Prospects. Jerome B. Cohen (CCNY), 
Chairman; Shigeto Tsuru (Hitotsubashi University), “Employment in Japan: 
Present Problems and Prospects for the Coming Decade”; Warren Hunsberger 
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(Rochester), “Exports from Japan: Problems and Possibilities with Reference to 
the American Market.’’ Discussion: Alexander Eckstein (Harvard), Charles P. 
Kindleberger (MIT), and Ryutaro Komiya (Tokyo University). 

Art and Archeology. Max Loehr (Michigan), Chairman; R. C. Rudolph (UCLA), 
“Kuo Pi, a Yuan Artist’”’; Benjamin Rowland (Harvard), ““The Vine Motif in 
Gandhara”’; Alexander C. Soper (Bryn Mawr), ‘“The Twin Mandaras: a Bour- 
geois-Rationalist Analysis’; James F. Cahill (Freer Gallery), “Kano Tessai.” 


Wednesday morning, April 3 


New Views of Nineteenth-Century Chinese Foreign Relations. Knight Biggerstaff 
(Cornell), Chairman; Hsin-pao Chang (Harvard), “Lin Tse-hsii at Canton’’; 
Masataka Banno (Toyo Bunko), ‘The Origin of the Tsungli Yamen’’; John K. 
Fairbank, ‘The Tiéntsin Massacre’; Mary Wright (Hoover Library, Stanford), 
“The Adaptability of Ch‘ing Diplomacy.” 

Contemporary Attitudes in Japan. Arthur Tiedemann (CCNY), Chairman; 
Marius Jansen (Washington), ““The Teaching of History in the Japanese Lower 
Schools’; Chitoshi Yanaga (Yale), “Japan and the United Nations’; Hyman 
Kublin, “Progress and Prospects in Japanese Rearmament.”’ Discussion: Edwin 
Reischauer (Harvard). 

Socio-Geographic Analysis of Urbanand Agrarian Problems. Herold Wiens (Yale), 
Chairman; John E. Brush (Rutgers), “Growth and Distribution of Large Cities 
in Asia’; David H. Kornhauser (New Paltz State Teachers College), ‘“A Pos- 
sible Effect of Urban Growth on the Population Problem of Japan”; Robert Jay 
and Clifford Geerts (Harvard), ‘‘Patterns of Land Tenure and Labor Relations 
in the Javanese Village’; Karl Pelzer (Yale), ‘“The Agrarian Conflict in East 
Sumatra”; David Firman (Towson State Teachers College), “The Development 
of Regional Irrigation Facilities in India.” 

Koryo—Culture and Foreign Relations. Shannon McCune (Massachusetts), 
Chairman; Michael Rogers (California), ‘““Koryo-Sung Relations’; Warren 
Smith (Caracas, Venezuela), ‘““The Causes and Influence of the Uprising of 
of Ching Chung-Bu in Koryo”; Benjamin H. Hazard, Jr. (California), ‘‘Koryo- 
Japanese Relations.” 


Wednesday afternoon, April 3 


A Retrospect of Christianity and Christian Missions in Modern China. Kenneth 
8. Latourette (Yale), Chairman; Panel Discussion: Creighton Lacy (Duke), 
Frank W. Price (The Missionary Research Library, New York), M. Searle 
Bates (Union Theological Seminary), Fr. Thomas Bauer, MM. (Catholic For- 
eign Missionary Society of America). 

The Politics of Economic Development in South Asia. Max Millikan (MIT), 
Chairman; Wilfred Malenbaum (MIT), “Some Political Aspects of Economic 
Development in India”; Benjamin Higgins, ‘Some Obstacles to Development in 
Indonesia and the Philippines.”’ Discussion: Charles Wolf, Jr. (RAND). 
Contemporary Problems in Japanese Foreign Relations. Ardath Burks (Rutgers), 
Chairman; Douglas H. Mendel, Jr. (UCLA), ‘Dilemmas of the American Alli- 
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ance”; Claude A. Buss (Stanford), “Japan and Korea Today”; James W. Morley 
(Columbia), “Japanese-Soviet ‘Relations at a Crossroads.” Discussion: Eugene 
H. Dooman (Litchfield, Conn.), Lt. Col. Amos A. Jordan, USA (United States 
Military Academy). 

The Making, Distribution, and Use of Books. G. Raymond Nunn (Michigan), 
Chairman; “Bunka no izumi”’ (a documentary film of the Japanese book.trade) ; 
A. Kaiming Chiu (Harvard), “The Use of Color and Illustrations in Chinese 
Wood Block Printing’; Eugene Wu (Hoover Library, Stanford), “Special Prob- 
lems in Subject Cataloging in Materials on Modern China”; Edwin G. Beal 
(Library of Congress), “Cataloging of Far Eastern Materials in the Library of 
Congress’”’; Horace Poleman (Library of Congress), “Cataloging of South Asia 
Vernacular Materials in American Libraries.” 


Thursday morning, April 4 


The United States and Eastern Asia, 1908-24: Notes on Root, Lansing, and Hughes. 
Nathaniel Peffer (Columbia), Chairman; Raymond A. Esthus (Houston) 
“Elihu Root on the Open Door and the Integrity of China’; Burton F. Beers 
(North Carolina State College), “Robert Lansing’s Proposed Bargain with 
Japan’’; J. Chal Vinson (Georgia), ‘Hughes and the Annulment of the Lansing- 
Ishii Notes.”’ Discussion: Ruhl Bartlett (Tufts). 

The Chinese Bureaucracy in the Sung and Ming Periods. W.'T. de Bary (Colum- 
bia), Chairman; James T. C. Liu (Pittsburgh), ‘Some Classification of Chinese 
Bureaucrats with Reference to the Northern Sung Period”; James Parsons 
(University of California at Riverside), “Office Holders in the Ming Grand 
Secretariat and Six Boards with Emphasis on Geographical Origin’; Charles 
MacSherry (Smith), “Expediency Triumphant: The Overseas Trade of Hai- 
ch‘eng in Late Ming’”’; Charles Hucker (Arizona), “Politics at the Late Ming 
Court.”’ Discussion: Edward A. Kracke, Jr. (Chicago). 

Influences and Values in Modern Asian Literature. Horace Poleman (Library of 
Congress), Chairman; Joseph K. Yamagiwa (Michigan), ‘““The Prize Stories of 
the Akutagawa Competition Since World War Two’’; Harold Shadick (Cornell), 
“The Influence of Western Literary Forms on Chinese Literature’; Ernest Bender 
(Pennsylvania), ‘““The Influence of Western Literary Forms on Contemporary 
Indian Literature’; Cecil Hobbs (Library of Congress), ‘Postwar Trends in the 
Literature of Southeast Asia.” Discussion: Donald Keene (Columbia). 


Thursday afternoon, April 4 


Contemporary Chinese Communism. Earl Pritchard (Chicago), Chairman; Chao 
Kuo-chun (Harvard), ‘Significant Political Developments of the Eighth Chinese 
Communist Party Congress”; H. Arthur Steiner (UCLA), ‘Social and Political 
Implications of the First Five Year Plan’’; Allen 8. Whiting (Michigan State), 
“Chinese Relations With the Soviet Union since the Death of Stalin.” 

Contemporary Attitudes and Forces in Southern Asia. Robert Crane (Michigan), 
Chairman; Robert L. Gill (Morgan State), “Aspects of Indonesian Foreign 
Policy”; Stanley Maron (HRAF), “The Pakistan Movement as a Cultural 
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Crisis’; Leslie Palmier (Yale), “The Comparative Study of Elites in Southeast 
Asia.”’ 

Three Dimensions of Japanese Social Democracy. George O. Totten (Fletcher), 
Chairman; Cecil E. Uyehara (Fletcher), “Socialist Patterns of Party Organiza- 
tion’; Allen B. Cole (Fletcher), “Socialist Party Relations With Small and 
Medium Enterprise’; Michio Royama (Fletcher), “Socialist Views of Japan’s 
Role in World Affairs.’’ Discussion: Solomon B. Levine (Illinois). 


James Mellon Menzies, 1885-1957 


Mr. Menzies, a man of many parts, but known to most of us primarily as a 
leading authority on the Shang period, was born at Clinton, Ontario, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1885. As a young man, following his graduation from the University of 
Toronto in 1907, he practiced land surveying for a time before studying for the 
Christian ministry. In 1910 he was ordained and commissioned by the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada to serve in northern Honan, first at Wu-an and then 
at Chang-te (or An-yang). It was here, in 1914, after seeing a number of broken 
pieces of oracle bone found by the small boys living around the bend of Huan 
river nearby, that he concluded that An-yang must be the site of the ancient 
seat, of the Kingdom of Shang.' (Earlier scholars, such as Frank H. Chalfant and 
Samuel Couling, had suggested Wei-hui as a possible site.) Mr. Menzies’ first 
book, Oracle Records from the Waste of Yin (1919), proclaimed this as a fact, and 
contributed to the number of known oracular inscriptions. Years later he in- 
formed me that subsequent study had demonstrated that only one of the in- 
scriptions published in this book had proved to be a fake—a notable achieve- 
ment for a pioneer work. 

During the years 1917-20 he served with the Chinese Labor Corps as a Staff 
Captain in the British Army in France, and then returned to his missionary work 
at Chang-te. In the disturbed years 1927-29, unable to resume evangelical work 
in Honan, he taught at the College of Chinese Studies in Peking. Traveling home 
on furlough in 1929, he visited India, Mesopotamia, and Palestine, inspecting 
archaeological excavations, and being permitted to share to some extent in the 
work. Here his training in land surveying stood him in good stead. It was at the 
end of 1929 that I first met him and persuaded him to give a lecture on the 
Shang. My recollection of it is still a vivid one. Master of his subject he made it 
live, interspersing his talk with many valuable comments on comparable societies 
drawn from his first-hand knowledge of finds in the Near East. 

From 1930 to 1932 he was again at Chang-te, but was called from there to be 
professor of archaeology and sinological research at Cheeloo (formerly Shantung 
Christian) University, a post he held until his furlough in 1937. Here he labored 
to interest the Chinese in their own culture, writing largely in Chinese and or- 
ganizing an archaeological museum, built mainly on his own collections. Unable, 
because of the outbreak of hostilities with Japan, to return, he remained in 


‘It is reported that Lo Chen-yii (1866-1940) and Langdon Warner (1881-1955) too identi- 
fied the site the selfsame year. 
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Canada serving as a research assistant in Chinese archaeology at the University 
of Toronto. In 1942 he was awarded the degree of Ph.D., submitting a disserta- 
tion entitled “Shang Ko: a Study of the Characteristic Weapon of the Bronze 
Age in China in the Period 1311-1039 B.C.” 

During the war years (1942-46) he acted as a Chinese consultant with the 
U. 8. Office of War Information in San Francisco and Washington, and then 
retired to Toronto because of a heart attack. 

Dr. Menzies passed away on March 16, 1957. 

It is worth remembering, in conclusion, that his is one of the few Western 
names, sometimes the only Western name, mentioned by Chinese scholars in 
connection with work on Shang inscriptions. 
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L. CARRINGTON GoopRICH 
Columbia University 
May 1957 


Some Important Soviet Organizations and Periodicals Devoted 
to the Study of the Modern History of Asia 


(Contributed by Professor James W. Morley, Columbia University) 


With the expansion of Soviet interest and influence in Asia, the increase in 
the number of western students able to use the Russian language, and the pos 
sibility eventually of opening up some kind of intellectual exchange with Soviet 
scholars in the Asian field, it may be helpful to review some of the important 
organizations of Soviet scholarship in modern and contemporary Asian history 
and to cite some of their significant serial publications. 

In the wake of the disruption caused by the revolution of 1917 and its attend- 
ant civil war and intervention, the older Russian scholars, notably at the College 
of Orientalists (Kollegiia Vostokovedov) of the Asiatic Museum in Leningrad 
(Aziatski! Muzel) were sharply criticized for devoting too much attention to the 
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ancient cultures of the Near East. In the Asian field as in other studies the Soviet 
government and the Communist Party demanded a new “Soviet scholarship.” 
The present, not the past, must be the subject, they ordered; political, social, 
and economic analyses must replace philological inquiries; and the interpretation 
must follow the formulas of Marx and Lenin. To bring about this conversion, 
the government directed the new Socialist Academy (Sotsialisticheskaia Akade- 
miia, organized in 1918 and renamed the Communist Academy in 1923) to assign 
Asian studies to its subordinate institutes and sections. Chief among these were 
the Institute of World Politics (Institut Mirovol Politiki), the Agrarian Section 
(Agrarnyl Otdel), and the Eastern Section (Vostochnyi Otdel) of the Society of 
Marxist Historians (Obshchestvo Istorikov-marksistov). Some of the results of 
their studies are to be found in Vestnik kommunisticheskot akademii (1922-35), 
Mirovoe khoziatstvoi mirovaia politika (1926-47), and I storik-marksist (1936-41). 

Similarly, the Soviet Government made an early start to meet what it felt 
was a second great need, the training of practical specialists in Asian affairs for 
service in the Commissariats of Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade. Something 
akin to area programs, in which language courses were supported by work in 
economics, history, geography, ethnography, politics, and law, were developed 
at two centers: the newly established Petrograd Institute of Living Eastern 
Languages (Petrogradskil Institut Zhivykh Vostochnykh Iazykov) and the 
Moscow Institute of Orientology (Moskovskil Institut Vostokovedeniia), suc- 
cessor in 1920 to Moscow’s Institute of Living Eastern Languages. 

A third need was to train Russian and foreign students for work in the revolu- 
tionary movements throughout Asia. Various special schools were established 
partly for this purpose. Notable among them were the Sun Yat-sen University 
of the Toilers of China (Universitet Trudiashchikhsia Kitaltsev imeni Sun Yat- 
sena), which published Materialy po kitaiskomu voprosu (—1928), the Communist 
University of the Toilers of the East (Kommunisticheskil Universitet Trudiash- 
chikhsia Vostoka), which published Revoliutsionnyt Vostok (1927-37); the Lenin- 
grad Eastern Institute (Leningradskil Vostochny! Institut), the Eastern De- 
partment (Otdelenie Vostoka) at Moscow University, and the Eastern faculties 
at Leningrad University, the Middle Eastern University at Tashkent, the Azer- 
baijan University at Baku, and Tbilisi University. 

The proliferation of institutions continued. In Moscow, for example, there 
were established the Museum of Eastern Cultures (Muzel Vostochnykh Kul’tur 
v Moskve), the Institute of Ethnic and Linguistic Cultures of the Peoples of the 
East (Institut Etnicheskikh i Iazykovykh Kul’tur Narodov Vostoka), and the 
Institute of History (Institut Istorii) at the Moscow State University. 

The scholarly results of all these efforts were, however, by no means satisfy- 
ing, for the older scholars were reluctant to co-operate, and new scholars could 
not be trained without their help. The government made strenuous efforts to 
bring these two groups together by drawing them into various large academic 
associations. The All-Ukrainian Association of Orientology (Vseukrainskaia As- 
sotsiatsiia Vostokovedeniia), which published Skhidnit svit (1927-31); the So- 
ciety for the Study of the Urals, Siberia, and the Far East (Obshchestvo Izu- 
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cheniia Urala, Sibiri i Dal’nego Vostoka), which published Severnaia Aziia 
(1925-31); and the Russian Association of Research Institutes in the Social 
Sciences (Rossilskaia Assotsiatsiia Nauchno-issledovatel’skikh Institutov Obsh- 
chestvennykh Nauk) are examples. 

The most important of these early scholarly associations was the All-Russian 
Scientific Association of Orientology (Vserossilskaia Nauchnaia Assotsiatsiia 
Vostokovedeniia), often designated by its initials, VNAV. Organized by Stalin 
in 1922 under the People’s Commissariat of Nationalities of the RSFSR, its 
direction was transferred in 1924 to the Central Executive Committee, and its 
name changed to the All-Union Scientific Association of Orientology. The work 
of the Association was divided between its politico-economic section and its 
historico-ethnological section, both of which published in the Association’s jour- 
nal, Novyt Vostok (1922-30). Separate branches and sections were set up in the 
Russian Far East, notably at Chita and Vladivostok. 

Gradually, as younger scholars came to the fore and experience was gained in 
administering research, it became possible to go beyond these associations to 
bring Soviet scholars under more centralized direction. In the 1930's, four insti- 
tutes came to dominate Soviet scholarship on Asian history: the Institute of 
Orientology, the Pacific Institute, the Institute of World Economy and World 
Politics, and the Institute of History. The Institute of Orientology (Institut 
Vostokovedeniia) was formed in Leningrad in 1930 under the direction of Acade- 
mician V. V. Struve. This brought together the Asiatic Museum and its College 
of Orientalists, the Institute of Buddhist Culture (Institut Buddiiskoi Kul’tury), 
and the Turkological Office (Turkologicheskii Kabinet). One of its most impor- 
tant accomplishments was the serial publication Bibliografiia Vostoka (1932-39), 
containing reviews and bibliographical articles of Soviet and other publications 
on Asia. 

The Pacific Institute (Tikhookeanskil Institut) was organized in Moscow un- 
der the direction of Professor V. E. Motylev in 1934 as a national council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in response to an invitation from the I.P.R. Con- 
ference in Shanghai in 1931. The Institute was sponsored by a number cf Soviet 
geographical, economic, and cultural organizations. Chief among them was the 
Institute of World Economy and World Politics (Institut Mirovogo Khozialstva 
i Mirovol Politiki) of the Communist Academy, which at this time set up a 
special Pacific Office (Tikhookeanskil Kabinet), charged with studying the con- 
temporary developments in Asian countries, especially in the fields of politics, 
economics, colonial policy, and mass movements. As a vehicle for its research, 
critical reviews, documents, and chronologies, the Pacific Office published the 
quarterly, Tikhit Okean (1934-38). 

The Institute of History had earlier been moved from Moscow State Univer- 
sity to the Communist Academy. When the Communist Academy was abolished 
in 1936, the Institute was transferred to the Academy of Sciences. Here it was 
combined with the Historical Commission (Istoricheskaia Komissiia, formed in 
1934) and the Historico-Archeographical Institute (Istoriko-arkheograficheskil 
Institut) to form a new Institute of History under the direction of Academician 
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B. D. Grekov. Asian work was assigned to its Sector of the History of Colonial 
and Dependent Countries. In this sector, scholars like Corresponding Members 
8S. V. Bakhrushin and I. I. Mints have gathered source materials, written inde- 
pendent volumes, participated in writing the combined histories, and published 
articles in the Institute’s journals, which have included /storik-marksist (1926- 
41), Bor’ba klassov (1931-36), I storicheskit zhurnal (1937-45), and Voprosy istorii 
(1945- ). The Institute has also published individual works on Asia, such 
as B. A. Romanov’s studies in diplomatic history. 

All four institutes were soon brought under the Academy of Sciences. With 
the reorganization of the Academy in 1938, the Institute of History was assigned 
to its Branch of History and Philosophy. To the same branch in 1942 was as- 
signed the Pacific Institute, which was then given an expanded role. Under the 
direction of E. M. Zhukov and with the participation of such Far Eastern scholars 
as Academician L. N. Ivanov, a specialist on naval armament and transport, 
and Corresponding Member N. I. Konrad, a student of the Japanese language 
and literature, the Pacific Institute was directed to study, from the Marxist- 
Leninist viewpoint, modern and contemporary international relations in the 
Pacific area. Following World War II and before it was consolidated with the 
Institute of Orientology, the Pacific Institute published three volumes of research 
articles, entitled Uchenye zapiski Tikhookeanskogo Instituta (1947-49). Volume I 
(1947) was miscellaneous, Volume II (1948) was devoted to China, and Volume 
IIT (1949) was devoted to India. 

The Institute of Orientology was likewise brought into the reorganized Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1938, being placed under the Branch of Literature and Lan- 
guage. To it were assigned problems in the history, economy, literature, and 
languages of the Soviet and foreign East from ancient times to the present, 
with particular emphasis on cultural relations between Russia and the East. At 
last the older participants from the Asiatic Museum group, Academicians Kh. D. 
Fren, 8. F. Ol’denburg, F. I. Shcherbatskoi, P. K. Kokovtsov, and B. Ya. 
Viadimirtsov were joined to the other groups of scholars, including Academicians 
V. M. Alekseev, 8. A. Kozin, and V. V. Struve, and Corresponding Member N. 
I. Konrad. Besides translating sources and compiling Russian-Asian language 
dictionaries, members participated in the writing of combined histories and 
contributed research articles to a new journal of the Institute, Sovetskoe vosto- 
kovedenie (1940—__). 

To complete the integration of the most important scholarly organizations 
concerned with modern Asian history into the Academy of Sciences, the Insti- 
tute of World Economy and World Politics, then directed by E. 8. Varga, was 
transferred to the Academy in 1936 and was assigned to its Branch of Economies 
and Law in 1938. The Institute’s field of study was defined as the economic, 
domestic, and foreign policies of foreign countries, particularly the analysis of 
the ‘‘crisis of capitalism” since World War I. 

The most recent significant change in the organization of Asian historical 
studies in the Soviet Union occurred in 1950. In July of that year the Presidium 
of the Academy of Sciences criticized Soviet scholars for failing to take up the 
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“real questions of Orientology,” that is, the questions which concerned the heads 
of the Party and the State, and for failing to carry out their work according to 
the “methodology” of Marx, Engels, Lenin, ard Stalin’ To remedy these de- 
fects, the Academy consolidated the Pacific Institute with the Institute of 
Orientology, which was moved to Moscow. The expanded Institute of Orien- 
tology was presented with a five-year research program, emphasizing the lan- 
guages, literatures, economies, and modern and contemporary histories of the 
peoples of China, Mongolia, North Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Vietnam, 
India, and Turkey. To carry out these projects the Institute was divided into 
sections according to discipline and into country or regional sectors. Several 
valuable books have been published and two important journals have been 
started: Kratkie soobshcheniia Instituta V ostokovedentia (1951— _), which has come 
out several times a year and includes short research articles, abstracts of disser- 
tations, bibliographical notes, personnel news, and reports on the work of the 
Institute; and Uchenye zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniia (1950— ), an annual 
volume of longer articles. 

Soviet scholars were again criticized at the twentieth Party Congress in Feb- 
ruary 1956, this time for failing to study adequately Asian economic problems 
as well as the anti-colonial, national independence movements; however, no 
changes in organization were decreed. At the present time leadership in modern 
Asian historical studies in the Soviet Union continues to be exercized by the 
Institute of Orientology, with the co-operation of the Institute of History and 
the Institute of World Economy and World Politics, all within the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 


Organization of the Soviet Institute of Chinese Studies and Its 


Tasks 


(Translated by Ivar Spector, University of Washington, from Vestnik 
Akademii Nauk, SS8R, No. 12 [1956], pp. 98-99) 


With the object of a thorough and all-embracing study of the accomplish- 
ments and experience of socialist construction in the Chinese People’s Republic, 
as well as of the history, economics, language, literature, and culture of China, 
the Presidium has resolved to organize an Institute of Chinese Studies as an 
integral part of the Branch of Historical Sciences. 

The Institute is to carry out scientific research and the preparation of scientific 
works on the problems of political, economic, and cultural construction, as well 
as on the history, language, literature, and international relations of the Chinese 
People’s Republic; the translation and preparation for publication of historical 
and literary monuments, as well as of the contemporary historical, economic, 
and socio-political literature of China; the implementation of a broad, working 
collaboration with scientific institutions and scholars of the Chinese People’s 
Republic in carrying out scientific research work, and the preparation for pub- 
lication of scientific literature pertaining to Chinese studies. 

The structure of the Institute is as follows: sections on Chinese history, 
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Chinese economics, the politica] structure of the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
study of the languages of the peoples of China, the literature and culture of the 
peoples of China, the publication of cultural monuments and socio-political 
literature; branches on scientific information and editing for publication. 

The Presidium pointed out that in drafting a five-year plan, as well as a plan 
for 1957, it is necessary to select the most important problems of the history, 
economics, language, literature, and culture of China, which must be worked out 
by the Institute in close collaboration with other scientific research institutions 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, with the Academies of Sciences of the 
allied republics, with the country’s higher schools of learning, and with the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences. 

Provision has been made for the systematic dispatch of the Institute’s workers 
and candidates for advanced degrees to the Chinese People’s Republic, as well as 
for inviting to the Institute for temporary or more extended work outstanding 
Chinese specialists for consultation and assistance in the study of the languages 
of the peoples of China, and for participation in the joint preparation of scien- 
tific works. 

Beginning in 1957, the. Institute has been granted permission to publish a 
scientific journal, Sovetskoye Kitayevedeniye (Soviet Chinese Studies) (six issues a 
year, each containing 240 pages). 

With the object of co-ordinating scientific research work in the field of Chinese 
studies carried on in various scientific institutions and higher schools of learning 
in the Soviet Union, the Presidium has required the administration of the In- 


stitute to submit a proposal for holding in 1957 an All-Union Conference dealing 
with the tasks of Chinese studies. 

A. 8. Perevertailo, candidate in economic sciences, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Institute (subject to the confirmation of the General Assembly of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR). 





The Association for Asian Studies, Inc. 
A Brief History’ 


THE Association for Asian Studies, formerly known as The Far Eastern Association, was 
organized on June 9, 1941, for the purpose of publishing The Far Eastern Quarterly. It 
received a Certificate of Incorporation as a non-profit organization under the Membership 
Corporation Law of New York, and its members and Directors were Harley F. MacNair, 
Cyrus H. Peake, Hugh Borton, Karl A. Wittfogel, Knight Biggerstaff, Woodbridge Bing- 
ham, and Ear! H. Pritchard. The first editors of the Quarterly were Cyrus H. Peake, Manag- 
ing Editor, Earl H. Pritchard, and Hugh Borton. Its Advisory Editorial Board was made 
up of scholars in the field of modern Far Eastern studies.? The first issue appeared in No- 
vember 1941, and the successful establishment of the Quarterly owed much to the long con- 
tinued patronage of Norman Dwight Harris of Evanston, Illinois. After the end of World 
War II many interested persons, including the editors of the Quarterly, discussed the 
possibility of transforming the Association into an active-membership, learned society 
with expanded objectives and interests. As a result of these discussions the Committee on 
Far Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies invited several guests 
to attend one of its sessions in Washington, D. C. on January 3, 1948. This group, made up 
of Knight Biggerstaff, Chairman, Woodbridge Bingham, Hugh Borton, Herrlee G. Creel, 
Charles B. Fahs, John K. Fairbank, Clarence H. Hamilton, William W. Lockwood, Earl 
H. Pritchard, Edwin O. Reischauer, Nancy Lee Swann, Laurence 8. C. Sickman, and 
Joseph K. Yamagiwa, proposed that steps be taken to form an active Far Eastern Associa- 
tion, and gave a general directive to a committee of three—Reischauer, Bingham, and 
Pritchard—to prepare plans for an organizational meeting. In preparing these plans the 
committee was aided by the larger group, by the editors of the Quarterly, by persons from 
the Southeast Asia Institute, a wartime organization which was in process of dissolution 
(It recommended that its members join the proposed Association.), and by Mr. Jonathan 
Bingham as counsel. 

The organizational meeting which transformed the old Association into an active, 
scholarly, nonpolitical and nonprofit professional association of persons interested in the 
study of the Far East was held on the Columbia University campus on April 2, 1948. About 
200 persons attended the meeting, and, under the temporary chairmanship of Knight Bigger- 
staff and with John A. Pope as temporary secretary, they adopted a Constitution and By- 
laws and an amended Certificate of Incorporation which was registered in the Department 
of State of the State of New York on June 1, 1948. This meeting also chose Arthy.» W. Hum- 
mel as President and Robert B. Hall as Vice-President and elected a board of nine Directors 
consisting of Raymond Kennedy, Virginia Thompson, Ssu-yii Teng, Woodbridge Bingham, 
John A. Pope, C. Martin Wilbur, William W. Lockwood, James M. Menzies, and George 
i. Taylor. In accordance with the newly adopted constitution, Wilma Fairbank was ap- 
pointed Secretary, Hugh Borton, Treasurer, Karl H. Pritchard, Editor of the Quarterly, 
and John K. Fairbank, Editor of monographs. The objectives of the Association were the 
same as those set forth in Article II of the Constitution printed below, except that its area 
of interest was limited to the Far East (including Southeast Asia).* The first membership 





! Contributed by Earl H. Pritchard, April 1957. 

* Beside the Directors, the Editorial Board included William B. Ballis, Meribeth E. Cameron, Kenneth W. Cole 
grove, George B. Cressey, Charles B. Fabs, John K. Fairbank, Robert B. Hall, Harold J. Noble, Harold 8. Quigley, 
Frederic D. Schultheis, Earl Swisher, and Virginia Thompson. Amry Vandenbosch and Edwin G. Beal, Jr. joined the 
staff in 1942-43. In 1946-47, after the war, Edwin O. Reischauer, George M. McCune, Guasie FE. Gaskill, Cecil Hobbs, 
Harriet L. Moore, and Lauriston Sharp were added as the staff was expanded or old members dropped out. 

+ The original Constitution, Bylaws, and other relevant documents were printed in FZQ, VII (Aug. 1948), 410-418, 
and the August issues of succeeding years contain accounts of the annual meetings and lista of new officers, directors, 
and board and committee members 
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meeting with program was held in the spring of 1949 at Yale University, and since that 
time annual meetings with a program have been held. The Association continued to pub- 
lish The Far Eastern Quarterly, an annual Far Eastern Bibliography, and with the aid of a 
generous gift from Virginia Thompson Adloff and Richard Adloff was able to launch its 
Monograph Series. The Quarterly was edited by Arthur F. Wright from April 1951 to March 
1954, and since that date by Donald H. Shively. The Monograph Series was edited by Derk 
Bodde from 1949-54, and by E. A. Kracke, Jr. until 1957, who was then succeeded by L. Car- 
rington Goodrich. The Association became a member of the American Council of Learned 
Societies on January 20, 1954. Generous grants from the Council on Economic and Cultural 
Affairs, The Ford Foundation, and The Rockefeller Foundation between 1954 and 1956 
made possible the establishment of the Monograph Series on a firm foundation, expansion 
of the Quarterly, the issuance of a separate annual Bibliography and a quarterly Newsletter 
(beginning in 1055), and the establishment of a Secretariat at Ann Arbor in 1955 under the 
general direction of Secretary Ronald 8. Anderson, with Victoria G. Harper as Manager. 

In the meantime the growth of interest in South Asia studies led the Directors to invite 
representatives of a South Asia group that was forming, some of whom were already mem- 
bers of the Association, to meet with them at their March 28, 1955 meeting in Washington, 
D. C., and to discuss the possibility of expanding the Association's area of interest to in- 
clude South Asia. As a result of this meeting the Directors decided to propose amendments 
to the Constitution at the next meeting which would expand its area interest to include 
South Asia. They also proceecled forthwith to appoint South Asia members to the various 
boards and committees of the Association, while the South Asia group organized itself on 
March 29 as a Committee on South Asia within the Association, with W. Norman Brown as 
chairman and Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Richard D. Lambert, Morris E. Opler, Richard L. 
Park, Milton Singer, and Phillips Talbot as members. This Committee continued publica- 
tion of a South Asia Studies Newsletter. At the Directors’ meeting in Philadelphia on April 
2, 1956, amendments were recommended which would change the name of the Association 
to the Association for Asian Studies, the name of the Quarterly to The Journal of Asian 
Studies, and make other necessary verbal changes in the titles of publications and in the 
Constitution and Bylaws to reflect the expanded geographical interests of the Association. 
Other amendments recommended the increase of the size of the Board of Directors to 
twelve and re-defined the functions of the Treasurer. These recommended changes were 
submitted to the membership by mailed ballot and were adopted in the spring of 1956. 
Then, in accordance with New York State law, a special meeting of the Association was 
held at Columbia University on January 24, 1957, under the chairmanship of President L. 
Carrington Goodrich, in which the necessary proxy ballots were cast to change the name 
of the Association and make other relevant changes in the Certificate of Incorporation. 
The revised Certificate was registered in the Department of State of the State of New 
York on February 6, 1957. The revised Constitution and Bylaws and other related docu- 
ments are printed below. 


Constitution of The Association for Asian Studies, Inc.‘ 
ARTICLE I~-NAME 


The name of the society shall be The Association for Asian Studies, Inc. 


ARTICLE IL—OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Association shall be: (a) to form a scholarly, nonpolitical, and 
nonprofit professional association of all persons interested in Asian studies; (b) to promote 
interest in and scholarly study of Asia; (¢) to provide means for the publication of scholarly 
research and other materials designed to promote Asian studies; (d) to promote co-opera- 
tive activities and exchange information within the field of Asian studies in the United 
States and Canada; and (e) to facilitate contact and exchange of information between 


* Adopted Bept. 1, 1956, a revision of the “Constitution of The Far Eastern Association, Inc.”’ of April 2, 1948. 
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scholars and scholarly organizations in the United States and Canada interested in Asian 
studies and those in other countries. 


ARTICLE III—POWERS 


The Association shall have the power to take all lawful action which is appropriate to 
the achievement of its objectives. ‘ 


ARTICLE IV—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership shall be open to all persons interested in Asian studies and 
shall be divided into such classes as may be defined in the Bylaws. 

Section 2. Members may attend the annual Membership Meetings and shall, except as 
provided in the Bylaws, receive the periodical publications of the Association. 

Section 3. Annual dues shall be payable on or before April Ist of each year. Any person 
who is six months in arrears shall not be entitled to receive the periodical publications of 
the Association, and any person one year in arrears shall, after formal notification, lose his 
membership. Any person whose membership has lapsed may be reinstated upon the pay- 
ment of one year’s dues in advance. 


ARTICLE V—ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. Membership Meeting. The ultimate authority of the Association shall be 
vested in the membership and shall be expressed through the annual Membership Meet- 
ing or through mail polls of the membership. The members shall choose the elective officers 
and amend the Constitution and Bylaws. The Membership Meeting shall receive reports 
from the Board of Directors and may originate general policies and give general directives 
to the Board of Directors. Major policy proposals shall be submitted to the Association by 
the Board of Directors either at the Membership Meeting or by mail poll of the membership. 

Section 2. The officers shall be an elected President, Vice-President, and twelve Directors 
and an appointed Secretary or Executive Secretary, Treasurer, Editor of the Journal, 
and Editor of Monographs. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall consist of the President, Vice-President, and 
twelve Directors. The Secretary or Executive Secretary, Treasurer, Editor of the Journal, 
Editor of Monographs, and the two immediate past Presidents shall attend and participate 
in the meetings of the Board of ‘Directors and shall be empowered by the Board to vote 
on all matters except the appointment or dismissal of the appointed officers as defined in 
Article V, Section 2. 

Section 4. Terms and method of selection. The President and Vice-President shall be 
elected for a term of one year. Twelve Directors shall be elected for a term of three years, 
and the terms shall be so staggered that four new Directors are elected each year. The 
Secretary or Executive Secretary, the Treasurer, the Editor of the Journal, and the Editor 
of Monographs shall be appointed by the Board of Directors for a term of three years. 
They shall be eligible for reappointment and shall also be subject to removal by the Board 

Section 5. Powers of the Board of Directors. The affairs of the Association shall be ad- 
ministered by the Board of Directors. Subject to general directives and specific limitations 
which may be imposed by the general membership, the Board shall have authority to 
execute on behalf of the Association all powers and functions of the Association. In addi- 
tion to other functions specified in this Constitution, it shall approve an annual budget, 
appoint the Executive Committee, appoint the Advisory Editorial Board of T'he Journal 
of Asian Studies, the Monograph Editorial Board, the Nominating Committee, the Program 
Committee, and such other committees or agents as are necessary and delegate to them 
such authority as is required, supervise their activities, and receive and act upon budgets, 
requests, and plans submitted by them. The Board shall meet at the time of the annual 
Membership Meeting and shall hold such other meetings as are necessary. It may also 
conduct its affairs by mail and shall transact its business by majority vote of those par- 
ticipating, providing over half its membership is participating, unless otherwise provided 
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in the Constitution or Bylaws. It may adopt rules governing its own procedure which are 
not at variance with the Constitution or Bylaws. 

Section 6. Annual reports. At the annual Membership Meeting the Board of Directors 
shall present a report signed by the President and Treasurer or a majority of the Directors 
and notarized, covering its activities since the previous meeting and showing the real and 
personal property owned by the Association, where located, and where and how invested, 
the amount and nature of property acquired during the year immediately preceding, and 
the manner of the acquisition; the amount expended during the preceding year, and the 
purposes for which such expenditures have been made; and the names and places of resid- 
dence of persons who have been admitted to membership during the year. Other reports 
shall be made by the Secretary or Executive Secretary, the editors and committees or agents 
of the Association. These reports shall be filed with the records of the Association and 
abstracts entered in the minutes of the annual meeting. 

Section 7. Annual audit. There shall be an annual audit of the books of the Association, 
the results of which shall be reported at the annual Membership Meeting. The Association 
may employ an auditor. 

Section 8. A Nominating Committee of five shall be appointed by the Board of Directors 
to serve for two years, but terms shall be so arranged that two members are chosen one 
year and three the next. This Committee shall make nominations for elective offices and 
shall include among the nominees the names of all persons nominated by petitions signed 
by fifteen members in good standing. 


ARTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


Section 1. Unless circumstances make it impossible, the Association shall hold an annual 
Membership Meeting. This meeting shall consist of a business session and a planned pro- 
gram of papers and discussions to be prepared by a Program Committee to consist of from 
three to seven members appointed by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. The Association shall also promote or sponsor round table conferences, study 
meetings, and regional round tables or discussion meetings. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the Constitution may be proposed (1) by the Board of Directors, or (2) 
by petitions signed by fifteen members in good standing. All proposed amendments shall be 
discussed at the first Membership Meeting following their proposal, after which they shall 
be submitted by the Board of Directors to the membership by mail ballots. After allowing 
sixty days for returns they shall be considered adopted if approved by a majority of those 
returning ballots. Amendments shall become effective immediately upon adoption. 


Bylaws of The Association for Asian Studies, Inc.’ 


Membership Dues 


1. Membership shall be divided into the following classes: 
Patron—Persons who contribute $500.00 or more to the Association. 
Life Member—Persons who contribute $150.00 to the Association. 
Honorary Member—Persons elected to this status by the Board of Directors. 
The above three classes shall receive life subscriptions to The Journal of Asian Studies 
and the annual Bibliography of Asian Studies. 
Supporting Member—Persons who contribute $10.00 per year to the Association. 
Member—Persons who pay the annual dues of $7.00. 
Supporting Members and Members shall receive The Journal of Asian Studies and the 
annual Bibliography of Asian Studies. 


* Adopted Sept. 1, 1956, a revision of the “By-laws of The Far Eastern Association, Inc.’’ of April 2, 1948. 
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Associate Member—Wives or husbands of other classes of members who pay annual dues of 
$1.00. 

Associate Members shall not be entitled to receive The Journal of Asian Studies or the 

Bibliography of Asian Studies. 

2. Persons subscribing to The Journal of Asian Studies at the time of the adoption of 
these Bylaws shall, if they so desire, be considered as possessing membership paid up to 
the time of the expiration of their subscriptions. Thereafter their dues shall be calculated 
in such a manner as to make their membership renewable on April Ist. 


Finances 


3. The fiscal year of the Association shall end on December 3st. 

4. Income from dues, bequests to the Association or The Journal of Asian Studies, 
sale of periodicals, or other sources shall be regarded as a General Fund available for pub- 
lications, salary obligations, and other current expenses, except that specific grants or 
contributions may be accepted for special projects. Furthermore, a Revolving Fund may be 
established in connection with the publication of monographs, and monies obtained for the 
publication of or from the sale of specific monographs shall go into this Revolving Fund 
to be used thereafter for the publication of monographs only. Of the obligations falling 
upon the General Fund the publication costs of The Journal of Asian Studies and the an- 
nual Bibliography of Asian Studies shall have priority. 

5. Contracts or other obligations authorized by the Board of Directors shall be signed 
by at least two officers of the Association, including either the President or the Treasurer 
and such other officer as may be most directly concerned. 


Duties of Officers 


6. The President shall be presiding officer of the Association and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, and he shall exercise the duties and responsibilities commonly associated with 
the office. 

7. The Vice-President shall assume the duties of the President in the event of the ab 
sence, death, resignation, or incapacity of the latter. 

8. The Secretary or Executive Secretary shall have charge of the records and general 
correspondence, shall keep the membership lists and provide the publisher of the Journal 
with up-to-date mailing lists, shall collect dues and turn all monies collected over to the 
Treasurer, and shall perform such other duties as may be specified in the Constitution or 
Bylaws or assigned by the Board of Directors. If an Executive Secretary is appointed by 
the Board of Directors he shall promote the general affairs of the Association, subject to 
the direction of the Board, and shall receive such salary and office help as shall be au- 
thorized by the Board. The Secretary or Executive Secretary may be bonded at the dis- 
cretion of the Board. 

9. The Treasurer shal! be custodian of all funds of the Association and shall be in effect, 
a comptroller, responsible in co-operation with the Secretary, for the preparation of the 
annual budget, and for the proposal of long-range financial policies and plans. Receipts 
and disbursements of all monies shall be handled by the Secretariat after it has been as- 
certained by the Treasurer that the amounts are correct and after the expenditures have 
been authorized by him. The Secretary and an Office Manager designated by the Board 
of Directors may be bonded at the discretion of the Board of Directors. 


Nominations 


10. The Nominating Committee shall prepare a list of nominees at least 90 days prior 
to the Annual Membership Meeting, making certain that at least one person is nominated 
for the office of President, one person for the office of Vice-President, and seven persons 
from among whom the four vacancies on the Board of Directors may be filled. The nominee 
for President shall normally be the Vice-President of the preceding year. In preparing the 
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list of nominees for the Board of Directors the Committe shall keep in mind the desirability 
of having representation on the Board from the various sections of the country as well as 
scholars representing interest in the several regions of Asia and the various disciplines en- 
gaged in Asian studies. It shall also be obligatory upon the Committee to include among 
the nominees for any office the names of persons nominated by petitions signed by fifteen 
members in good standing and deposited with the Committee or the Secretary or Executive 
Secretary at least 90 days prior to the Membership Meeting. The Committee may, if it 
desires, distinguish between its nominees and those nominated by petition. 


Elections 


11. The first elective officers shall be elected by secret ballot by those attending the or- 
ganizational meeting. Those nominees receiving the highest number of votes shall be 
elected. In the case of Directors, nine persons shall be chosen at this election as follows: 
the three persons receiving the highest number of votes shall serve for three years, the 
three persons receiving the next highest number of votes shall serve for two years, and the 
three receiving the next highest number of votes shall serve for one year. In case there is 
no more than one person nominated for each office the secret ballot may be dispensed with, 
the terms of the Directors may be specified by the nominator, and the slate can be declared 
elected by acclaim. 

12. After the initial organizational meeting all elective officers of the Association shall 
be chosen by mail ballot. Ninety days prior to the Membership Meeting the nominations 
shall be sent to the Secretary or Executive Secretary who shall prepare a ballot and mail 
it to the membership at the same time as the notice of the annual meeting, but in no case 
less than sixty days before the meeting. The ballot shall be so prepared that it is secret 
and yet at the same time will enable the Secretary or Executive Secretary to prevent 
irregularities. The results of this ballot shall be counted by the Secretary or persons desig- 
nated by him before the annual Membership Meeting. Persons receiving the highest number 
of votes shall be elected. The results shall be announced and ratified at the annual Mem- 
bership Meeting. 


Annual Membership Meeting 


13. The annual Membership Meeting shall be held each year at a time and place to be 
determined by the Board of Directors. Announcements of the time and place shall be sent 
to members at least sixty days before the meeting by the Secretary or Executive Secretary 
This announcement shall also contain a notice of annual dues. 

14. The Program Committee shall arrange carefully planned sessions featuring papers, 
round tables, and discussions. Initial participation in each session shall be upon the basis 
of invitation but open discussion shall follow the planned part of each session. A printed 
program shall be prepared and circulated to all members as long before the meeting as 
possible. 

15. Unless otherwise specified in the Constitution or Bylaws those members attending 
the business session of the annual Membership Meeting (but as required by law not less 
than nine) shall constitute a quorum, and action can be taken by a majority vote of those 
present 


Procedure 


16. Procedure in all meetings of the Association or its agencies or committees shall be 
governed by the latest edition of Robert’s Rules of order, unless specified in the Constitu- 
tion or Bylaws. 


Referendum 


17. In addition to referenda required by the Constitution or Bylaws, a referendum vote 
may be held by mail ballot at any time upon the initiation of the Board of Directors or 
upon the basis of a petition signed by fifteen members in good standing. The ballots shall 
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be prepared and mailed by the Secretary-or Executive Secretary in such a manner as to 
assure secrecy and yet prevent irregularities. Sixty days after mailing, the poll shall be 
closed and the ballots shall be counted by the Secretary or persons designated by him. Un- 
less otherwise specified in the Constitution or Bylaws, a majority of the votes received shall 
constitute a favorable vote. 


Periodical Publications 


18. The journal of the Association shall be The Journal of Asian Studies. It shall publish 
scholarly research and interpretative articles, book reviews, bibliographical articles and 
notes, a bibliography, notes and news relating to scholars and scholarly activities, and 
summaries, abstracts, or translations of significant works, articles, or documents in foreign 
and especially Asian languages. It shall also publish an annual Bibliography of Asian 
Studies. 

19. The annual subscription rate for The Journal of Asian Studies, including the Bib 
liography of Asian Studies, shall be $7.00. Individual issues of the Journal shall be $1.75 
each; individual issues of the Bibliography shall be $2.00. The usual discounts may be 
allowed to book stores and commercial houses. 

20. The Advisory Editorial Board, appointed by the Board of Directors, shall consist 
of from nine to twelve persons. In appointing them the Board of Directors shall keep in 
mind the desirability of having representation from the various sections of the country as 
well as scholars representing interest in the several regions of Asia and the various dis 
ciplines engaged in Asian studies. Members of the Advisory Editorial Board shall serve 
for three years and may be re-appointed. In the initial appointment, however, one-third 
shall be appointed for three years, one-third for two years, and one-third for one year 
Members of this Board shall meet under the chairmanship of the Editor of the Journal 
and shall determine general editorial policies. They shall assist the Editor in evaluating 
and editing manuscripts and shall advise and otherwise help him in managing the affairs 
of the Journal. 

21. The Editor of the Journal shall edit and manage The Journal of Asian Studies and 
the Bibliography of Asian Studies. He shall prepare an annual budget, and shall have au- 
thority to make contracts and other necessary arrangements, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Directors. He shalj appoint the departmental editors who are to be associated 
directly with him in editing the Journal. 

22. There shall be an Associate Editor, appointed by the Board of Directors upon the 
recommendation of the Editor, who shall assist the Editor and assume his duties when he is 
absent or incapacitated. In case of the death of the Editor the Associate Editor shall as 
sume his duties until a new Editor is appointed by the Board of Directors. 

23. Corresponding Foreign Editors, not to be members of the Advisory Editorial Board, 
may be appointed at the discretion of the Advisory Editorial Board and assigned such 
duties as it may decide. 

24. A limited number of exchanges between the Journal and other journals may be en- 
tered into if the exchange will facilitate the editorial work of the Journal or the activities 
of the Association. 


Monographs 


25. The Association shall endeavor to publish a Monograph Series entitled Monographs 
of the Association for Asian Studies, on China, Japan, Southeast Asia, South Asia, ete 

26. The Editor of Monographs shall supervise and direct the editing and publication of 
monographs. He shall be assisted by a Monograph Editorial Board appointed by the Board 
of Directors for a term of three years. The Monograph Editorial Board shall meet under the 
chairmanship of the Editor and make such plans and formulate such policies as it deems 
most expedient to promote the Monograph Series, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Directors. The Editor shall have authority to make contracts and arrangements relating 
to printing, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 
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27. A Revolving Fund may be established for the purpose of publishing the series, but 
the publication of each monograph shall be considered as an individual problem from the 
point of view of both scholarship and finance. 

28. Individual editors for each monograph considered may be appointed by the Mono- 
graph Editorial Board from among its own members or elsewhere. 

29. Monographs shall be sold individually at prices to be determined in each case. Dis- 
counts may be allowed to members of the Association. The usual discount may be allowed 
to book stores and commercial houses. 


Amendments 


30. The Bylaws may be amended by a majority vote of those voting in a mail poll of 
the membership. Amendments may be initiated by the Board of Directors or by a petition 
signed by fifteen members in good standing. 


Certificate of Incorporation of The Far Eastern Association, 
Ine.° 


Pursuant to the Membership Corporations Law 


We, the undersigned, of full age, being desirous of associating ourselves together for 
the purposes as hereinafter more particularly described, pursuant to and in conformity 
with the Membership Corporations Laws of the State of New York declare: 

First: That the particular objects for which said Corporation is formed are as follows, 
viz.: 

a. To form a scholarly, nonpolitical and nonprofit professional association of all persons 
interested in Asian studies; to promote interest in and scholarly study of Asia; to 
provide means for the publication of scholarly research and other materials designed 
to promote Asian studies; to promote co-operative activities and exchange informa- 
tion within the field of Asian studies in the United States and Canada; and to facilitate 
contact and exchange of information between scholars and scholarly organizations in 
the United States and Canada interested in Asian studies and those in other coun- 
tries.’ 

As a part of and as an incident to the purposes of this association to publish, sell, and 
distribute magazines, periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, monographs or books in the 
form of a quarterly or otherwise; to secure and publish literary material suitable for 
such publication or publications and to do all things necessary and required in con- 
nection with such publications and the dissemination of information with respect to 
the purposes of this association. 

This corporation is not organized for pecuniary profit, nor to issue certificates of 
stock, or declare dividends and no part of its earnings shall inure to the benefit of 
member, director, or individual except to pay for work, labor, and materials furnished. 

Seconp: That the corporate name by which said corporation shall be known and dis- 
tinguished is and shall be Tue Far Eastern Association, Inc. 

Tuirp: That the territory in which the operations of said corporation are to be prin- 
cipally conducted shall be the United States and Canada.’ 


* This document contains the principal features of the Certificate as amended on January 25, 1957. The original 
Certificate, as adopted on June 9, 1941, and approved by Judge Samuel I. Rosenman on June 12, 1941, contained a 
sixth paragraph naming the Directors and a seventh paragraph signed by four Directors as subscribers stating that 
they were all of full age, that two-thirds were citizens of the United States, that one was a resident of the State of 
New York, and that at least one Director was a citizen of the United States and a resident of the State of New York. 
The original Certificate was amended on April 2, 1948, by a document signed by Arthur W. Hummel and Wilma Fair- 
bank, approved by Judge Benjamin F. Schreiber on May 21, 1948, and filed with the Secretary of State in Albany on 
June 1, 1048. The amendments of January 25, 1957 were made by a document known as “Certificate of Change of 
Corporate Purposes, and Territory in Which Operations are Principally to be Conducted of The Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,"’ signed by L. Carrington Goodrich and Ronald 8. Anderson, approved by Judge Samuel H. Hofstadter 
on January 28, 1957, and filed with the Secretary of State in Albany on February 4, 1957. 

? As amended on January 25, 1957 
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Fourtu: That the principal office of said Corporation shal] be located in the County of 
New York, City and State of New York. 

Firtu: That the number of Directors of said Corporation shall be not less than five nor 
more than twenty. 


Certificate of Change of Name of The Far Eastern Associa- 
tion, Inc. to The Association for Asian Studies, Inc.* 


Pursuant to Section 40 of the Generali Corporation Law 


1. The name of the corporation is Tae Far Eastern Association, Inc. 

2. The certificate of incorporation was filed in the Department of State on July 3, 1941. 

3. The new name to be assumed by the corporation is THe AssociaTION FOR ASIAN 
Srupies, Inc. 


Policy Relating to the Monographs of The Association for 
Asian Studies’ | 


1. Purpose: To aid the development of scholarship concerned with South and Kast Asia 
in the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. This aim will be furthered by facili- 
tating the publication of works of mature scholarship, particularly those which, although 
of outstanding scholarly value, may not readily find publication elsewhere, and those 
which make use of native language sources. 

2. Doctoral dissertations will be considered for publication provided that, in the opinion 
of a two-thirds majority of the Board, they make a contribution comparable in originality, 
scope, and maturity to mature postdoctoral research. The primary aim of the series is to 
encourage original research of enduring value for the advancement of scholarship, espe- 
cially on the postdoctoral level. 

3. Efforts should be made to interest university and other presses in publishing items in 
the series. The series need not be uniform in format. Efforts should also be made to secure 
publication subsidies from foundations, either as a fund or as specific grants. 

4. The Monograph Editorial Board in co-operation with the Editorial Board of The 
Journal of Asian Studies should endeavor to encourage surveys indicating research in prog- 
ress and pointing out sectors where research is needed. The Board should also, after agree- 
ment among its members, encourage research on topics which it considers to be of primary 
importance. 


Principles of Editorial Policy of The Journal of Asian 
Studies” 


1. The Journal wil! consider for publication articles which represent the discipline and 
area interests of the membership of The Association for Asian Studies, including all sub- 
jects in the humanities and social sciences on Northeast Asia, East Asia, Central Asia, 
Southeast Asia, and South Asia. 

2. The approach in the articles should be descriptive, analytical, or interpretive rather 
than politically partisan and polemical. Articles should be of a scholarly nature, the fruits 
of careful research, thought, and analysis, and should be presented in acceptable literary 
form. More specifically they should (a) present new and significant materials or trans- 
lations; or (b) provide new or thought-provoking analyses or interpretations supported by 
sound evidence; or (c) present in English the results of significant foreign scholarship which 


* This document was signed by L. Carrington Goodrich and Ronald 8. Anderson on January 25, 1957 and was filed 
with the Secretary of State in Albany on February 6, 1957 

* Original statement of policy adopted by the Monograph Editorial Board, modified with respect to name and 
area coverage 

“A revision of “The Far Eastern Quarterly’s Principles of Editorial Policy,”” FZQ, VII (Aug. 1048), 338, 
as amended and approved by the Advisory Editorial Board on April 2, 1957 
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otherwise would not be readily available; or (d) present material of immediate professional 
interest, such as bibliographical material or other aids to research. 

3. Special consideration will be given to contributions of high quality submitted by 
younger scholars. 

4. In the allocation of space the Editors will take into consideration the various dis- 
ciplines and areas of interest to the Association, dependent upon the submission of ac- 
ceptable manuscripts. 

5. Contributions should follow the MLA Style Sheet and the supplementary requirements 
of ‘The Far Eastern Quarterly Style Sheet,’’ which appeared in the February 1956 Number. 
Copies of the latter may be obtained from the Editors. 

6. Contributions in which extensive editorial changes are made will be returned to the 
authors for approval, but minor editorial and stylistic changes will be made at the discre- 
tion of the Editors. ; 

7. As a general rule articles and other items will be published in the order of their ac- 
ceptance, but the Editors have discretion to make necessary adjustments. 

8. Articles will be accepted or rejected by the Editor after consultation with other 
Editors or members of the Advisory Editorial Board. 

9. Chinese, Japanese, Indic, and other scripts, symbols, etc., will be provided if possible 
when necessary to present or explain material, but their excessive use should be avoided. 
Similarly, illustrations, maps, charts, graphs, tables, etc., must be kept to a minimum and 
will be included at the discretion of the Editors. 

10. Efforts will be made to review, abstract, or translate significant works, articles, and 
documents published in Asian or less well-known European languages. 

11. Review articles and critical reviews of significant scholarly or interpretive books 
will be featured in the “Book Reviews.’’ Other works will be given briefer notice. 

12. The ‘‘News of the Profession’’ will provide coverage of major research programs and 
the facilities of institutions and organizations engaged in scholarship relating to Asia. 

13. The “Bibliography”’ will provide as complete coverage of publications in Western 
languages as possible. 

14. Communications or notes concerning articles and reviews which have appeared in 
the Journal will be considered for publication. The Editors reserve the right to accept, 
reject, or edit communications in the interests of the membership as a whole. Such con- 
tributions should deal with points of substance, and should preferably be self-contained 
essays on broad issues. } 

15. Under present arrangements, the authors of articles will be provided with one 
hundred free reprints; reviewers and other contributors will be sent five tearsheets. 
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